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Old Mac - Don - ald 


Old MacDonald had a floor, e-i-e-i-o, 
Montina Corlon was its name, e-i-e-i-o, 
With a vinyl chip here, 
anda vinyl chip there, 
And here a chip, there a « hip, 
everywhere a chip chip 


had sa 


floor, 


Old MacDonald had a floor, e-i-e-i-o, 

And all its chips, they looked like stone, e-i-e-i-o, 
With a little stone here, 

and a little stone there, 
And here a stone, there a stone, 

everywhere a stone stone 
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Old MacDonald had a floor, e-i-e-i-o, 

And its texture, it was nubbly, e-i-c-i-o, 
With a nubble nubble here, 

and a nubble nubble there, 
Hereanubble, there a nubble, 

everywhere a nubble nubble 


Old MacDonald had a floor, ¢-i-e-i-o, 
Fora free sample, write to us,* e-i-e-i-o, 
With a sample sample here, 
anda sample sample there, 
And here a sample, there a sample, 
everywhere a sample sample. 


Old MacDonald had a floor, 
and that’s enough of that. 


Vinyl floors by ‘Arm stron Gg 


“Write Armstrong 


6411 Fulton St., Lancaster, Pa. Floor style shown: 86704. Montinas 
and Corlow 


are trademarks of Armstrong Cork Co. Floor design copyrighted by Armstrong 


Meet the Green Bay Packers: Front Row—81 Flem ne Cochran, 74 Jordan, 47 Whittenton, 86 Dowler, 63 Thurston, 31 Taylor, 5 r g, 15 Starr, 82 Aldridge 
Fears. Second Row—Austin, 64 Kramer, 25 Jete ’ re ger, t ’ currie, 35 M ) Henry, 23 Norton, Back R¢ 
Miller, 1 12 Bratkowski, Peppler, 89 Robin or ? fr ng—26 Adderley, 79 Hanner, B7 


Why the ion Bay Packers recommend 





the Norelco Comfort Shave 


Just imagine what your face would feel like after a gruelling pro- 
fessional football game. Wouldn’t you want the shaver—the only 
shaver—that gives the Comfort Shave? Bet your life you would, 

And that shaver is today’s Norelco Speedshaver with self-sharp- 
ening rotary blades. Rotary blades work on today’s most advanced 
shaving principle. They stroke off whiskers with a continuous ro- 
tary motion—never “grab” the way ordinary shavers do, never cut 
or nick the way blades do. 

Result: a close, clean shave with nary a pinch, pull or scrape — 
shaving comfort no other shaving method, wet or dry, can duplicate. 


EO 








You can get the Comfort Shave in three models: The new Norelco : i = 
‘Floating-Head’ above —self-cleaning rotary blades; heads that Cordless — shaves any- All- sess alr. oly. amici 
swivel to fit your face; new Norelco Cordless; or new Norelco ie ee A ; oy wy 
‘Flip-Top’. All have rotary blades. All givé the Comfort Shave. lal ay Si Norele 
Just ask a Green Bay Packer—especially some Sunday afternoon. ver 20C, f shaver® 20. 





Other Norelco Comfort Shave Products: Prelec® pre-shave lotion. Finals 
lotion. Shaver Cleaner. Home Barber Kit v ney on haircut 

Other Products: Hearing Aids, Radios, Radio-Phono 
Machines, Medical X-ray Equipm C 
American Philips Company, Inc., 
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== Novoleo'! / The Comfort Shave 
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If you’re a lazy, non 


ra LN ae ye 


vanocentaal. smusie-loving 





perfectionist, there’s a new stereo tape recorder 


made just for you. 








The amazing Ampex 2000. 


Takes but minutes to learn how to use: 
only seconds to start. Threads tape 
automatically 

It will then play up to 6 hours of the 
most gorgeous stereo music you ever 
laid ears on. Without changing reels 
Then it will politely shut itself off—if 
you want it to. If not, it will play in- 
definitely . . . and you may well want 
It to, since Ampex stereo reproduction 
will be better than any you've ever 


El 


heard. Except live. Look at it this way 
Before a record becomes a record, the 
music is recorded on a tape recorder 
(usually on an Ampex tape recorder 
for that’s what most professional re- 
cording studios use). 

If you've the time for a couple of 
plays (that’s all you'll need to be con- 
vinced), visit your Ampex franchised 
dealer. For busier music lovers, there’s 
a “‘shop-at-home” brochure. Write 


Ampex Corporation 

Consumer Products Div., Dept. TE11 
2201 Landmeier Road 

Elk Grove Village, IHinois 60007 


Ask anyone who knows. 
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If you ship from 
5 to 50 pounds anywhere in the U. S. 
you're missing a bet 


...Unless you check Air Express. 


There are many reasons why 
For example, you can actually ship 
a 20 pound package from New 
York to Chicago by Air Express for 
less than motor carrier ($6.20 vs 
$6.82) ...and at a sizable saving in 
time 

Among air cargo services, Air 
Express is often cheapest and 
quickest too 

Another point. Air Express rates 
are figured door-to-door. You only 
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have one call, one waybill 

And there’s more. Air Express 
can deliver by sunset tomorrow to 
any one of 21,000 U.S. cities. 

Pickup is made within 2 hours 
of your call. Your packages get top 
priority on every scheduled airline 
after air mail. 

On the ground, 10,500 delivery 
trucks speed deliveries between 


you, the airports and your custom- 


ers. Compare this with any other 


service available 

There is only one Air Express 
it's a joint venture of all 39 sched- 
uled airlines and R E A Express. No 
wonder it gives you the best serv- 
ice in the air and on the ground 

Next time you ship from 5 to 50 
pounds, try Air Express. Simply call 
your local R E A Express office for 
detailed information. 

Air Express outdelivers them all 

anywhere in the U.S.A 


Air Express 


Division of REA Express 
E2 
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Attention—all business travelers 
who feel a business trip is a chance 


to get away from the rigors of family life. 


Air Canada now has an irresistible Family Plan: 
25% off. Even in Economy Class. 


Every day in the week. Sorry, old chap. 





New daily discount Family Plan 

on all North American routes: 

@ 25% off for wives and depen- 
dent children, 12-21 years 

@ 50% off for all children be- 
tween 2 and 11 

®@ Child under 2 travels free 
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Good news, old man. Now it’s easy and 
economical to take the gang along, Any day 
of the week. Consider: 

You, the father, pay full fare. Your wife 
flies for 25% off. (If she's in charge — per- 
haps you got stuck at the office —she pays 
full fare.) As for the young ones, see our 
handsome box on the left for details. 

On the way, we'll have special meals and 
reading matter for the youngsters. You'll all 
get the same doting service you got when 








you went off alone. And remember, you'll be 
on one of the free world's 10 great airlines 

Come to Canada soon. Try our skiing 
sight-seeing, shopping, fishing, hunting, etc 
(If you don’t have business in Canada, you 
have two choices. Go purely for pleasure 
or quickly arrange some business to 
attend to.) Ask your Travel Agent about our 
new Family Fare Plan. Or call us. (Come 
now, sir. No tears. You'll love it. So will the 
family. So will your wallet.) 


AIR CANADA () 


A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 
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Now that you have acquired 
a taste for scotch... 


HUDSON'S BAY 
Rest Procurable 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


fOO% SCOTCH wwisKies 


lel Boma veel Poltherd im Geottard 


Tee Bay Compr 





you are ready for 
Hudson’s Bay 


Scotch takes a bit of getting used to. The novice 
will sip into it gradually. Probably start with one 
of the well-known “light” scotches. But once you 
acquire the taste, it’s time for the rich full body 
and character of Hudson's Bay Best Procurable. 
(If vou'd like to see how totally unalike great 
scotches can be, taste gnd compare a jigger of 
Hudson's Bay with a jigger of any of the others.) 
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SEE “RONANTA™ AND MANY FAVORITE SHOWS ON RCA VICTOR “LIVING COLOR’ 
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Now, enjoy all the excitement of color in the brightest, 
most true-to-life RCA Victor Color TV ever...from $399 %* 


Lifelike natural color. New Vista® Color 
TV for 1965 gives you the most true-to- 
life RCA Victor Color ever ... with better 
color purity, greater contrast than ever 
before. Color is so bright, so lifelike, you 
have to see it to believe it! Crisp, clear 
black and white pictures, too. Automatic 
Scene Control for balanced brightness and 
contrast. 


SEE WALT DIANEY WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOK UNDAYH, NNC-TV NET 


Most widely proved—dependable. 
RCA pioneered and developed Color 
TV—made it a reality—proved it in 
homes like yours across the country. 
It’s the most widely proved Color TV 
you can buy. Today, it’s America’s 
first choice—more people own RCA 
Victor than any other TV—black and 
white or color. 


WORK 


*New low price. Now only $399.95 
for the Darcy, not shown. Manufac- 
turer's nationally advertised price, 
optional with dealer. All prices, specifi- 
cations subject to change. % 
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How to speed worldwide defense communications 


f tic E tric solved ni out AE signs and build ntro 
The key an electronic switching aid of an operator. Or handle high-speed systems for industry. If you have a con 
tem that does things never before data trar ssion trol problem, it will pay you to bring it 


nt of Defense to AE. Just write the Ir dustrial Produc ts 
Division, Automatic Electric Company, 
Northlake nois 60164. Or phone 312- 


will make immediate connections 


nilitary bases anywhere Ir 








AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SUB ARY OF ~ 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS GhkE 








Jenny has been in orbit 
since breakfast time. 


From school she rushed off 
to a Girl Scout meeting, 
a trampoline class, 

and then the pep rally. 


_ Jenny needs a sugarless, 
energyless soft drink 
like a Beatle needs 
a hairpiece. 
Two-four-six-eight, what 
does she appreciate? 
Sugar. 


It quenches fatigue. 


NOTE TO MOTHERS 


How much energy does your child 
get from the synthetic sweetener 
in a bottle of diet soft drink? 
Exactly none. And how much energy 
does she need? You tell us—and 
ask yourself if you're doing her a 
favor when you stock the refriger- 
ator with no-sugar soft drinks. 
She'll drink them—her thirst craves 
anything that's cold and wet. But 
if you want her to have the energy 
she needs, you'll bring home the 
kind with sugar. 





SUGAR’S GOT WHAT IT TAKES 


-.- 18 calories per teaspoon—and it’s all energy 
Sugar Information, Inc. 


For sweetness with energy, get beet or cane sugar 
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The brush that dentists 
have recommended 
for years now goes 
automatic! 


All we make are Oral B toothbrushes. Dentists 
recommend them regularly. They recommend 
our new Automatic, too. Oral B was designed 
by a dentist.* He specified slender nylon bris 
tles to clean between teeth and in crevices 
He specified resilient bristles to permit safe 
thorough cleaning at the gum line, where tooth 


troubles often begin. 


Our new Automatic design gives you 9.000 
safe, up-and-down-strokes per minute with the 
toothbrush; or with one of the two attachments 


— one-tuft Stain-Remover or Massager-Polisher 


Cordless, thorough and gentle, the Oral B 
Automatic is the newest in a fine family of oral 


hygiene products, 


Oral B Automatic 
Oral Hygiene Kit $21.95 


EACH KIT CONTAINS 4 TOOTHBRUSHES. 
A POWER-HANDLE . RECHARGER BASE 
MASSAGER-POLISHER AND STAIN REMOVER 


*Patent No, 2,845,649 Dentist’s name on request 


ORAL B COMPANY: SAN JOSE, CALI! 


f 
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Golden 
Marquee 
Theater 


Anthony Quinn and Ingrid Bergman in a dramatic scene 
from ''The Visit,” a 20th Century Fox Production. 


on Continental 
= Golden Jels 


cowriwanrar AIRLINES 








Now on nine non-stop flights dally 
between Los Angeles and Chicago! 
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Continental 
announces an 
exciting choice of 
first-run 

movies and 
Stereo music! 


Just flick a switch...choose your favorite 
entertainment (1) First run movies, (2) 
Popular or, (3) Classical stereo... nowon 
Continental Golden Jets. 

No matter where you sit, you have an 
unobstructed view of the screen...or a 
relaxing seat for the finest in music 
Make your Golden Jet flight more 
“golden” than ever. 





For reservations call your Travel Agent 
or Continental! Airlines. 


Don't just get there... Golden Jet there! 





CONTINENTAL GOLDEN JETS —————— INTERCHANGE ROUTE 
ms CONTINENTAL VISCOUNT II's ———————~ CONNECTING AIRLINES 
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“the wheel that squeaks the loudest 


the one that gets the grease...” 








Back in the late 1800's when Josh 
Billings penned this sage remark, the 
present oil and gas industry was only 
a gleam in someone's eye. Last year 
drillers sank 184,357,230 feet of steel 
pipe into the earth in search of needed 
reserves. They found 21,249 oil wells 
and 5,727 gas wells. And 16,152 times 
dry holes cropped up. Some 28,731 
miles of line pipe were laid to market 
the stuff that came up from down be- 
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low. And Youngstown provided tub- 
ular goods for all this action. We like 
to squeak a little about the fact. Did 
you realize that Youngstown offers the 
world's most complete line of oil coun- 
try pipe? Quality Orange Band Pipe. 
Pipe that's kept field-ready atourmills, 
plus 12 in-transit points, all undercom- 
puter control. And if you want drilling 
equipment, call our oil field supply di- 
vision,world-wide Continental-Emsco. 





Even though we're only the second 
largest pipe producer, we're squeak- 
ing good and loud about our quality 
tubular products and technical serv- 
ices. Try our pipe once and you'll find 
out why striving for more grease makes 
Youngstown a growing force in steel. 


Youngstown g Steel 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET ANO TUBE COMPANY » YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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1938: Major Edward Bowes, with his ever-present gong, conducted radio's Original Amateur 
Hour (still on the air, on CBS Television). New Engiand Life was in its 104th year. 


AS 
If you were born in 1938... 








See how New England Life can help you build up a substantial estate 


“Round and round she goes," Major 
Bowes used to say, describing the ca- 
pricious wheel of fortune, ‘‘and where 
she stops nobody knows." That's still 
true, 26 years later. But there is a sure 
way fora man to build up assets for his 
family's future and his own—through 
cash-value life insurance. 

Say you start with a $15,000 New 
England Life policy now. Assume you 
use dividends to build up additional 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GR F FE INS 
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protection automatically. (For illustra- 
tion, we'll apply our current dividend 
scale here, although these scales do 
change from time to time.) The cash 
value of your policy at age 65 is $17,555. 
Premium payments total only $10,415. 
So all the dollars you put in and $7,140 
more can be yours at retirement. At the 
same time, the protection value of your 
New England Life policy has risen from 
$15,000 to $26,456! 


RANCE 


A 


NNL 


Can you imagine a surer way to ac- 
cumulate an estate for yourself and 
your family? Let one of our agents tell 
you about a New England Life policy. 
Or if you'd like more information by 
mail just write to us at this address: 
New England Life, Department 9T, 501 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02117. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


JITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 
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Elegant understatement is a Lincoln Continental. 





J 

» Lincoln Continental is the luxury motorcar that stands apart from all other cars. It 
distinguishes you among fine car owners. Singular in its classic look. Unique in its 
ease of handling, its center-opening rear doors, its full power auxiliaries as standard 
equipment. There is only one Lincoln Continental.What does your car say about you? 


LINCO __. 


C Cnwcrlil 
America’s most distinguished motorcar. 
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Not everyonewholives in Paris pain 
or guides tours. Most pene if 


you and |, are in the business of busi- 





ness. You see, the glamour 
capital of the world is also the 
hub of the Common Market 

How did it happen? 

Simple geography, fc 
reason. Glance at the map 
above. When you’ re in Par 
you're in the center of thing 
Geneva is just 55 air minutes 
away. Frankfurt, 70 min 
utes. Milan, 80 minutes 
Brussels, 105 minutes 
Berlin, 135 
minutes 

When you're 
in Paris, you've 
got the world’s 
largest airline 
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Paris means business! 








ts (that’s us) waiting to serve you wit! 
Ke more jet flights to mor 1 the 
world than any other airline Be aaa ” 





to England, 57 t 28 to 


o Germany 


switzerland, 22 to Spain, 14 te 
Greece plus fre guent service to 


Africa and Southeast Asia 


Paris’ proximity to the other key 
cities in the Common Market = Air 
France's vast jet network have made 


Orly Airport the key break bulk point 
for air shipments between the U 
Europe and bey ond There’s lots of 





elbowroom for safe and effective 
handling of those shipments, too 
102,000 square feet 


When y 
the capital 


highe 


yu rein Paris, you're in 
of the country with the 
industrial gr 
ern Europe You’ 
big market 
xX buyers and suppliers 
right at your doorstep 
Then , of cou 
there’s Paris itse 
simply an exciting 
to be- say eonhict 
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ed, beautiful. So doing 
business there is a plea- 


sure. (We suspect pros- 
pects find it easier to say 











“yes''in Paris.) Per- 
haps that’s why in 
64 and '65 alone 
about 300 major trade, business and 
professional exhibitions have been 
scheduled in and around Paris. 

Next time you plan atrip to explore 
tunities of the Common 
s at the top of your 

s easy to get to. Air 
5 32 weekly direct and non 

Paris from New York, Chi- 
Montreal, Los Angeles and 











n—including a 10 a.m 
ire out of NY Nobody 
knows Paris like Air France. And no- 


body knows Air France like your Trav- 
el Agent. See him for trip informa- 
tion and reservation 


Make it yo 





THE WORLO'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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..- WE ALSO MAKE AUTOMOBILE SEATS 


Power trains for giant off-highway vehicles and seat assemblies for passenger cars. A contrast? That’s 
Rockwell-Standard®. We make many things. Extra comfortable front seats, back seats and bucket seats 
for your car are examples. So are axles, transfer cases, U-joints, brakes, and springs for off-highway 
vehicles that take the roughest punishment. Everything in the twelve major product lines we specialize 


AXLES « TRANSMISSIONS © SPECIAL DRIVES * SPRINGS (all types) * BUMPERS « SEATING (automotive) « UNIVERSAL JOINTS * BRAKES « EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT « 





in is built with the same attitude—to build it better. That’s why our customers, all over ROCKWELL 
the world, stay satisfied. We pay special attention to building things better for each of 
them. Now, what can we build for you? Find out by writing for our booklet ‘‘Dynamic... 
Diversified.’’ Rockwell-Standard Corporation, Dept. B, 300 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. SELLE © 





FILTERS * GRATING « LIGHTING STANDARDS « FORGINGS / ROCKWELL-STANDARD: manuFAcTuRING SPECIALISTS FOR A WIDE WORLD OF INDUSTRY 


If you happen to be, or hope to be, 
president of a gas company 
you can spend a profitable minute 


reading about 5 ways Garrett 
is involved in your business. 


Hee briefly is what they are: 

1. Total Energy Systems. 
Garrett has a number of operating 
installations across the country. 
The heart of each system is an 
AiResearch Model 831 industrial 
gas turbine. 

Probably the most famous is the 
one at the New York World's Fair. 
A Garrett total energy package is 
producing 400 cycle power for the 
brilliant exterior lighting at the 





Festival of Gas Pavilion. Gas tur- 
bine waste heat is used to air con- 
dition the entire pavilion. During 
a power interruption last summer, 
this building was the only one to 
remain lighted and air condit ioned 
because of the Garrett self- 
contained system. 

Another typical application is 
Garrett’s AiResearch Facility, 
Torrance, California. It generates 
both 400 and 60 cycle power, and 
provides air conditioning for a por- 
tion of the modern facility includ- 
ing one of the largest employee 
cafeterias in the area. 

2. Total Air Conditioning 
Systems. Garrett engineers have 
designed a package which utilizes 
the AiResearch Model 831 indus- 
trial gas turbine to provide shaft 
driven and waste heat refrigera- 
tion as well as electrical power. 
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3. Total Air Condi- 
tioning plus Standby 
Power. This Garrett 
system uses natural gas 
primarily to provide com- 
plete air conditioning. 

Yet it is so designed 
that, in an emergency, 
it instantly generates 
250 kw of power for other uses 
and still produces 200 tons of cool- 
ing for essential areas. 

4. Pressure Drop Power 
Recovery. Here is a concept that 
utilizes the high-ratio pressure 
drop across gas distribution lines. 

Garrett experience with turbo- 
expanders led to this system which 
can produce 400 tons of cooling or 
250 kw of electrical power from an 
otherwise wasted gas “waterfall” 

The first installation is going in 
now on a North Dakota gas line. 

5. Gas Liquefaction. Proven 
Garrett heat exchangers, turbo- 
expanders, cryogenic containers 
and controls, go into this system 
that can reduce one million cubic 
feet of gas to the volume of a tank 
10 feet in diameter and 20 feet 
long. The liquid gas is stored at 
cryogenic temperatures. 

A Garrett liquefaction plant is 








already operating in Los Angeles. 

The acceptance by industry of 
the Garrett concepts has resulted 
in a significant price reduction for 
its turbine-powered total energy 
packages. This reduction makes it 
possible for Garrett-AiResearch 
customers to gain the advantages 
of a gas turbine energy system at 
operating costs less than those of 
purchased power. 

You can probably think of 
specific applications for any one 
of these five Garrett systems. For 
further information write to: 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, 180 N. Aviation Boulevard, 
El Segundo, California. 


Garrett 
7s experience 


al 
GARRETT 
Ni 


AIRESEARCH 





Los Angeles + Phoentx 
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If you open see this 
Ballantine’s remarkably 
; famous bottle... light Scotch... 
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and you wanted to buy a car that sticks out a little 
you probably wouldn't buy a Volkswagen Station Wagon. 
But in case you haven't noticed, the world doesn't look like this. 
So if you've wanted to buy a car that sticks out a little 
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Chesterfield People: 


They like a mild smoke, but just 


: don't like filters. (How about you?) 
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Ann Foreman, bookkeeper, Texas 





If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters—try today’s Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisfy! 


CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great...tastes mild! 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 11 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).% 
Both Nationalist China's and Red China’s 
positions in the world are assessed by 
India’s Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shas- 
tri, Nationalist China’s President and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Pakistan's 
President Ayub Khan, Britain's new Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson and other leaders, 


Thursday. November 12 
SOPHIA LOREN IN ROME (ABC, 10-11 
p.m.). The beauty that is Italian is on 
display as Sophia Loren tours the Eternal 
City. Color. 


Friday, November 13 
MISS TEEN-AGE AMERICA PAGEANT (CBS, 
10-11:30 p.m.). More than 50 adolescent 
finalists vie for a $10,000 college scholar- 
ship and the honor of wearing the Miss 
Teen-Age America crown. 


Saturday, November 14 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). Floyd Patterson analyzes the Nov. 
16 Liston-Clay Heavyweight Champion- 
ship Fight. 

ONCE UPON A MATTRESS (CBS, 8&:30- 
10 p.m). In this musical-comedy adap- 
tation of The Princess and the Pea, Carol 
Burnett re-creates her off-Broadway role 
as a swamp girl who swims the castle 
moat and is courted by a prince. Richard 
Rodgers’ daughter Mary composed the 
score. 


Sunday, November 15 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 11:30-12 noon). The 
mysteries of heredity are explored, show- 
ing how chromosomes and genes combine 
to make some blossoms crimson, some 
cats calico, and each of us what we are. 

PROFILES IN COURAGE (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). The story of Mary S. McDowell, 
a Latin teacher who, at the beginning of 
World War I, refused on religious grounds 
to sign a loyalty oath. 

WALT DISNEY’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COLOR (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Two car- 
toon productions. The first, Ben and Me, 
is narrated by a mouse who credits him- 
self with originating many of the inspira- 
tions for which Ben Franklin is famous; 
the second, Peter and the Wolf, is nar- 
rated by Sterling Holloway and brings to 
life Prokofiev's enchanting music. Color. 

SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9 p.m. to 
conclusion). Bird Man of Alcatraz, Burt 
Lancaster plays Robert Stroud, a con- 
victed murderer whose 43 years of solitary 
confinement were spent studying and writ- 
ing about the habits of caged birds, 


Tuesday. November 17 
THE LOUVRE (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). The 
greatest of all art treasuries, the Louvre. 
displays its masterpieces and architectural 
grandeur. Charles Boyer narrates. Color. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


A SEVERED HEAD, by Iris Murdoch and 
J. B. Priestley, is a most unusual play to 
encounter on Broadway. It is a sex farce 
adapted from a novel by an Oxford Uni- 


’ All times E.S.T. 
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versity professor of philosophy (Miss Mur- 
doch), and its true subject is the nature 
of reality. It is acted with uncommon 
skill, and it is a delectable repast of fun 
and thought, 

OH WHAT A LOVELY WAR. Period songs, 
sketches, gauze-clad music-hall girls and 
blown-up film stills have the cumulative 
impact of an artillery barrage in Joan 
Littlewood’s biting satire on World War I. 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF. Zero Mostel 
seems almost to physically expand to fill 
the stage with yeasty joy, pain and mys- 
tery in this musical based on Sholem Alci- 
chem's tales of a poor Jewish dairyman, 
his family and friends in 1905 Russia. 

ABSENCE OF A CELLO is a bright, laugh- 
every-other-minute comedy demonstrating 
that a free-spirited scientist cannot be 
stamped into a cog-sized mold. 


Off Broadway 


THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY has 
been boldly extrapolated from the cele- 
brated James Thurber story. The young- 
sters have not been cowed by the sanctity 
of the master. and the clever lyrics, melod- 
ically oriented songs and infectious joie de 
vivre of the cast make this a thoroughly 
pleasant musical evening. 

CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS. A rock-n-roll num- 
ber, / Wanna Hold Your Handel, spoofing 
the composer and the Beatles, is one of the 
highlights of this revue imported from the 
campus on the Cam. The fun flows as sev- 
en manic but unassuming Britons set out 
to tickle a rib rather than wash a brain, 


RECORDS 


Orchestral 


BARTOK: THE MIRACULOUS MANDARIN SUITE 
(London), Intended for a dance panto- 
mime, this is some of the most unsettling 
music ever written. A mandarin, lured by 
a prostitute and mortally stabbed by her 
accomplices, finds his lust stronger than 
death and miraculously lives until his pas- 
sion is spent. Budapest-born Georg Solti, 
once a student of Bartok’s. whips the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra into such a 
frenzy that the music has the power of 
a thunderbolt and the illumination of 
lightning. 

RICHARD STRAUSS: SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA 
(Columbia). Strauss once declared that 
he found himself as interesting as Napole- 
on and equally worthy to be the subject of 
a symphony. He generously included his 
wife and baby in the scenario when he 
wrote this tone poem about a day at 
home. The baby is put to bed as the clock 
chimes 7 and there is some love music for 
the happy parents that one imaginative 
critic has found pornographic. The mu- 
sical themes are not the most memorable 
that Strauss ever wrote, but the orchestra- 
tion is magnificent: and George Szell and 
the Cleveland Orchestra make the piece 
glow with color, 

SCHUBERT: SYMPHONY NO. 9 (Deutsche 
Grammophon). Robert Schumann called 
it the “symphony of heavenly length,” and 
Karl B6hm and the Berlin Philharmonic 
just let it flow, There is no feeling of 
thrust; the rhythmic divisions are as nat- 
ural as breathing. and Schubert's last and 
greatest symphony emerges clear, bright 
and grandly melodious. 

HANDEL: THE TWELVE CONCERT! GROSSI, 
opus 6 (4 LPs; Angel). Using the same 


basic means—two violins and a_ cello 
set against a small orchestra—Handel 
achieved widely different moods. Yehudi 
Menuhin plays one of the violins in the 
trio and conducts the Bath Festival Or- 
chestra with the same scholarly fidelity 
and high musical spirits that he displayed 
in his recent recording of the Water Music. 
Every detail is luxuriously provided for: 
for example, Virtuoso George Malcolm 
plays the relatively minor but fundamental 
role of harpsichord accompanist in four 
of the concertos. 

BRITTEN: YOUNG PERSON’S GUIDE TO THE 
ORCHESTRA (London) usually has a com- 
mentator to introduce the woodwinds, 
brass, strings and percussion. This per- 
formance without words, conducted by 
the composer, shows that the piece, with 
its inventive variations on a theme of Pur- 
cell's, is more than just a stunt. The virtu- 
osos of the London Symphony Orchestra 
make the most of their uninterrupted 
chance to show off. For those who want a 
spoken explanation, there is also a new 
version by the Boston Pops, with Hugh 
Downs emeeeing the instruments (RCA 


Victor). 
CINEMA 


MY FAIR LADY. Audrey Hepburn seems 
delightfully right as the cockney flower 
peddler transformed into a lady by Profes- 
sor Rex Harrison, and the happy news 
is that this lush, eye-filling adaptation of 
the Lerner-Loewe musical delivers a round 
$17 million worth of elegant escapism. 

TOPKAPI. Melina Mercouri and Peter 
Ustinov make larceny laughable in Direc- 
tor Jules Dassin’s cheerfully amoral come- 
dy about a jewel caper in Istanbul. 

WOMAN IN THE DUNES. This powerfully 
filmed allegory from Japan translates the 
search for self into a vivid metaphor 
about a man and a woman endlessly 
digging to survive in a sandy hellhole. 

THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. An affable 
Irish phony (Robert Shaw) who can’t face 
the truth about himself loses his wife 
(Mary Ure), who cannot live with a lie. 

MARY POPPINS. Amidst a whirl of sticky- 
sweet Walt Disneyism, Julie Andrews and 
Dick Van Dyke transform a modern ju- 
venile classic into jolly good fun. 

SEDUCED AND ABANDONED. Youthful in- 
discretions set off a sunny Sicilian night- 
mare in this savage tragicomedy by Italian 
Director Pietro Germi (Divorce—Italian 
Style). 

A HARD DAY’S NIGHT. In an often hilari- 
ous comedy, John, Paul. George and Ringo 
demonstrate that Beatlemania, taken as 
they take it—with a grain of salt—can 
be quite a tolerable affliction. 

GIRL WITH GREEN EYES. Britain’s Rita 
Tushingham, shrewdly guided by Director 
Desmond Davis, brings warmth, wit and 
wonderful variety to this portrait of an 
Irish colleen who-falls in love with a man 
more than twice her age. 

THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA. At a sunny 
resort for shady people. Ava Gardner. 
Richard Burton and Deborah Kerr reach 
the ends of their ropes while untangling 
some of Tennessee Williams’ best lines. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

COLD FRIDAY, by Whittaker Chambers. 
Looking back on his earnest years at Co- 
lumbia, his falling out with the Commu- 
nist party and with the ideologies that 
shaped his life, Chambers shows warmth 
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Spe ot # 


Any guy 

who'd rent a car 
from National 

just to get 

Ss«H Green Stamps 
is henpecked. 


Here’s the straight goods. All three big 
coast-to-coast car rental agencies have 
immaculate, new cars. (National has ’65 Fords 
and other fine cars.) All three give the 

best possible service at the same low rates. 
All three give identical company discounts. 
So why rent National? Because only 

National Car Rental gives SeH Green Stamps 
absolutely free. Mention that to your 
stamp-saving wile. She'll order you 

to rent from National. And you should. 

It’s not being henpecked. It’s being smart. 


S&H Green stamps... at no extra cost 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL 
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Before you read this ad- 
vertisement—note that on 
the opposite page, we call 
our automobile ‘'Incom- 
parable." By definition, 
this says Imperial is with- 
out peer. The facts below 
take less than 4 minutes to 
read. They have direct 
bearing on our claim. 


Some car owners prefer 
the convenience of warn- 
ing lights. Others prefer the 
sensitivity of gauges. 
Imperial has a happy solu- 
tion, While its gauges mind 
the oil, water and fuel—a 
new Sentry Signal monitors 
the gauges. A warning 
lamp cautions, ‘‘check 
gauges,” if one of them 
requires attention. 


Eerie silence at 70 m.p.h. 


Imperial is the quietest 
luxury car currently being 
built in this country. This 
was achieved by employ- 
ing new techniques of 
acoustics engineering to 
search out and eradicate 
road noise. 

As a result, rubber body 
mount cushions are de- 
signed and positioned to 
actually tune out road 
noise. Two constant veloc- 
ity universal joints are used 
to absorb speed and force 
fluctuations coming from 
the drive line. 

At 70 m.p.h. the inter- 
working of thousands of 
Imperial's moving parts is 
scarcely audible. 


Size: no compromise 





Imperial is one of the 
most spacious automobiles 
built in America. It shares 
its body shell with no lesser 
cars. Thus, interior shoul- 
der room and hip room in 
most models exceeds five 
feet in both front and rear 
compartments. 


A flitch of luxury 





The claro walnut used 
within an Imperial is found 
only in Northwestern 
United States and Eastern 
Kashmir. 

Flitches (thin wood 
slices to be used as inlays) 
are examined for color, 
consistency and strong 
directional grain. 

The walnut which sur- 
vives this scrutiny is then 
generously inlaid across 
the breadth of the instru- 
ment panel, the steering 
wheel, and along front and 
rear door wainscoting on 
most models. 


Obsession with 
engineering 


Imperial is considered 
by many experts to be the 
most roadworthy luxury car 
in the world. 

Its suspension system 
employs torsion-bar front 
springing, synchronized 
with widely-spaced rear 
leaf springs. 

That is why Imperial so 
effectively resists the 


Among Imperial's standard accouterments 
is a master gauge for watching the other gauges 


strongest crosswinds— 
even at maximum express- 
way speeds. 

Imperial's three-speed 
torque-converter automatic 
transmission is probably 
the most responsive avail- 
able on any automobile. 
Coupled with a powerful 
V-8, it has repeatedly de- 
livered zero to sixty miles 
per hour in approximately 
twelve seconds. 


Molecular rearrangement 





The body of an Imperial 
undergoes a thirteen-step 
rust-preventive treatment. 

Some of the initial solu- 
tions used are so potent, 
they actually increase the 
steel's resistance to corro- 
sion by changing the mo- 
lecular structure of its 
surface. 

The paint finish is six 
coats deep. The last coat of 
acrylic enamel undergoes 
a special machine-buffing 
process to provide a last- 
ing luster. 


Elite quality-control corps 





Separate corps of in- 
spectors subject Imperial 
to more than 1,650 quality- 
control evaluations in final 
assembly phases alone, 

It is then driven to a 
special road-test and in- 
spection center. There, a 
separate team conducts 
further trial-runs and in- 
spections before the car is 
finally approved. 


CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


Standard equipage 


Imperial offers an excep- 
tionally broad range of 
standard equipment fea- 
tures including: Power 
steering. Power brakes. 
Power windows. Power 
vent windows. Heater and 
defroster. A master gauge 
that indicates when your 
other gauges need atten- 
tion. Plus 35 other items. 

Imperial's choice of 
models includes the tradi- 
tionally conservative, well- 
appointed Crown Four- 
Door; the two-door Crown 
Coupe—a personal car with 
youthful formality; aleather- 
upholstered Crown Con- 
vertible; and the LeBaron, 
the ultimate in production- 
car luxury. 

The Imperial Crown 
Ghia, an eight-passenger 
limousine with hand coach- 
work performed by Carroz- 
zeri Ghia of Italy, is also 
available on special order. 


Make us prove it 





For a copy of the full- 
color, twenty-page Imperial 
brochure, please send your 
request on your letterhead 
to Imperial Division, Adver- 
tising Dept., 12200 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
48231, 

lf, on the other hand, 
you wish to test-drive the 
Imperial as soon as possi- 
ble—we suggest you tele- 
phone the dealer in your 
neighborhood today. 
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Want furniture that looks expensive, but isn’t? 
Then... now’s the time for Drexel! 


If you’re among the many with more 
taste than money, you just can’t take 
chances. Every penny counts 


Perhaps you've shied away from 
Drexel furniture because it looks like 
it must cost more than you can afford 


looks 


more expensive because we planned it 


Surprise! It doesn’t. It just 


that way. 


In fact, we work at it, 


The technical skills and production 
know how developed during 60 years 
of manufacturing furniture have made 





it possible for us to give you high 
quality at the lowest possible price 
It’s the kind of quality that used to be 
available to the relatively few people 
who could spend a small fortune 


What's your pleasure? Provincial, 
Traditional, Early American, Contem- 
porary or Mediterranean . . . you'll find 
them all in fine furniture by Drexel. 


Come see for vourself Dis« Over how 
little it will cost to live as well as vou’d 
like to... with Drexel. 


Got the message? Good! Now get 
Drexel! 


This is Repe of Drexel’s newest 
collections, in which the richly veneered con- 
n of authentic Italian 
signs creates a look of exceptional elegance. 


rtoires, one 


struct Regency de- 
But it’s not nearly ‘as expensive as it looks! 
The yellow upholstered chair in 

the foreground, 
approximately 
Drexel dealer 
the better sto 


y 7 
yy 
} 
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for example is 
S169. See your 
sure to be one of 


ves in town, 


rCXe 


t 
the most trusted name in furniture 
A Division of Drexel Enterprises, Inc 


For Drexel’s booklet collection of famous furniture styles, send 50¢ to Drexel Furniture Company 254 Huffman Road, Drexel, N.C 








and detachment missing from Witness. In 
particular, the intellectual zeal of the thir- 
ties, which demanded that an idea become 
conviction and that conviction turn into 
action, comes alive through Chambers’ 
reconsideration of his motives and acts. 

SHADOW AND ACT, by Ralph Ellison. 
The author of The Invisible Man turns 
his attention to the situation of the Negro 
in America, but is wise enough to reject 
easy solutions or histrionic demands. 

OF POETRY AND POWER, edited by Edwin 
Glikes and Paul Schaber. A collection of 
poems written about the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The contributors and their 
feelings range from religious poetry 
through existential stoicism to beat anger. 

MARKINGS, by Dag Hammarskjéld. The 
late U.N. diplomat kept constant counsel 
with himself throughout his demanding 
life by recording the outlines of his mind 
and soul in these journals. It is an as- 
tonishing and often eloquent testament of 
a God-obsessed Christian who measured 
his actions against his creed 

FOR THE UNION DEAD, by Robert Low- 
ell. These very personal poems reflect 
Lowell's old preoccupations—madness, 
genius, love—but the despair of his an- 
guished early work has been replaced by 
a balance that adds a new dimension to 
Lowell’s already considerable powers. 

THE BRIGADIER AND THE GOLF WIDOW, 
by John Cheever. In these short stories, 
the author keeps a strangle hold on his 
own creatures of exurbia: the proletariat 
of vice presidents, the charming, irrelevant 
aristocracy and the winning eccentrics 
who compose swimming-pool society. 

HERZOG, by Saul Bellow. A complex, 
demanding novel about divorce, a cus- 
tody case, and a gentle man’s slow re- 
covery from the brutalization of both. 
Bellow’s writing is consistently brilliant, 
but his extended reveries slow the pace 
and keep it from being a unified work. 

THE WORDS, by Jean-Paul Sartre. Al- 
ways a brilliant but negative thinker, 
Sartre has focused his critical power on 
himself as a child, and dislikes what he 
sees. From this graceful, simple memoir, 
the cast of a powerful, angry mind that 
was to reject all symbols of tradition, 
from God to the Nobel Prize, can easily 
be traced. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Herzog, Bellow (1 last week) 
The Rector of Justin, Auchincloss (3) 
Candy, Southern and Hoffenberg (2) 
The Spy Who Came In from the Cold, 
Le Carré (4) 
This Rough Magic, Stewart (5) 
Julian, Vidal (6) 
Armageddon, Uris (7) 
You Only Live Twice, Fleming (9) 
The Man, Wallace (8) 
The Lost City, Gunther (10) 


Beno 


PVSNAW 


NONFICTION 

Reminiscences, MacArthur (1) 
My Autobiography, Chaplin (2) 
The Italians, Barzini (3) 
A Tribute to John F. Kennedy, 
Salinger and Vanocur (4) 
5. The Kennedy Wit, Adler (5) 
6. The Warren Commission Report (8) 
7. The Invisible Government, 

Wise and Ross 
8. Markings, Hammarskjéld 
9. A Moveable Feast, Hemingway (7) 
10. Four Days, U.P.I. and American 

Heritage (9) 
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Brogues Gallery 


Every breed of brogue worth knowing, Florsheim’s showing! 


Row on row of rugged individualists—hale and hoarty classics, 
styled to please the man who likes his leathers robust, his 


bro thentic! Now, what’s 

te tae eos Sh PL ORBHEREE 
your pleasure plain toe or wing? 

Most Florsheim styles $1 Q95 © $9,495 


Mlustrated: The Vanstry in black or brown grain calf; 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY © CHICAGO 6 © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


& O1VIRION OF INTERNATIONAL BHOE COMPANY 
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do you wrap it... 


Modern data processing achieves miracles in 
reducing mountains of paperwork to compact 
“‘molehills'"' of cards or tapes. 

But what then? How do you move that com- 





pressed data across town or across country? 

If you're practical (and time-and-cost-con- 
scious), you telephone it. 

Bell System DaTa-PHONE service can trans- 
mit it over regular telephone lines at great 
speed—and at regular phone-call rates. 

DATA-PHONE service is a natural extension 
of your regular phone service, giving you 
integrated information handling that pays off 
in important time savings, better control of 
costs and greater all-round efficiency. 

Talk with our Communications Consultant 
about it. Just call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for his services. 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 











or phone it? 




















Introducing 
a bright newsymbol 
for a fine old name 


It’s a sign of New York Life’s continuing efforts to 


give you the very best life insurance service! 


Since its founding in 1845 New York Life has been known by various symbols. An early trademark, 
suggesting protection of the family, depicted an eagle feeding its young. Later, the company 
adopted an intricate monogram. In 1954, an oval mark enclosing the acronym “Nylic” was introduced. 


Recent study has shown, however, that throughout the United States and Canada we are far 

better known as ‘New York Life.’ Hence, the new trademark. In style it connotes some of the qualities 
that have made New York Life one of the largest corporations in the world—integrity, financial 
strength, dependability, progressiveness, efficiency. 


Classic in origin, the lettering and the modified square shape of the new trademark denote a sense of 
permanence and stability in keeping with the enduring nature of New York Life and the services it offers. 


In the years ahead, you'll be seeing much more of this trademark. Wherever 
you see this new emblem, your local New York Life Agent is ready to 

serve you. His training, his experience, his helpfulness in providing financial 
security make him a good man to know! 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10010 
In Canada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 


Life Insurance - Group Insurance * Annuities - Health Insurance « Pension Plans 
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All your washables look nicer, wear better, 
last longer with Culligan soft water* 





*And when we say all, we mean all 


Wigs, too? Yes. If your beauty operator washed wigs, he'd use soft water. This is under- 
standable. Any washing product—soap, detergent, or special formula—works better in 
Culligan water than in hard water. For example, mild soap used in our filtered soft water is 
kind to your skin and complexion. It’s perfect for hand-washing delicate lingerie. Yet it packs 
authoritative, efficient cleansing power for blue jean laundering. That's why leading manu- Automatic Models. Portable Exchange 
facturers of water-using appliances recommend soft water. So call and say “Hey Culligan You can buy them, Service. No invest- 
Man!" You'll find that even people look nicer, wear better, last longer with Culligan soft water. and we rent them. ment, popular rates. 


... THE WORLD-WIDE WATER CONDITIONING PEOPLE 





Culligan Inc. and franchised dealers in United States, Canada, Europe, Latin America, Asia - Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois « Franchises available. 
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Men: A warning: This Ford Country Squire will 


carry 4x8 sheets of plywood lying flat, a pack of cub scouts 





(about 10, using the new facing rear seats!) And enough 
gardening supplies to ruin a month of weekends! 
Women: A warning: It will also carry a duckboat, 
outboard. and a brace of dogs. Or a foursome, 


7) / 


carts and golf bags. We hardly dare ars. 


nce OF 
mention camping gear—but there’s Ve] 


about 100 cubic feet of load space. wot 
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The shirt: Arrow Decton Gabanaro. The place: Toledo. This historic Spanish city hasn't changed much since 
EI Greco painted it back in the 17th Century. You're awed by it all. The trip was worth it. It was a comfortable 
ride. Your Arrow Decton Gabanaro added to the ct 
Dacror 

exact size. “sanforized-Plus” label. $6.95, many colors. As you head bac k, your horse breaks into a wild ga op 


ind you don’t know the Spanish for “Whoa!” WHEREVER YOU GO »- YOU LOOK BETTER IN — 1IRROV a 








ymfort. A perfectly proportioned sport shirt in a perfect 


ster and itton wash-and-wear. Coll ar fitsn iturally Cuffs 10n't tug because sleeve lengtn Is your 














LETTERS 





Election Coverage 


Si I was particularly impressed by vou 
Election Extra [Nov. 4] because you did 
t so smoothly and well. As a_ publisher 
I appreciate the extra effort of every men 
ber of your stafl—and the fantastic cost 
DOUGLAS CRANI 
Publisher, West Coast Fditior 
P , 
Los Angele 
Si Your state-by-state presidential 
countdown [Oct. 30] proved to be ex 
tremely accurate. All the states were culled 
correctly except Georgi nd Wyoming 
\lso. your predicted electoral vote was 
almost on the nose. Truly job well don 


JEFFREY P. COHEN 
Brooklyn 
> Tin redicted elector 195-4 


Man with a Mandate 


Sit We got our choice—he got his echo 
RICHARD A, REINGOLD 
Fasthaumpton, Mas 


Su I an proud of my country, not onl 
for rejecting racism and extremism rut 
for giving « mandate to Johnson to create 
those programs so desperately needed b 
all Americans. I'm confident that he will 








prove to be a great President 
ROSEMARY FAIRBAIRN 
New York City 


Sir Barry Goldwater promised the peo 
ple the greatest upset in American politics 
He kept his promise. He upset the Ameri 
can people so much that they went to the 
polls in overwhelming numbers to cast 
thei illots for Lyndon B. Johnsor 
DIANe L. GALLAGHER 

Wood-Ridge, NJ 





Si Probably the worst disservice of the 
Goldwater candidacy was to compel the 
overwhelming majority of American vot 
ers to give Lyndon Johnson a victory that 
as history will note, he did not deserve 


(Mrs.) REGINA M, ZACHARIAH 
Boulder, Colo 


Si Senator 
that he is honest 


Goldwater convinced me 
sincere and moral. Sheer 
helmed me when | considered 





terror over 
his possible election 


MaArJoRIE BEATY 
New York City 


Sir Mr. Goldw 


one thing. He succeeded in undermining 





po -- rca 





an the American peo 
President 


ARTHUR P. Luspy 


Provid 

Su Since extremism in the expression 
one’s mood is no vice, | am extreme! 
late that Barry Goldwater and all he 


tands for have been so roundly rebuked 


BENTON BERMAD 





Contr 
the beloved protector of on 
Socict He ha $60 nights to 
ing Whether those 6 millior 
) | ove hi 


North Andover. Mass 


Grand Old Tattered Party 
Sir In “68, Scranton, Romney, Murphy 
Knowle Please, let's have chance—t 
hell with the choice 

CrEORGE A. PARKINS III 


Mount Prospect, Il 

Si I hope that all Republicans, ind 
pendents, and enlightened Democrats will 
get their Romney buttons now and avoid 
the rush later 


THOMAS E. KLUNZINGE! 


East Lansing, Mich 


still almost inconceivable that 





troup of intelligent Republican 








uuld meet at San Francisco an 
overwhelmingly nominate 1 weird na 
controversial characte There ought to be 
there must b better way of selecting 
candidates for tional office 


J. FP. Witcrert 
DeKalb, Hl 





Sit I understand that Rockefeller, Ser 
ton and Romney ure meeting to rebuild 
the Party. These men are responsible for 


tearing it down—they did not support the 
convention's choice, Now 26 million peo 
ple will never support them. We conserv: 
tives will form our own party. Let them 
join the Democrats—they can’t win with 
out us. We are resting a few days: we will 
again. We will fight Johnson's 
Great Soci (socialism) forever! 


(Mrs.) Berry C. HERTENSTEIN 











get busy 





Columbus 

Sir It should now be clear that the 
cloak of extremism must be shed, and con 
servalism should act as a brak not an 


engine. It is insulting to America to make 
pompous, chauvinistic claims of patriotism 
that imply that all others are traitors. It 
s hypocritical to bleat for more freedoms 
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What 
can a man 
possibly 
say 
when the woman 
he loves 
is 
strikingly 
beautiful, 
outrageously 
wealthy 
and 
wears 
Fleurs de Rocaille 
by Caron? 


“I do.” 


Fleurs de Rocaille’. . . 
(o)al-Me) im aal= 


classic fragrances by 


CARON 


*PRONOU UR-DUH-RO-KY 


PARFUMS CARON, PARIS 


are numbered of allowed for as follows: West 


Northwest €1-€4: Eastern E1-€8; Extended Eastern £1-E8, TM1-TM2; N.Y. Metropolitan E1-E8. NY1-NYB. 


East-Central, Pacific Southwest, L.A. Metropolitan and Chicago Metropolitan E1-E16. 
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Who 
put the 


Green Stripe 
ona 


Scotch 
whisky? 


Andrew Usher did, a bit of 
an individualist. # He 
made the first really light 
Scotch in 1853, and to set 
it apart he gave it the 
Green Stripe. People 
liked Usher’s light 
smooth whisky, and news 
about it spread. Years 
later a lot of distillers 
began making light 
Scotch but nobody ever 
made one better. # Green 


Stripe doesn’t cost you 






wr eeeerEge yet 


anything more. 





SHERS 


(EDINBURGH) 


REG. U.S. PAT oFF 












and at the same time force minorities to 
enter the back door of society. The tradi- 
tional role of a conservative is to act as 
a sea anchor on the ship of state, keeping 
it pointed in the proper direction but not 
halting its forward progress. Nations are 
known by whether or not they think their 
best days lie ahead or in the past. Let's 
get to work on the problems of the future 
K. L. JOHNSON 
San Jose, Calif 


Those Dragged Down 


Sir The greatest tragedy of Nov. 3 was 
not Goldwater's defeat, but the irreparable 
damage to the Republican Party in the un- 
necessary election losses by many fine and 
capable G.O.P. public servants, who were 
dragged down to defeat with him. One 
man—who led a minority faction of the 
party—hurt so many good Republicans 
who were deserving of better fates 
CARROLL W. Lucas 

Wyckoff, NJ 


Sir Re Salinger and Murphy: it just goes 
to show that it is more important to know 
Shirley Temple than it is to know Caroline 
Kennedy 

Mrs. Haro_tp LANDSMAN 


Chicago 
Sir You are so right when you say Percy 
was a “highly touted comer”—by you and 


the Chicago newspapers. But Kerner 
gained the support of powerful downstate 
Newspapers and many normally Repub 
lican voters. Mr. Percy and his backers 
can only blame their loss upon the fact 
that the majority of the voters believe 
that Kerner has done a good job. Percy 
couldn't convince them otherwise—in fact 
he wore out his welcome downstate 
MARGUERITE A. PORTER 

Evanston, II 


Sir According to our latest poll (C.B.S 
Carpetbagger Survey), most states will 

have to wait at least 20 years before 

there are enough Kennedys to go around 


R. J. HAMILTON 





Philadelphia 


Urban Renewal 


Sir In this period of controversy about 
urban renewal, your cover story [Nov 6] 
was outstanding. By emphasizing the role 
of city planning, you make a signal con- 
tribution—one which is yet to be fully 
appreciated or adequately emulated. I es- 
pecially appreciated your stress upon local 
action and local programs, for it is at the 
local level that urban renewal must suc- 
ceed or fail 

Ropert C. WEAVER 

Administrator 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington 


Sir The Urban Renewal Project River 
Park in Washington, D.C., shown in color 
was designed by us. You insult the archi 
tectural profession when you lead the 
American people to believe that these 
projects are created anonymously 
CHARLES M. GOODMAN 
Charles M. Goodman Associates, 
Architects 
Washington 


Sir: Scores of cities not mentioned in the 
limited space available for your report 
are getting results comparable to those of 
Philadelphia, etc. Too few, however, have 
men comparable to Ed Bacon to guide 
their efforts, With many, their leadership 
springs from voluntary citizen action. 
chiefly among forward-looking business- 
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Opens any standard size or shape can at a touch. 
Sharpens knives with professional results, too. 
Its General Electric's new automatic can opener. 


sail  —- 


Magnet 
bate) (hte 
from 
falling 
into open 
can. 


Just press a button. 
Pierces and opens 

Fl thweyeet-taler-vi hia 

No jagged 

can edges. 


Governor- 
ereseteue)t(aeBeslelaesy > _— 
@) tulomatic ny 
oh abaebaah BRIO chy OPLNEA  KNIGE SHARPENER 
aa 


Compact—takes 
little counter space. 
Can be wall mounted, too. 


tiloaatic 
CAN OPENER EMIFE SHARPENER 
Sharpens knives 
with professional 
results. 


Turn one screw—cutter 
ETT Sesle) hia-veleBeet-lat(am acted 
ob am delesuoltt-deWal (ovettet oe 





General Electric Company) Housewares Division, Bridgeport 2, Conn 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Is there 
really 
something 
different 
about flying 
Braniff ? 


(Hundreds of passengers 
tell us there is) 





Braniff puts a ‘report card"' in every seat pocket, 
and hundreds of passengers use these each 
week to tell us how we're doing. Some tell us 
about things we can improve, and we go to work 
on these right away. Most make complimentary 
comments, and mostly about Braniff people. 
There's where the different-ness comes in. 


They say that Braniff people are a little friend- 
lier, a little more attentive, a lot more helpful. 
They say this is delightful, and different. Why not 
see if you agree. Braniff flies to Texas from 
almost anywhere . . . between leading Midwest 
and Southwest cities . . . to Mexico and to South 
America. Next time enjoy Braniff (the airline 
passengers Say is different). 


enjoy BRANIFF 


to South America, 
Mexico and leading U.S. cities 


Charge it with American Express of other major credit cards. 





men. Indeed. a most heartening thing 
about urban renewal is the degree of in- 
volvement in city problems that it has 
generated among business leaders. These 
froups. many of whom ACTION represents 
as a national headquarters. will find your 
article a timely and needed tonic. 
JAMES E. Lasu 

Executive Vice President 
ACTION Inc.—The National 
Council for Good Cities 
New York City 


Sir: As one who was active in the “Bet 
ter Philadelphia Exhibition.” which vou 
mentioned. we think the most revealing 
part of this show was the fact that as 
each person left the exhibition, he was 
asked whether he would be willing to have 
his taxes increased in order to make pos- 
sible those improvements in Philadelphia 
While I don't recall the exact figures, they 
were overwhelmingly in the affirmative, in- 
dicating that without question, people are 
willing and anxious to have their cities im 
proved—and what's more, will pay their 
share of the cost 
ARTHUR C. KAUFMANN 

Philadelphia 


Siry I was delighted with your cover 
Story on urban renewal. I thought your 
analysis of the progress cities have made 
and your pictorial presentation were ex 
cellent, It is the best story T have seen on 
the impact and importance of urban re 
newal to America’s cities 

WILLIAM L. SLAYTON 

Commissioner 

Urban Renewal Administration 
Washington 


Out-Earped? 


Sir Too bad Acting Attorney General 
Katzenbach is too young to remember 
that there was a time when U.S Marshal 
James McShane [Oct. 23] was out-Earped 
and faltered under fire. Didn't an accused 
spy by the name of Dr. Robert Soblen 
successfully poison himself while in Me 
Shane's custody? 
JOHN Houston 

Danville, Calif 


>» Soblen was not in’ MeShane’s custody 
during their flight from Israel to London 
in 1962 when Soblen stabbed himself with 
a steak knife on the El Al Airline flight 
The marshal had returned to the U.S. he 
fore Soblen successfully poisoned himself 
in London.—Ep 


Sir; My respects to you for praising 
where praise is duc. Too often news media 
editorialize solely against the “bad guys” 
and forget to pat the “good guys” like 
Chief Marshal McShane on the back 

WILLIAM H, PHittips 
Cambridge. Mass 


\idress Letters to the Evlitort TIME & LIFE Buil 
im. Rockelelle Center, New Vork, N.Y. 10020 
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l vigorous, pungent designed ra couple of wee If you don’t like it—send it b 
for the modern man. we'll return your money. 


er ° ° at a P “ P ee 
We've instilled it in an after shave that does the most We won't be mad. Just surprised. Yardley 
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The GM ’65s: 
Proved all around on the 
world’s truest proving grounds! 


to the task of pro yur '6 t the GM provir f norn ri em mild | rison 
ground facilities. ‘T me wit har , the rigl \ ht I ke th 
W the way \ hem ld b ) 

We tested how r cars w ! ( I") vhen tl cl mplete 
‘ind of road. Over steep mountain grades, pebbh ind W ud and done, we knew we had what we 
asphalt, chuckholes, country backroads, sleek hichwa ’ were looking for. T} r oking ae 
worn city street Chrough blasts from crosswinds it Cars that have been proved all around on the world’ 
the morning, through salt baths at noon, and sround ! t proving grounds. To make them not only wort} 
peed walls in the middle of the night. We put engin: more when vou buy them and vO m, but 
through cold t 1 the dead of \iichigear ke to be worth more in dollars and ¢ ( 
winter, and left engine ling In open stalls under thi rade them in 
Arizona summer sun, We put fabries through tests and Che let © Por © 0) bile «© Buick «© Cadillac 


brakes through test With Body by F 
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“Every man should own at least one 


FTCHE smartest thing you can wear 


for grand occasions is a crisp white 
shirt. But it should be unabashedly 
opulent—like the one in our picture. 
Hathaway calls it the Avenue shirt. 
It looks and feels mysteriously like silk. 
Yet it is far more practical, and far less 
expensive. 


The fabric is Hathaweave—an un- 





usual new blend of 82 percent Dacron* 
polyester fiber and 18 percent cotton. 
Astonishing stuff. It stays « risp and un- 
rumpled through the most hectic party, 
shrugs off dirt, and launders like a lamb. 

Best of all, it tailors superbly. Even 
Hathaway’s finicky cutters were im- 
pressed. This new fabric, they thought, 
deserves a new collar. So they invented 


DuPont trademark 


opulent white shirt” 





—says Hathaway 


one. Note the slightly longer points, 

with their discreet spread. Marvelously 

dressy —especially with a dark suit. 
For names of stores and 

this free Dictionary of Shirts 

write C. F 

Hathaway, Waterville, 

Maine. Or in New York, 

call OXford 7-5566. 


and Shirtings, 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





AVIN Scorr, our Buenos Aires 

bureau chief, was sipping a pisco 
sour in Santiago and planning to at- 
tend the inauguration of Chile’s new 
President when the news of trouble 
began to come in from Bolivia. That 
country’s Vice President was in open 
rebellion against the government, 
and other military men were siding 
with him. With his knowledge of 
Bolivia, which is part of his over- 
the-mountains territory, Scott knew 
that the government there needed 
support of the military to continue in 
power, and recognized the situation 
as a symptom of serious difficulty. 

After asking a friend to call his 
wife in Buenos Aires to tell her that 
he would not be home for the week- 
end after all, Scott caught the next 
jet to Lima, Peru, which promised 
the best connection into Bolivia's 
capital of La Paz. While he was in 
the air, the Bolivian situation was 
indeed coming apart, and Time's 
stringer there, Walter Montenegro, 
who had gone back to his native 
country in the past year after twelve 
years on the staff of Lire EN Espa- 
Not in New York, was dodging rifle 
fire to keep New York informed of 
the coup in progress. 

On the ground in Lima, Scott 
learned that President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro had fled Bolivia, and he 
immediately began to speculate on 
where Paz might go. Before long one 
of his sources tipped him off to ex- 
actly where. Scott rushed back to 
the Lima airport and there saw Paz 
dashing away from the terminal in a 
Cadillac. He traced Paz to a subur- 
ban Lima hotel, and was soon get- 
ting a whimsical greeting from the 
exiled President, who wanted to 
Know why Scott hadn't made it 
to Bolivia before the coup began. 
“Where were you?” he joshed. “What 
happened? Did you miss a plane?” 

After he got the exiled President's 


“aL tem 





nvaw 


REPORTER SCOTT 


side of the story, Scott's next aim 
as to get to La Paz to join forces 
with Montenegro. Following a con- 
siderable delay because all flights had 
been canceled, Scott finally touched 
down at the 13,358-ft.-high airport 
in La Paz, his 18th landing there in 
the last 18 months. Before long he 
was talking with the new head of the 
government, General René Barrien- 
tos, who had once jokingly told 
Scott: “If you come here much more 
often, we're going to nationalize 
you.” Scott found Barrientos uncer- 
tain about the specifics of the new 
government's course, but quick to 
take the position that “we are going 
to concentrate on economic plans, 
and this is the point of the U.S 
program here.” 

In New York, using the cabled re- 
ports from Scott and Montenegro, 
Hemisphere Editor George Daniels 
and Writers Philip Osborne and Da- 
vid B. Tinnin sandwiched the Bolivia 
story in between analyses of recent 
coups in Latin America and the 
changing role of the military. While 
the biggest news of the week was 
made in Moscow, where our cover 
story in THE WorLD originated, Gav- 
in Scott and the boys in THe Hemi- 
SPHERE Section felt that it had been 
quite a week on the Andes beat too. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
“The Work That Faces Us” 


Still grey with campaign fatigue, some 
150 newsmen and White House staffers 
loped around the L.B.J. ranch at 
L.B.J.’s heels. Victory—vast victory— 
had cleared the President's face of its 
recent worried lines; he seemed fresh as 
a daisy and frisky as a colt. 

In the hip pocket of his tan twill 
trousers, Lyndon carried Barry Gold- 
water's belated and somewhat snarly 
telegram of concession. It said: “Con- 
gratulations on your victory. There is 
much to be done with Viet Nam, Cuba, 
the problem of law and order in this 
country, and a productive economy. 
Communism remains our No. | ob- 
stacle to peace, and I know that all 
Americans will join with you in honest 
solutions to these problems.” The Presi- 
dent had replied in good nature that he 
could well afford: “I thank you for 
your expressed desire to cooperate in 
the work that faces us all in the days 
and weeks ahead.” 

Sundown & a Cedar Fire. Vice Pres- 
ident-elect Hubert Humphrey, just ar- 
rived at the ranch from Minneapolis, 
clumped gamely along at Johnson’s side, 
wearing a pair of size 11 cowboy boots 
on his size 8 feet and a five-gallon hat 
on what appeared to be a six-gallon 
head. Just as manfully, he smacked his 
lips with great gusto after partaking 
of barbecued spareribs. The President 
called for a couple of horses, mounted 
one, and suggested that Hubert climb 
aboard the other. 

Humphrey proved to be a_ better 
equestrian than onetime Press Secretary 
Pierre Salinger had been—but not by 
much. After the ride, he returned to 
terra firma with a heavy sigh of relief, 
announced that he would do anything 
for Johnson but: “No more horses,” 

The President haw-hawed, later shep- 
herded a few people, including Hubert 
and Muriel Humphrey, on a leisurely 
sundown tour of the ranch, drawled 
contentedly about the soil, the rain, 
and the virtues of the U.S. voter. At 
the ranch after dinner, Lyndon and Hu- 
bert kidded about their pre-election pre- 
dictions; Johnson had said 44 states for 
the Democrats, Humphrey had guessed 
45. Depending on how Arizona came 
out, either could have been right. Any- 
how, they had a most amicable jawing 
session in front of a blazing cedar fire 
until well after midnight. 


But all good things must come to an 
end. After only a few hours of sleep, 
Johnson was at his massive mahogany 
desk at the ranch, dealing with prob- 
lems that had been deferred until 
election’s end, talking by telephone to 
Secretary of State Rusk and Defense 
Secretary McNamara about fresh out- 
bursts of long-burning problems. 

Some Static. It almost seemed as 
though the world had waited for the 
U.S. election results to resume its nor- 
mal hell raising. In South Viet Nam, 
the new civilian government began to 
break apart less than 24 hours after it 
was formed. De Gaulle’s France warned 
that a U.S.-sponsored multilateral nu- 
clear force including West Germany 
would be considered as an affront to 
France and demanded a reorganization 
of NATO itself. In Berlin, the Russians 
set off a small dispute about commer- 
cial airlines’ use of air corridors over 
East Germany. And in Moscow, the new 
Soviet regime gave a warm welcome to 
Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai when 
he arrived to help celebrate the 47th an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 
(see cover story in THE WorLD). 

At home, there was some static too. 
United Auto Workers struck nine Ford 
Co. plants, affecting 25,500 workers. 





Militant labor leaders are expected to 
lobby hard in the liberal 89th Congress 
to amend the Taft-Hartley law so that 
state right-to-work laws can be abol- 
ished. This would infuriate some seg- 
ments of business, and Lyndon’s dilem- 
ma will be to try to satisfy both sides. 

On the civil rights front, Martin Luther 
King Jr. announced that the pre-elec- 
tion moratorium on demonstrations was 
over, and he was ready to attack in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Said King: “Now 
that the election's over, we will natural- 
ly move back into some of the areas 
where we have been working to be sure 
that the civil rights bill has been imple- 
mented in all of its dimensions.” 

Task Forces at Work. Beyond these 
immediate points of concern, Johnson 
must get on to the weighty business of 
drawing up next year’s budget and draft- 
ing legislation for the new Congress 
Within the month, stacks of detailed re- 
ports will begin to pile up on his desk. 
Platoons of specialized task forces have 
been working for months to compile 
information on subjects ranging from 
civil rights to U.S. transportation tangles. 

All these reports relate to Johnson's 
vision of “the Great Society,” which he 
will now have to reflect on and then ex- 
pand in his State of the Union message. 
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JOHNSON & HUMPHREY AT L.B.J. BARBECUE 
All in his hip pocket. 











HE SHOT THE ARROWS INTO THE AIR AND 


REPUBLICANS 
In There Fighting 


Republicans, at long last, were really 
in there fighting with tooth and _ nail. 
There was only one problem: in all 
too typical, traditional style, they were 
doing all the fighting among themselves, 
not against the Democrats. 

In the depths of disaster, the big pitch 
of the party consensus was to remove 
not only Barry Goldwater but all of his 
henchmen from any position of power 
in the Republican hierarchy. 

“This Goldwater ideology, the thing 
he called conservatism was beaten,” 
cried Kansas’ outgoing Republican 
Governor John Anderson, who did not 
stand for re-election, “It lost in every 
state. In the South, prejudice voted, not 
his philosophy, and in Arizona they 
voted home-town. These Goldwater 
people have got to roll over, They're 
beaten.” Kentucky's Senator Thruston 
Morton, a former Republican National 
Committee chairman who paid loyal lip 
service to Barry during the presidential 
campaign, said that if the Goldwaterites 
don’t get out of the way, “there prob- 
ably will be some blood spattered 
around.” 

Avoiding Labels. Barry Goldwater 
did not appear to be at all anxious 
to remove himself from the pinnacle 
of G.O.P. leadership and influence. In 
a post-election statement, he made the 
point that “more than 25 million peo- 
ple” had voted “not necessarily for me, 
but for a philosophy that I represent, 
a Republican philosophy that I believe 
the Republican Party must cling to and 
Strengthen in the years ahead.” Con- 
cluded Barry: “Being unemployed as 
of January 3 or thereabouts, I'll have 
a lot of time to devote to this party, 
to its leadership, and to the strength- 
ening of the party, and I have every 
intention of so doing.” 

Among moderate Republicans, there 


were all sorts of plans and plots to 
take over once again control of the 
party machinery—and philosophy. At 


the instigation of Idaho's Governor 
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Robert Smylie. Michigan’s George 
Romney. and Rhode Island's John Cha- 
fee, the 17 Republican Governors and 
Governors-elect have tentatively sched- 
uled an early December meeting to talk 
over ways of revitalizing the G.O.P. as 
a party of moderation, dedicated to 
peace, prosperity, private enterprise and 
individual initiative. 

But there seemed to be no great de- 
gree of agreement even among the 
moderates themselves as to how all this 
revitalization should be accomplished. 
The reason was simple enough: the Re- 
publican Party no longer has any real 
sense of itself as a party: it is, rather, a 
conflicting conglomeration of 
ideals, factions, and personal ambitions. 
George Romney won in Michigan; but 
he not only refused to endorse Barry 
Goldwater, he refrained insofar as it 
was possible for him to do it from us- 
ing the word “Republican” in any way. 
In a post-election statement, Romney 
called for “unity” and declared that he 
did not want to be known as a liberal- 
moderate. “I have undertaken to avoid 
labels,” he said. “I would like to have 
people judge me by what I stand for on 
specific issues. I would like to be as 
conservative as the Constitution of the 
United States, as progressive as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and as liberal as Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

Spitting Match. Before Republican 
moderates undertake the bruising task 
of kicking Goldwaterites out of the par- 
ty, they ought to reach some consensus 
on where they themselves stand. In the 
days immediately following the election, 
such a consensus was obviously lacking 
One result was an unseemly long- 
distance spitting match between former 
Vice President Richard Nixon and New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller. In 
Manhattan, Nixon held a press confer- 
ence, called for party unity and a mora- 
torium on intraparty “backbiting,” then 
lashed out at Rocky for having given 


ideas, 


a 
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Goldwater less than enthusiastic sup- 
port, describing Rockefeller as a “spoil- 
sport” and the Republican Party's “prin- 
cipal divider.” 

Rockefeller was vacationing in Ma- 
drid, and the rain in Spain fell lightly on 
his pain. Nixon’s “peevish post-election 
utterance.” he replied. was “hardly cal- 
culated to advance” Republican Party 
unity, But Rocky also managed to put 
his finger squarely on the real Repub- 
lican problem. “We don't have a Re- 
publican Party right now,” he said. “We 
have 50 Republican parties.” 

Diddley-Do. The distance between 
the extremes of the Republican Party is 
no greater than it is in the Democratic 
Party. But Democrats have always been 
able to reconcile their differences in the 
name of the party—partly because those 
Democrats with some of the most back- 
ward principles have been the very ones 
who have continually won at the polls 
and provided the party with a power 
base for 100 years. Why Republicans 
don’t have this similar sense of party 
feeling has been debated for the better 
part of a century. One recent reason is 
that the only President the G.O.P. has 
had in the last 32 vears, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, was a great popular leader with 
very little sense of party organization. 
As Alf Landon said last week, he was 
“a war hero who didn't know diddley-do 
about politics.” 

At the moment, the G.O.P. is adrift, 
shorn of power and torn from its phil- 
osophical moorings. If it is to recap- 
ture power in Congress and the White 
House, it can do one of two things. It 
can permit itself to be captured by a 
magnetic leader who will sweep all be- 
fore him, and pull a lot of Republicans 
in with him. Or it can develop, train 
and inspire thousands of candidates for 
all offices—local, state and national— 
who can honestly and conscientiously 
make “the party” a vital part of a trinity 
that includes principles and country. 





NIXON 
The sense of the party: a conflicting conglomeration. 
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THE CABINET 
Shuffles 


No sooner had Lyndon Johnson suc- 
ceeded to the presidency than specula- 
tion started about what changes he 
would make in the Kennedy Cabinet: 
so far he has made none, the only de- 
parture being that of Bobby Kennedy, 
who resigned from the Justice Depart- 
ment to run for Senator in New York. 

Last week, in the wake of Lyndon’s 
election, the speculation inevitably was 
revived. But it remains unlikely that 
there will be wholesale changes in the 
near future. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNama- 
ra was a storm center during the cam- 
paign, but he is a take-charge man 
after Johnson's own heart, has mas- 
tered the Pentagon bureaucracy as has 
no Defense Secretary before him, and 
of all the Cabinet officers probably 
stands highest with the President. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk has made 
soft sounds about leaving for financial 
reasons, but the President likes him and 
he will probably stay on for a while. 

Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon, 
the Cabinet's only Republican, also has 
talked about leaving Washington, but 
it probably won't happen soon. Moving 
up in Johnson's esteem is Labor Secre- 
tary Willard Wirtz, who pitched in to 
help write Lyndon's “prosperity” 
speeches during the campaign. Similar- 
ly Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 
campaigned for Johnson in North Car- 
olina, where he used to be Governor, 
and can probably stay on for as long 
as he likes. 

On the other hand, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville Freeman has long since 
wearied of his frustrating job, and will 
presumably be replaced. To promote 
and administer his anti-poverty, medi- 
care and aid-to-education programs, 
Johnson may want someone of higher 
caliber than Health, Education and 
Welfare Secretary Anthony Celebre7zze. 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall all too 
enthusiastically supported Kennedy for 
President against Johnson in 1960, and 
may soon be taking leave of his de- 
partment. Postmaster General John 
Gronouski was strictly a Kennedy polit- 
ical appointee; Johnson will probably 
make his own political appointment. 

That still leaves the Attorney Gener- 
al's job open. If Johnson does not name 
Acting Attorney General Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach, a Bobby protégé, to the per- 
manent job, the most likely man is 
Houston Lawyer Leon Jaworski, 59, a 
longtime Lyndon pal. 


THE VOTE 
The Figures 


Half the fun of elections is fiddling 
around with the figures afterward. Last 
week there were plenty of fascinating 
figures to fiddle with. 

About 69,169,000 people voted for 
President. They represented 78% of the 
total registered vote, and 60% of the 
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U.S. population of voting age. The pop- 
ular vote broke the 1960 record of 
68,839,000, but it was not so impres- 
sive as it sounds, considering population 
growth (this was the presidential year 
that the World War II babies came of 
age) and the fact that the District of 
Columbia, voting for the first time, add- 
ed 195.874 to the total (167,373 for 
Johnson, 28,501 for Goldwater). 
Johnson won history’s greatest: pop- 
ular vote-——42,328,350 compared with 
Eisenhower's 35,590,000 in 1956. He 
also set a record for the biggest plural- 
ity, 15,688,172 as against Franklin Roo- 
sevelt’s 11,078,000 in 1936, Johnson's 
61.2% of the popular vote topped 
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“YOU MEAN, AFTER ALL YOUR POLITICAL 
HARANGUES, YOU DIDN‘T VOTE?” 


F.D.R.’s 60.8% 
60.4% in 1920, 

For the first time ever, Vermont went 
Democratic and Georgia went Repub- 
lican, Alabama and Mississippi were 
carried by a Republican for the first 
time since 1872, South Carolina for the 
first time since 1876. Maine voted for a 
Democrat for President for the second 
time in its history: the other occasion 
was 1912, the year of the Bull Moose 
split in the G.O.P. 

Students of ticket splitting will be en- 
gaged for months by the 1964 statistics. 
In Massachusetts, Johnson had a 1,100,- 
000 plurality, Democrat Teddy Kenne- 
dy one of 1,000,000; but Republican 
Attorney General Edward Brooke. the 
nation’s highest elected Negro state offi- 
cial, won by 750,000, and Republican 
John Volpe was still clinging to a narrow 
lead for Governor. In California, John- 
son won by 1,200,000, but G.O.P. Sen- 
ate Candidate George Murphy was 
elected by 200,000, In Michigan, John- 
son had a 1,000,000 plurality, and Re- 
publican Governor George Romney 
won by 395,000. In Rhode Island, John- 
son's plurality was 230,000, Democratic 
Senator John Pastore’s was 308,419, but 
Republican Governor John Chafee won 
by a comfortable 85.604, In New York, 
Johnson buried Goldwater by 2,400,000 


in 1936 and Harding's 


votes, while Bobby Kennedy defeated 
Republican Senator Kenneth Keating by 
what seemed, under the circumstances, 
a piddling 627,795. 

And so the ticket splitting went—in 
Kansas, Vermont, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Washington, Delaware, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Pennsylvania. One of these 
days the statisticians will compute the 
percentage of voters who split their tick- 
ets, and the figure should be remarkable. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Liberal House 


Shortly before the Republican Na- 
tional Convention last) summer. 54 
conservative Republican Congressmen 
signed a statement urging the nomina- 
tion of Barry Goldwater, arguing that 
his candidacy would aid Republican 
candidates throughout the U.S, When 
the new Congress convenes in January, 
at least 23 of those Representatives will 
be among the missing, cither through 
defeat or retirement. 

The next House of Representatives 
seems certain to be the most liberal 
since the early years of President Roo- 
sevelt. The Democrats, by seizing 47 
Republican seats while losing to just ten 
G.O.P. challengers. scored a net gain 
of 37. The new House thus will be 
dominated by Democrats by at least 
294 to 138—better than a two-thirds 
majority, 

Greater than Indicated. Impressive 
as they are, even these figures do not 
signify the full extent of the ideological 
shift. A majority of the defeated Re- 
publicans are conservatives who could 
rarely be enticed to support a Johnson 
Administration bill. Seven unseated Re- 
publicans in New York were conserva- 
tives, including such unbudgeable veter- 
ans as Katharine St. George and Steven 
Derounian. Texas lost its only Repub- 
lican Congressmen, Goldwater-styled 
Bruce Alger and Ed Foreman. Five of 
lowa’s six Republican seats, held most- 
ly by conservatives, slipped away: the 
survivor was H. R. Gross (Time, June 
15, 1962). who has won a reputation 
more as an anti-spendthrift than a con- 
servative. On the other hand, many of 
the G.O.P. survivors are moderates who 
remained aloof from Goldwater and 
will vote with the Johnson Administra- 
tion a good part of the time. They 
include such potentials toward higher 
office as Manhattan’s John Lindsay, 
Minnesota's Clark MacGregor, Massa- 
chusetts’ Silvio Conte and F. Brad- 
ford Morse. 

The liberal gain is also greater than 
the Democratic pickup of 37. seats 
would indicate, since seven of the ten 
districts taken over by Republicans are in 
the Deep South, including five in Ala- 
bama. At least four of these Southern 
seats were held by conservative Dem- 
ocrats who consistently voted against 


The results in three races are still uncertain 
Missouri's Seventh, New York's 30th, and the 
At-Large seat in Alaska 
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the Administration, just as their G.O.P. 
replacements will do. 

Victory Euphoria. Basking in the sun- 
ny prospects of what such a majority 
could produce, some Democrats are pre- 
dicting that the new House—and 
the Democratic-dominated Senate— 
will submit meekly to L.B.J.’s every 
whimsy. Where the Administration could 
count on only about 170 sure House 
votes on major bills in the past session, 
and such measures as medicare, grants 
for school construction and expansion 
of area redevelopment were blocked, 
Democratic leaders expect to be able to 
deliver some 220 votes (218 is a majori- 
ty) with certainty in the new House. In 
their victory euphoria, some even fore- 
see a runaway House that might em- 
bark on congressional reform and pro- 
pose welfare legislation on its own— 
thus proving to be even too liberal for 
Johnson's taste. 

Actually, the Democratic emphasis on 
nose counting overlooks one stubborn 
fact: bills still must get out of commit- 
tee before those floor votes can be cast 
—and the committees are still consid- 
erably dominated by Southern Demo- 
crats. Not even the L.B.J. landslide is 
likely to make Ways and Means Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills like medicare, or 
goad Rules Chairman Howard Smith 
into smoothing the legislative path of 
liberal bills toward the House floor. 
Moreover, as Franklin D. Roosevelt dis- 
covered after 1936, an overwhelming 
legislative majority could just prove un- 
predictably independent of the man in 
the White House. 


OHIO 
What Beat Taft 


Hardly had he been declared the win- 
ner in his fight against Robert Taft Jr. 
than Ohio’s Democratic Senator Ste- 
phen Young announced that he was 


retiring from politics—in 1970 when 
his new term will be up and he will 
be 81. 


There were those in Ohio last week 
who wished that Young had kept a 
similar promise made after the 1958 
election. Among the disappointed, of 
course, was Congressman Taft, 47, who 
had hoped to follow in the Senate foot- 
steps of his illustrious father. 

What did Taft in, of course. was 
Goldwater. While he counted himself 
a Goldwater man in many respects, he 
also differed publicly from Barry on 
such issues as civil rights and the nu- 
clear test ban treaty. But not quite 
enough Ohioans saw the distinction, and 
Young helped blur it by constantly ty- 
ing Taft to Goldwater's bandwagon. 
“I am against Birch, Barry and Bob,” 
Young would say. “Goldwaterism, Taft 
Juniorism and extremism are all the 
same commodity.” 

There was one other major factor: 
organized labor's thirst for revenge 
against the son of the man who co- 
sponsored the Taft-Hartley Law in 1947, 
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Heavily unionized areas, such as Lucas 
County (Toledo), bludgeoned Taft by 
giving Young a 33,000-vote plurality 
out of 179,900 votes; Nixon lost that 
county by only 8,000 votes. Said young 
Bob in an election post-mortem: “The 
organized-labor vote was very effective 
in the Ohio campaign. It was just about 
the whole campaign organization, I sus- 
pect they were effective because they 
stayed behind the scenes and ran things 
quietly.” 


WASHINGTON 
Dan Evans, That’s Who 


In his campaign to win a third con- 
secutive four-year term as Washington's 
Governor, Democrat Albert (“Rosy”) 
Rosellini took big advertisements in 
the newspapers showing the President 
of the U.S. talking on the telephone. 
“Dan who?” said the caption be- 
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WASHINGTON’S EVANS 
Guts and a good program. 


neath the picture of Lyndon Johnson. 

That was Rosy’s way of suggesting 
that his opponent, Republican State 
Representative Daniel Jackson Evans, 
39, was a nobody and ought to remain 
exactly that. But on the morning after 
the election, it turned out that enough 
people had known who Evans was to 
enable him to beat the daylights out 


of Governor Rosellini in a state that 
went overwhelmingly Democratic in 
every other way. 


W.O.W. Who is Dan Evans? He’s a 
Republican to keep an eye on. A Seat- 
Ue-born structural and civil engineer, 
he began dabbling in precinct politics 
in 1948, and in 1956 agreed to run for 
the legislature from a safe district. By 
1961 he was the Republican floor lead- 
er and he was considered to be one 
of the most effective parliamentarians 
in the house. 

He was credited with more guts than 
good sense when he decided to throw 
himself into the Republican guberna- 
torial primary this year, for his chief 





Opponent was an evangelistic former 
preacher named Richard Christensen, 
who had amassed a zealous Goldwater 
following, notably including a band of 
women who paraded around in Indian 
costumes and called themselves W.O.W. 
(Women on the Warpath). Undis- 
mayed, Evans ran a tough campaign 
with emphasis on his earnest and con- 
siderable intelligence and a progressive 
brand of Republicanism. Though the 
pros counted him out early in the cam- 
paign, he pulled ahead and beat Chris- 
tensen 308,000 to 204,000. 

Running against Rosy, however, was 
something else again. Rosellini’s record 
as Governor was lackluster, but he was 
Known as a fine, friendly and formida- 
ble campaigner. Evans at first appeared 
withdrawn and diffident. At one point, 
visiting a highly automated Spokane 
factory, he spent more time examining 
the machines than he did shaking hands 
with workers. “My managers had to 
push me away.” Evans recalls, adding 
wistfully: “But those machines were 
fascinating.” 

57—Count 'Em—57. As the cam- 
paign continued, Evans wound up as a 
public personality, came off to advan- 
lage in a series of debates by articulat- 
ing his moderate Republican stance. He 
frankly suggested that he would pattern 
his administration after the successful 
and vigorous record of G.O.P. Gover- 
nor Mark Hatfield in neighboring Ore- 
gon. He issued a 35-point “Blueprint 
for Progress” that detailed fresh proj- 
ects for mental health, for boosting 
lagging tourism and industry, and for 
Streamlining the state government. He 
produced photostats purporting to show 
that state employees had illegally so- 
licited money for Rosy’s 1960 cam- 
paign treasure chest—a charge to which 
Rosellini heatedly objected but never 
fully replied. 

Finally, Evans succeeded in convine- 
ing the voters that he was a man of ac- 
tion. “When a Governor goes to Olym- 
pia,” he told his audiences, “he faces an 
enormous task. From the day of his 
inauguration, just 57 crucial days re- 
main in the legislative session—57 days 
in which to appoint key department 
heads and remake an entire $2,000,000 
budget, 57 days to set the guidelines for 
two years, 57 days to shape and to pass 
a new legislative program designed to 
end drift and dissension and to provide 
drive and direction. It is a whirlwind 
57 days, each one of them crucial, each 
one of them filled with decisions.” 

To make good on that man-of-action 
image, Evans no sooner read the Nov. 3 
results than he established a temporary 
statehouse and appointed a commission 
to iron out the state's redistricting prob- 
lems. “There are two dangerous things 
which a Governor can do,” says Evans. 
“One is to lead with knowledge and 
without conviction. The other is to lead 
with conviction and without knowl- 
edge.” Obviously, Dan Evans plans to 
avoid both these dangers. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Highly Employable 

In the tiniest state in the Union, 
tucked away on the rocky New England 
coast, a young and, in national terms, 
little-known Republican Governor 
emerged last week as one of his party's 
most potent vote getters. He was John 
Chafee. 42. who was re-elected to a 
second term in Democratic Rhode Is- 
land with a plurality of 85,604 votes 

Assault in Three Ways. Chafee comes 
naturally by his political interests. His 
reat-grandfather, Henry Lippitt, was 
sovernor of Rhode Island from 1875 
to 1877. A great-uncle, Charles War- 
ren Lippitt, was Governor from 1895 
to 1897, His uncle, Zechariah Chafee, 
a noted Harvard law professor, ran for 
the Providence board of aldermen in 
the early 1900s, took what Governor 
Chatee calls a real “shellacking.” 

Chafee himself, a product of Provi- 
dence Country Day School and Deer- 
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RHODE ISLAND'S CHAFEE 
Frugality and 55 vetoes. 


field Academy. left Yale at 19 during 
his sophomore year, enlisted in the Ma 
rines and landed with assault troops on 
Guadalcanal. Back in the U.S.. he fin- 
ished Yale and Harvard Law. In 1951 
he was recalled to the Marines and cup- 
tained a rifle company in Korea. In 
1952 he got his baptism by fire in the 
political wars as a campaign aide to un 
successful Providence Mayoralty Can 
didate Christopher Del Sesto. In 1956 
he struck out on his own, was elected to 
the state house of representatives, and 
two vears later became minority leader 
In 1962 he was elected Governor 

As Governor. Chafee was confronted 
by «a Democratic legislature. but he 
pushed through a state medicare bill 
that covers an estimated 45,000, ex 
panded the state vocational program to 
provide training for the unemployed 
authorized the acquisition of land for 
seven woodland and waterfront parks 
and provided for a new state junior 
college. 

Sull, just over the past year he vetoed 
55 Democratic bills. Some, he insists. 
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were “dangerous” to the state. Others 
were downright silly. One, for example. 
would have provided that every car sold 
in Rhode Island be equipped with a de- 
vice that would sound a warning when 
the ignition key was on but seat belts 
were left) unfastened. Says Chafee: 
“There wasn’t a manufacturer in the 
country who put out such a device.” 

Fee Saving. Chafee also presents an 
image in the best tradition of New Eng- 
land frugality. He saved architects’ fees 
by designing his own home, a concrete 
block abode on 20 acres near Prov- 
idence. Trouble is. he neglected to put 
in a garage to house the 1962 Plymouth 
station wagon that he ordinarily drives 
instead of the state limousine that is 
one of his perquisites. The father of 
six children, Chafee laughingly tells 
Rhode Islanders that he wants to be 
Governor because he needs the job— 
“T have to work for a living.” On the 
basis of last’ week's returns, voters 
seemed willing to keep Chafee employed 
for quite a while. 





ILLINOIS 
Kerner’s Winning Way 


One of the surprises of last week's 
state elections was the solid triumph of 
Hlinois Governor Otto Kerner against 
the spirited challenge of Republican 
Charles Percy (Time cover, Sept. 18) 

-a fellow who seemed sure to go far 
if only he could have won last week. 

To be sure, Kerner benefited tremen- 
dously from the Johnson landslide. Yet 
he was up against a good man, whipped 
him by some 200,000 votes. in a testi 
mony to the fact that he must have 
something to offer on his own 

Part of Kerner’s appeal is frankly 
physical. His blue eyes, wavy brown 
hair and clean-chiseled features would 
look great on Mount Rushmore: he has 
been rated by the Professional Photog 
raphers of America as the nation’s most 
handsome Governor. He is a very pleas- 
ant, amiable and thoughtful man. as he 
has proved at downstate ribbon  cut- 
lings, corn-picking festivals, and beauty 
contest judgings over the four years of 
his term 

If Kerner has sometimes seemed in- 
decisive as a Governor, it is also true 
that he has deftly avoided getting any 
large segment of the population angry 
at him. He has pushed a progressive pro- 
gram of regional mental-health clinics, 
helped increase Hlinois exports abroad, 
reduced public relief costs, firmly sup 
ported state laws to help Negroes get 
fairer treatment in seeking housing 
and jobs, knocked much administrative 
waste out of the State Toll Road Com- 
mission, He has notably failed to take 
forthright action in reforming Illinois’ 
archaic tax system, which may yet drive 
the state to the edge of bankruptcy 

In any other year, with Johnson not 
on the ticket, Kerner would almost cer- 
tainly have lost to Percy, a real go-out- 
and-get-"em guy. But in 1964, Otto Ker- 
ner did pretty well just by sounding as 


ILLINOIS’ KERNER 
Fine features and a landslide. 


much as possible like Lyndon Johnson 
And Johnson would have been proud of 
Kerner’s post-election statement: “We 
must continue the atmosphere which 
has brought new unity to our people, 
a unity that knows no Cook County 
way to build a greater Illinois, no down- 
state way, but a united way 


FLORIDA 


Astounding Results 

On election night Charles Holley, 
Florida's Republican candidate for Gov 
ernor, sent word to Democrat W. (for 
Willie) Haydon Burns. “It looks like 
you've won,” he said. Replied Winner 
Burns: “Thats the first accurate state- 
ment he made during this campaign.” 

Taking his place among the South's 
Governors, Burns, 52, a six-term = may- 
or of Jacksonville, will almost certainly 





FLORIDA'S BURNS & WIFE 
Political race riots and slick suits. 
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prove to be one of the most colorful. 
A native Kentuckian, he is tall (6 ft. 
2 in.), trim, and known as “Slick” be- 
cause of his penchant for flashy clothes. 
Running for the nomination last spring, 
he found himself confronted by bloody 
race riots in Jacksonville. He overcame 
the potential political damage by ap- 
pearing on statewide television to 
charge that the violence had been in- 
spired by some of his Democratic op- 
ponents to embarrass him politically. 

After winning the primary, Burns 
kicked off his campaign against Holley 
by declaring that he had been traveling 
around Florida's institutions of upper 
learning and had been “astounded to 
find the number of pinks and the num- 
ber of Commies on the campuses.” 
Warned he: “These people know who 
they are. Get out before I get in, or you 
will be kicked out.” As it happens, Flor- 
ida, rightly or wrongly, is proud of its 
colleges, and Burns drew a barrage of 
damning editorials; he never brought 
up the subject again. 

For a while it appeared that Holley, 
39. a former minority leader in the 
Florida house of representatives, might 
give Burns a real run for his money. 
Holley gave reporters “photocopies” of 
bank ledgers purporting to show that 
Burns had a secret Nassau bank ac- 
count of $1,215,690. To refute the 
charge, Burns flew with reporters to the 
island, marched them into the Bank of 
Nova Scotia branch on Bay Street, and 
proved to everyone's satisfaction that 
Holley’s documents were phony. From 
then on, Burns’s election was a cinch. 


CALIFORNIA 


Just Call Him Senator 

Forget about all those other labels— 
the old song and dance man, the late- 
late-late-show good guy, Moppet Shir- 
ley Temple's straight man. From now 
on, just call George Murphy “Senator.” 
He has more than earned the right and 
the job. 

Murphy's 


week over 


ae 


victory last 





MURPHY, WIFE & SON DENNIS 
A winning script. 
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short-term Incumbent Democrat Pierre 
Salinger was a classic study in how to 
handle the California electorate. Dem- 
ocrats there outnumber Republicans 3 
to 2. To rate even the thinnest chance 
of winning, Murphy not only had to 
hold onto all factions of the G.O.P., 
from rabid-right kooks to solid moder- 
ates, he also had to pick up some 20% 
of Democratic and Independent votes. 

Blue Eyes v. Blue Jowls. His cam- 
paign was managed by Robert Finch, 
Dick Nixon’s old stage director. And 
the winning script was simple enough: 
be bland, be affable, offend no one by 
taking controversial stands, and never 
let anyone forget that Salinger was a 
carpetbagging resident of Virginia when 
he entered the campaign. To please the 
right wing, Murphy endorsed Goldwa- 
ter: to please the moderates, he con- 
stantly referred to his differences with 
Barry on the civil rights bill and foreign 
aid cuts. Murphy's blue-eyed good looks 
contrasted jarringly with Pierre’s blue- 
jowled appearance, an important point 
in image-conscious California. After it 
was all over, even Democratic Gover- 
nor Pat Brown was impressed by the 
Republican campaign, called it “one of 
the best I have ever seen.” 

Murphy's victory could do much to 
produce a badly needed change in the 
decibel count of the California G.O.P 
—toning it down from a_ right-wing 
screech to a more moderate sound. In- 
deed, at one time Murphy was closely 
associated with the superpatriotic Cali- 
fornia crusade of Dr. Fred Schwarz. 
But Murphy's Senate campaign obvi- 
ously convinced voters that his outlook 
toward such extremism has changed 
substantially, Said Campaign Manager 
Finch: “I had to find this out for myself 
before I went to work in the campaign. 
It wasn't until T was satisfied that Murph 
is strictly his own man—he doesn't owe 
anybody anything—that I agreed to 
lend a hand.” 

No Instant Sage. As a Senator, Mur- 
phy will likely push hard on issues of 
particular California interest, such as 
desalinization projects to ease the state's 
water problems and increased defense 
spending in the hope of pumping more 
military dollars into the plants back 
home. Generally, he will probably vote 
as a conservative on fiscal matters, a 
cautious liberal on civil rights, and as a 
selective Senator on such matters as 
foreign aid. Murphy may not become 
an instant Senate sage, however. At 
times he is given to sweepingly naive 
comments that scarcely smack of leg- 
islative statesmanship. Looking forward 
last week to his new job, Murphy an- 
nounced: “I'm going to work to see 
that foreign policy is taken away from 
the State Department and given back 
to the people.” 

Nonetheless, Senator Murphy's move 
from Hollywood to Capitol Hill came 
only after a great deal of intense per- 
sonal dedication and strong self-disci- 
pline. In the Senate, such qualities 
should never be underrated. 








MINNESOTA 
Who After Hubert? 


As he moves up to the vice-presi- 
dency, Hubert Humphrey leaves in his 
wake two important jobs to be filled— 
and there are plenty of eager contend- 
ers for both. 

It will be up to Minnesota's Demo- 
cratic Governor Karl Rolvaag to ap- 
point someone to complete the remain- 
ing two years of Humphrey's Senate 
term. Rolvaag could resign and take the 
job himself, but he is well aware that 
voters often show their displeasure later 


- we, 
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MINNESOTA’S MONDALE AT HOME 
A bright one. 


at such self-promotion, The most likely 
prospect seems to be Walter (“Fritz”) 
Mondale, 36, the state's attorney gener- 
al and the brightest of a stable of bright 
young men awaiting a shot at bigger 
things in the party. He has behind-the- 
scene support from Humphrey. 

Yet Mondale has a potentially pow- 
erful rival in the state’s three-term 
former Governor, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman, Freeman has 
not indicated that he wants the job, 
but he has let it be known that he 
wants to leave Agriculture. Last week 
Freeman was vacationing in Minnesota 
—his first week off in three years—and 
some of his Washington aides thought 
it might be significant. Two other pos- 
sibilities: John Blatnik, 53, an 18-year 
Congressman from Minnesota’s iron- 
range area, who is backed by Senator 
Eugene McCarthy and officials of the 
United Steelworkers Union; Mrs. Eu- 
genie Anderson, the nation’s first wom- 
an ambassador (Denmark) and now 
Minister to Bulgaria. 

In Washington, Senate Democrats 
must decide who their new majority 
whip will be. The current favorite is 
Rhode Island's John Pastore, one of the 
Senate’s sharpest debaters and the 1964 
Democratic Convention keynoter. Oth- 
er possibilities: Louisiana’s Russell 
Long, Maine’s Edmund Muskie, Mich- 
igan’s Philip Hart, Hawaii's Daniel 
Inouye, Connecticut's Thomas Dodd, 
Florida’s George Smathers. 
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THE STATES 
The Shape of the Legislatures 


The vast bulk of the under 
which Americans live are passed not on 
Capitol Hill but in the state legislatures. 
Probably not one voter in 20 can name 
the state assemblyman from his dis- 
trict; yet the struggle for control of 
the legislatures produced some of the 


laws 


most remarkable results of the elec- 
tion. For example: 

@ NEW YORK. Democrats carried both 
houses for the first time since 1934. 


Down to defeat went both G.O.P. Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Walter Mahoney 
and Assembly Speaker Joseph Carlino, 
both of whose names had become syn- 
onymous with entrenched power. It all 
spelled trouble for Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, who had only one conso- 
lation: Rocky is planning to call a spe- 
cial session of the present legislature in 
mid-December to redistrict the state 
and may at least be able to preserve 
what remains of Republican strength. 
@ MAINE. Democrats took control of 
the senate by a margin of 29 to 5, the 
same margin the G.O.P, boasted in the 
Democrats also won the 
house by a narrow edge, thus capturing 
both houses for the first time since 
1912. In Maine, the legislature elects 
the secretary of state, the attorney gen- 
eral and treasurer, and undoubtedly 
there will be some new faces in those 
places. Moreover, there will be heavy 
pressure on Republican Governor John 
H. Reed for such legislation as a higher 
minimum wage, expanded unemploy- 
ment security and legalized Sunday sale 
of liquor 

@ PENNSYLVANIA. Though the senate re- 
mains Republican, G.O.P. Governor 
William Scranton will have to deal with 
a newly Democratic house (by a mar- 
gin of 115 to 92), Labor, which played 
a major role in the Democratic house 
take-over, has already demanded an 
investigation of the state’s department 
of labor and industry, where Scranton 
number of A.F.L.-C.1.0. offi- 
cials from high-paying jobs. 

@ MICHIGAN. Even in returning Repub- 
lican George Romney to office, voters 
gave both houses of the legislature to 
Democrats for the first time since 1932, 
It was only the second time since 1890 
that Democrats had captured the sen- 
ate. Needless to say, it will be tough 
going for Romney-sponsored legislation. 
Democrats rule the house by a majority 
of 72 to 38, the senate by 23 to 15 
Voters turned out Demo- 


last’ session 


eased a 


@ WISCONSIN 
cratic Governor John Reynolds and in- 
stalled Republican Warren Knowles. 
But Knowles cannot be entirely confi- 
dent of a warm reception in the legisla- 
ture. The senate is Republican, but the 
house went Democratic. 

@ ILUNOIS. Because of failure to redis- 
trict, all 177 house seats were up for 
grabs in an at-large election, With 118 
candidates of each party listed side by 
side on a bath-towel-sized ballot, most 
voters predictably took the easy way 
out, voted a straight ticket and elected 
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NEW YORK LOSERS CARLINO & MAHONEY 
Power spelled disaster. 


all 118 Democrats, a two-thirds major- 
ity of the house. The senate, though, 
still has a Republican majority. 

@ NORTH DAKOTA. While re-electing pop- 
ular Democratic Governor Bill Guy, 
voters also passed control of the house 
of representatives to Democrats for the 


first time ever. Republicans retain a 
narrow senate margin. 
@ INDIANA. The Johnson tide swept 


Democrats into both houses of the state 
legislature for the first time since 1936. 
Good for Democratic Governor- 
elect Roger Branigin. 

@ 1OWA. Democrats wrested both houses 
from the G.O.P., promising some 
smooth sailing for Democratic Gover- 
nor Harold Hughes in his efforts to pass 
a reapportionment plan, repeal the 
state’s right-to-work law, add a cent 
per gallon to the state gas tax, and 
abolish capital punishment. 

@ TEXAS. Frank Cahoon, a Midland oil- 
man, was elected to the house of repre- 
sentatives and immediately named mi- 
nority leader. In fact, Cahoon iy the 
minority—the sole Republican elected 
to the 150-member house, as six G.O.P. 
incumbents were defeated. 


news 





ILLINOIS’ SUPER-SIZED BALLOT 
The easy way out proved Democratic. 


Referendum & Initiative 


Of all the referendum and initiative 
measures in dozens of states last week, 
none was more bitterly fought or at- 
tracted more attention than California's 
Proposition 14 to repeal the Rumford 
Act (Time, Sept. 25). Californians, by 
a vote of 3,656,000 to 1,894,000, over- 
whelmingly approved the proposition. 

With that, the Rumford Act, a pro- 
hibition against discrimination for rea- 
sons of race or creed in the sale or rent- 
al of much state real estate, was wiped 
from the books. Moreover, future at- 
tempts to act against any sort of hous- 
ing discrimination—whether by state, 
city or county officials—was in effect 
forbidden. Proposition 14 affirms the 
right of any Californian to sell or rent 
his home to whomever he pleases. 

Predictably, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple moved to challenge the proposition 
in the courts. Californians also rejected 
a plan to legalize a statewide lottery, 
which was to be operated by American 
Sweepstakes Corp. in return for 13% 
of the total proceeds, and approved a 
proposition that bans pay television in 
the state (see SHOW BUSINEss). 

In other contests: 
> Minnesota approved a state consti- 
tutional amendment to guarantee pro- 
ducers of taconite, a low-grade iron ore 
that is plentiful but expensive to re- 
fine, that their taxes will be increased 
no more than taxes on other industries 
over the next 25 years. With such en- 
ticements, the hopes to attract 
new mining operations to spur revival 
of the sagging economy of northeast- 
ern Minnesota and the once flourishing 
Mesabi Range. 
> Massachusetts okayed an increase in 
the span of the Governor's term from 
two to four years, thereby ensuring a 
1966 statehouse scramble even more 
spirited than usual 
>» New Hampshire finally rid the state 
constitution of a pre-Civil War section 
giving draftees the option of buying 
their way out of military service: be 
cause the Federal Government has long 
since taken over the draft, the section 
was meaningless anyway. 
> Oregon abolished capital punish 
ment. As a result, the sentences of three 
prisoners awaiting the state's gas cham- 
ber were commuted by Governor Mark 
Hatfield to life imprisonment. 
> Rhode Island called a December 
constitutional convention to reappor- 
tion the legislature as required by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Two consecutive 
sessions of the state legislature failed to 


State 


reach agreement on reapportionment. 
> North Dakota turned down a _ pro- 
posal to abolish the state personal- 


property tax and overturned an old law 
that forbade drinking at a restaurant 
table even if the place has a bar just a 
few steps away. 

> Voters in 23 states approved bond 
issues worth $2.2 billion in the second- 
largest borrowing referendum in history 
(see U.S. BUSINESS). 
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COMMUNISTS 
The Era of Many Romes 


See Cover} 
A month ago he was anathema: the 
Yellow Peril, the shameless Pervert of 


True Marxism-Leninism, the terrible 
rotskyite Deviationist and Splitter 
Last week, as he stood bundled in a 


greatcoat and karakul cap atop Lenin’s 
Tomb watching the rockets roll by, 
Red China’s Chou En-lai presumably 
was still all these things to the fallen 
Nikita Khrushchev, who was nowhere 
to be seen, and possibly to many other 
Russians who have little love for the 
Chinese. But officially he was the hon- 
ored guest from the great fraternal Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, and this just 
three years after he stormed out of the 
22nd Party Congress and thereby ig- 
nited China’s momentous ideological 
feud with Russia. Now he back, 
as cautious and cool as a man defusing 
a bomb. 

When Red China’s Premier accepted 
Moscow's invitation to the 47th anni- 
versary celebration of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, it became obvious that 
Communism's two big powers are try- 


was 


ing to ease their unseemly, downright 
embarrassing differences, which had be- 
come something of a personal obses- 
sion to Khrushchev. There is no likeli- 
hood that the split will be healed in the 
foreseeable future, but it will obviously 
not remain the same. With Chou’s ar- 
rival in Moscow alongside delegations 
from every Communist nation in the 
world except Albania (which is being 
more Chinese than the Chinese), the 
post-Khrushchey era of Com- 
munism had begun 
Conference Pitch. Night was 
falling as Chou and his six-man 
entourage arrived at Moscow's 
Sheremetyevo Airport. = With 
him was Liu Shao-chi, China’s 
President. In the flare of flash- 
bulbs, Chou’s face appeared 
hard and unyielding. Significant- 
ly, he was greeted by only half 
of Russia’s new diarchy, an 
equally — sour-faced Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin. There were no 
bear hugs for Chou, though Ko- 
sygin did bring a bouquet of 
flowers. Party Boss Leonid Brezh- 
nev stayed home, possibly to 
show that Russia was not over- 
eager and to keep the visit a 
formal matter of governments. 
not an ideological meeting of 
parties 7 
Next day, Brezhnev addressed 
a jampacked audience in the 
Kremlin’s Palace of Congress 
with an appeal for Communist 
unity. and pitched hard for a 
world conference of Communist 
parties to deal with the prob- 
lem. Chou, staring indifferently 


over Brezhnev’s shoulder, was 
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the only man on the stage who failed 
to applaud. Khrushchev had called just 
such a meeting for Dec. 15, but with 
the intention of setting the stage for 
Peking’s excommunication from the 
Communist movement. Since Brezhnev, 
Kosygin & Co. still claim to be the 
legitimate heirs to  Khrushchevism, 
Chou could not readily agree to the 
meeting, even though Brezhnev’s tone 
was more wheedling than warlike. 

Brezhnev hewed 
Khrushchevian 
was vastly more subdued in tone. He 
praised peaceful coexistence and = ar- 
gued that “world war is not inevitable,” 
extolled the nuclear test-ban treaty, 
which Peking refused to sign, and made 
all the right noises about better rela- 
tions with the U.S. while keeping Rus- 
sia’s guard up. Sounding like a West- 
ern executive or politician promising 
that things were going to get efficient or 
he would know the reason why, Brezh- 
nev proclaimed his intention “to com 
bat resolutely red tape and window 
dressing.” He called for “fuller use of 
the material incentive.” meaning the 
profit motive, in “overcoming the lag 
of agricultural production.” In an in- 
direct slap at Chinese collectivization. 
Brezhnev announced the removal of 
“unfounded restrictions” on private 
farming—"the plots of land worked by 
farmers, factory and office workers’— 
restrictions that Brezhnev even more 
than Khrushchev realizes are a drag 
on Soviet output, 

A Call on Stalin. About the only 
concessions Brezhnev offered to China 
were promises to back Peking’s claims 


closely to basic 


though he 


doctrines, 





CHOU WATCHING BREZHNEV SPEAK 
Present, silent and listening. 


on Formosa and pledges to support 
“the national liberation struggle of the 
peoples of Asia. Africa and Latin 
America,” thus hinting at a more press- 
ing pursuit of revolution than Khru- 
shchev had espoused. Both Chou and 
Castro’s henchman, Ernesto (“Che”) 
Guevara, applauded vigorously when 
Brezhnev warned: “Hands off Cuba.” 
As to restoring unity within the bloc, 
Brezhnev said: “There is every objec- 
tive condition for cooperation between 
Socialist. countries to grow stronger.” 
And at the Red Square anniversary 
parade, Brezhnev wound up old Rodion 
Malinovsky, his Defense Minister, for 
a rocket-rattling speech aimed as much 
at Chou's ears as at the West's. As new 
thermonuclear behemoths rumbled by 


—among them a submarine missile 
which was meant to rival the U.S 
Polaris—Malinovsky darkly = warned 


that Russia’s armed forces would “pro- 
tect the fatherland and all countries 
of the Socialist community against any 
plots of aggressors.” 

If Chou was impressed, he did not 
show it. To demonstrate his continued 
disdain for Khrushchevian wrong-think. 
he ducked around the back of Lenin’s 
Tomb and paid a reverential visit to 
Stalin’s modest grave outside the Krem- 
lin wall. 

Two Empires. “Moscow is the third 
Rome,” goes an old Russian saying 
“A fourth there shall not be.” The first, 
of course, was the Rome of Augustus: 
the second was Constantinople, capital 
of the Eastern Roman Empire after the 
schism split the Roman world 
The Chinese are obviously determined 
to prove the prophecy wrong 
and make Peking a fourth Rome 

The western Communist em- 
pire under Moscow is the more 
powerful in terms of armaments. 
industrial potential, living stand- 
ards and education. The eastern 
empire under Peking is far more 
populous, and as a revolutionary 
force, it has the advantages of 
its very shortcomings: want 
makes it more spartan: envy of 
the good life makes it fiercer: 
having less to lose may make it 
willing to risk more. Moscow 
sounds more realistic in its 
appreciation of overwhelming 
Western strength; Peking sounds 
more fanatical in its insistence 
that the West is only a paper 
tiger—although beneath _ the 
propaganda it is unlikely that 
ancient China is really as un- 
realistic as all that. Willy-nilly, 
Moscow is more committed to 
“polycentrism,” while Peking 
sull demands greater discipline 
among the Asian Communist 
parties in its domain 

But the fact is that national- 
ism, even though Communism 
can often exploit it, remains 


great 
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Numbers show Communist 
Party membership in thousands. 


Communism’s greatest enemy: neither 
Moscow. nor in the long run Peking, 
will really be able to establish itself as a 
supranational, imperial center. The 
Communist era after Khrushchev is 
bound to be more than ever an era of 
not one or two but a great many Romes. 
Independent Dependencies. Brezhnev 
made this explicit in his speech when 
he said that “the choice of one or an- 
other method and form of Socialist con- 
struction is the sovereign right of each 
people.” It was to safeguard this right 
that the Eastern and Western European 
parties had objected to Khrushchev’s 
China policy: a Moscow crackdown on 
Peking, they felt, might re-establish too 
much of Moscow’s old authority, But 
to safeguard that same independent 
right, the Western parties now also felt 
free to criticize Khrushchev’s ouster, 
The most significant area of independ- 
ence is represented by the Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites, whose growing tendency 
to be more European than Eastern is 
one of the really important facts of the 
time. The tendency, of course, is not 
uniform, and some satellites are more 
satellitic than others. The line-up: 
> East Germany remains as anxious 
as ever to please Moscow. Despite ear- 
lier muted objections to the handling 
of Khrushchev’'s ouster. Party Boss Wal- 
ter Ulbricht took pains last week to 
show his allegiance to the new “col- 
lective leadership” of the Kremlin. He 
flattered B. & K. by imitating them, 
showed up in Moscow trailing his pup- 
pet Premier, Willi Stoph, in a show 
of “collective leadership” of his own. 
Never before had the spade-bearded 
Saxon shared billing with an underling 
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at a major state function, But Ulbricht’s 
aping of B. & K. is only to be expected 
as long as 20 Soviet divisions occupy 
his country. He is jubilant at the pros- 
pect of a Sino-Soviet dérente, particu- 
larly if it leads to a tougher Russian 
policy toward the West and renewed 
pressure on Berlin. 

> Bulgaria, whose tubby top-dog Todor 
Zhivkov was Nikita’s best behaved sat- 
ellite leader, has mixed feelings about 
both Khrushchev’s fall and the prospect 
of a détente with China. Fearful of an- 
gering the new Kremlin rulers, Zhivkov 
refrained from putting in a good word 
for his ousted protector, busied him- 
self by promising his people greater 
democratization and streamlining of the 
Bulgarian economy, which is closely 
tied to the Soviet's. 

> Rumania is delighted both with Khru- 
shchev’s fall and the prospect of keeping 
Red China within the pale of the Com- 
munist movement. Nikita was threat- 
ening to make things hot for independ- 
ent-minded Rumanian Boss Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, whose refusal to turn 
his oil-rich nation into a “gas station” 
for Comecon threw Khrushchev's bloc- 
wide economic scheme out of kilter. 
Since last March, Dej has been trying to 
avoid a complete Sino-Soviet rupture, 
while believing that a complete rap- 
prochement is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. Dej wants an amorphous Com- 
munist “commonwealth” in which Pe- 
king would provide steady ideological 
Opposition to Moscow, thus permitting 
individual nations like Rumania to ma- 
neuver between the two poles. To show 
his continued independence, Dej him- 
self stayed away from last week's Mos- 
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cow meeting. instead sent Premier lon 
Gheorghe Maurer, his glad-handing 
traveling man. 

> Poland shares the Rumanian attitude, 
but is more anxious than Dej to please 
the new Russian leadership. Party Lead- 
er Wladyslaw Gomulka allowed him- 
self to be talked out of his misgivings 
over Khrushchev’s fall, was quick to 
endorse B. & K. Gomulka wants to 
preserve his country’s relative “Liber- 
alism” and fears that a final split would 
cancel his freedom of action. The Pol- 
ish public. however, fears that a dérente 
with China might encourage the in- 
fluential Stalinist’ elements that’ lurk 
within the Polish Communist Party. 

> Hungary, where Janos Kadar_ en- 
joyed a “special relationship” with Khru- 
shchev, has more internal freedom and 
more contact with the West than any 
bloc nation, despite the continued pres- 
ence of Red Army troops. Last year 
some 70,000 Hungarians traveled in the 
West. while 200,000 Westerners—main- 
lv Austrians, Halians and West Ger- 
mans, as well as 12,000 Americans— 
came in and spent money. Budapest, 
with its fine but expensive restaurants, 
its Magyar beauties in beehive hairdos, 
its “Rockola” jukebox parlors, its ele- 
gant Hotel Gellert surrounded by Jags, 
Mercedes and Alfa Romeos, is by far 
the most European city in the bloc. 
Kadar wants to keep it that way, last 
week struck a milestone diplomatic 
agreement with neighboring Austria that 
established a mixed commission to ad- 
judicate border conflicts, may eventual- 
ly raise the mine-strewn Iron Curtain 
between the two countries. 


>» Czechoslovakia, whose precariously 
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balanced boss Antonin Novotny faces 
“elections” this month, was also tied 
closely to Khrushchev. Novotny failed 
to show at Moscow last week, sent his 
second-in-command, Party Secretary Jiri 
Hendrych, instead. At the same time, 
the Czechs announced sweeping eco- 
nomic reforms that effectively reject 
the Soviet system of centralized con- 
trol, reoriented Czechoslovakia’s lagging 
industry—once Eastern Europe's most 
advanced—along more Western lines. 
The profit motive is being given fuller 
play, and factory owners are permitted 
to work out their own supply-and-de- 
mand schedules. 

Chances of Reconciliation. The satel- 
lites’ continuing desire for a richer, rel- 
atively more capitalist consumer econ- 
omy is one major reason why a true 
reconciliation between Moscow's world 
and Peking’s world is so difficult. Mao 
Tse-tung’s China still regards all this as 
a dangerous betrayal of Marxism. Thus 
the deep differences over economic pol- 
icies, and the national and racial rival- 
ries, remain. There is no sign that Pe 
king will or can give up its competition 
with Moscow for the allegiance of the 
underdeveloped nations. 

With the added prestige of its new 
atomic bomb, Peking has no reason io 
give an inch to the Russians, Last week 
People’s Daily in Peking again blasted 
Khrushchev and “modern revisionism. 
which “emasculates the revolutionary 
working class.” While Peking also urged 
Russia to join China “against the com- 
mon enemy.” Mao was not about to 
give up his version of Communism. 

And what could Russia really do to 
patch the rift? B. & K. are saddled with 
a weak economy, cannot afford the mas- 
sive economic aid that, before 1960, 
kept Peking tied to Moscow's side. To- 
ken technical aid could be offered, and 
the new Russian leaders might win some 
Chinese good will by showing a more 
aggressive face to the West. 

As a result of these distinctly limited 
possibilities, the anniversary “summit” 
fell far short of being a reconciliation 
meeting. Still, there were soundings and 
sniflings to find approaches to unity, In 
an anniversary message. Mao called for 
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ANNIVERSARY LINE-UP ATOP LENIN TOMB* 
How to be sovereign though a satellite. 


Communist unity to make the imperial- 
ist camp “shudder.” At the very least, 
all parties hoped to avoid a return to the 
vitriol and vituperation that had marked 
the conflict during Khrushchev's last 
days. Both sides could benefit from a 
truce, And even a semblance of unity be- 
tween Communism’s two empires could 
make the West's life somewhat more 
difficult. Western policymakers have be- 
come extremely fond of the Communist 
split: whenever they ran out of ideas, 
they could always bank on the troubles 
the Reds were having among them- 
selves. But whatever their differences 
with Moscow, the Chinese are fighting 
the U.S., not Russia, in Viet Nam and, 
more or less directly, throughout Asia. 

In short. no doubt Moscow will con- 
tinue to have a serious China problem 
in dealing with Asia’s tough. arrogant 
and infinitely patient giant. But Wash- 
ington has a China problem too, and 
one that is considerably more serious 
and pressing. 


RED CHINA 


Waiting for Evolution 

In Washington these days, there is a 
lot of talk about “Chirec,” which is 
current State Department jargon’ for 
recognition of Communist China, and 
“Chirep,” which stands for Communist 
Chinese representation in the U.N. 
Washington remains firmly opposed to 
both so long as “Peking won't leave 
its neighbors alone.” Although there is 
growing support among U.N. members 
for Chinese admission, Washington is 
betting that it can squeeze through an- 
other year without having to accept 
Chirep. All very well and good. The 
trouble is that no one in the State 
Department, in the Pentagon, or any- 
where, is doing very well with what per- 
haps should be called “Chicon,” for con- 
tainment, or with any other “Chipol,” 
or policy toward Communist China. 

For 15 years, since Chiang Kai-shek’s 


From left: Bulgaria’s Zhivkov, East Ger- 
many’s Ulbricht, Kosygin, Soviet Defense Min- 
ister Malinovsky, Brezhnev, Poland's Gomulka, 
Russian) President) Anastas Mikoyan, Red 
China’s Chou 





tragic defeat. the U.S. has not exactly 
tried to ignore Red China—certainly 
the Korean war bitterly acknowledged 
its existence—but to ostracize and iso- 
late it. Perhaps there was no real alter- 
native, but the fact is that this attitude 
is getting to be increasingly difficult to 
sustain. China today is by far the most 
serious, urgent foreign-policy problem 
facing the U.S. Its presence looms over 
all Asia. There is, in the Far East, no 
area of prosperity that is not menaced, 
no conflict that is not affected or even 
instigated by Red China. Items: 

@ SOUTH VIET NAM: a continuing night- 
mare for the U.S. 

© \AOS: three-fifths gobbled up by the 
Red Pathet Lao. 

@ CAMBODIA: virtually a Peking satel- 
lite. Prince Norodom (“Prink”) Siha- 
nouk is openly aiding the Communist 
guerrillas in Viet Nam by providing them 
sanctuary, Last week the U.S. evacuated 
its embassy dependents from the Cam- 
bodian capital of Pnompenh. 

@ THAILAND: booming and staunchly 
anti-Communist, but) gravely endan- 
gered by the possible collapse of any 
of its neighbors. 

@ BURMA: hell-bent on “socialism” and 
chaos at home, “neutralism” abroad, a 
situation made more ominous by an 
850-mile common frontier with China. 
@ PAKISTAN: still tied to the West mili- 
tarily, but flirting with the Chinese. Last 
week a Pakistani delegation arrived in 
Peking for a shopping spree—with the 
help of a S60 million Chinese loan. 

@ INDIA: beset by food shortages, cor- 
ruption and mismanagement, with Red 
Chinese troops solidly dug in along the 
14,500-square-nvle border area they 
tested two years ago. 

@ NEPAL: invaded by 5,000 Communist 
Chinese technicians who are nearing 
completion of a $9,800,000 road link- 
ing Chinese-occupied Tibet to the Nep- 
alese capital of Katmandu. 

@ MALAYSIA: solidly pro-West, but dis- 
rupted internally and harassed by guer- 
rilla raids from Peking’s ally, Indonesia. 
@ INDONESIA: in economic shambles un- 
der Dictator Sukarno, with the world’s 
third-largest Communist Party waiting 
in the wings. 
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@ SOUTH KOREA: kept out of Red hands 
only by 50,000 U.S. troops. 

@ FORMOSA: still staunchly held by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 77, who con- 
tinues to insist that he will return to the 
mainland but obviously has no chance 
of doing so. 

@ PHILIPPINES: firmly tied to the U.S., 
with local Communists reduced to an 
insignificant handful. but beset by eco- 
nomic troubles and worried about Chi- 
nese and Indonesian expansion. 

@ JAPAN: Asia's most brilliantly West- 
ernized country, which nevertheless 
hankers for trade with China and re- 
fuses to translate its economic prog- 
ress into anti-Communist political ac- 
tion in Asia. 

On top of all this China now has the 
Bomb—or at least a bomb of sorts. 

When Can They Deliver? The U.S. 
is taking a second look at that bomb. 
Peking is now believed capable of build- 
ing several 20- to 30-kiloton nuclear 
devices a year, probably has enough 
fissionable material on hand to stage a 
second test at any time. Uranium is in 
good supply, as is lithium, an important 
H-bomb material. 

Red China can probably deliver a 
bomb a lot sooner than the five to ten 
years that U.S. officials first believed it 
would take. The U.S. moved from “ex- 
plosion” at Alamogordo to bomb over 
Hiroshima in less than three weeks. If 
the Chinese are thinking in terms of a 


clumsy, 20-kiloton blockbuster — like 
Hiroshima’s (10 ft. long, 28 in. wide, 
and weighing 9,000 Ibs.), they could 


probably deliver it along their periphery 
within six months, Peking’s 275 Russian- 
built IL-28 bombers are capacious 
enough to carry such bombs to targets 
up to 600 miles away, 

Peking also has five IL-I8 jet trans- 
ports capable of carrying a 15-ton load 
4,000 miles. Thus most major Asian 
cities—Tokyo, Manila, New Delhi, 
Bangkok, Rangoon and = others—miay 
well find themselves within Red Chi- 
nese atomic range some time early in 


1965. Peking, moreover, has launched 
a missile program guided by Chien 
Hsueh-shen, 52, a 1938 Caltech Ph.D 
grad and jet-propulsion specialist. Chien 
was chief of the rocket section of the 
U.S. Scientific Commission on National 
Defense during World War II. In 1950 
he was caught trying to slip out of Cal- 
ifornia, bound for Red China. He was 
finally permitted to leave the U.S. in 
1955, surfaced immediately in Peking 
The status of his missile program is 
obscure, but it is known that a missile 
range has been laid out near the Sin- 
Kiang nuclear testing ground. Some ob- 
servers believe that. despite shortages 
of vital nickel and chromium, Red Chi- 
na, which already has some Soviet- 
designed, surface-to-surface rockets, 
might have a nuclear-tipped, 200-mile 
missile in two to three years. 

Will They Use It? In view of all this, 
why aren't China’s neighbors more wor- 
ried? One experienced U.S. observer in 
Hong Kong says: “They aren’t scaring 
worth a damn.” They are nevertheless 
impressed that economically backward 
China accomplished the feat of build- 
ing the bomb, Throughout Asia and Af- 
rica, among nations that vociferously 
disapproved of U.S. atomic tests. there 
is a certain racial satisfaction that an- 
other white man’s monopoly has been 
broken. There is some talk that India and 
Japan might now try to build bombs 
of their own. 

The question has been raised in the 
U.S., Australia and elsewhere whether 
Red China should be “enucleated” by 
bombing her atomic plants. The U.S. is 
evidently opposed to this, in the ab- 
sence of some Chinese aggression, Quite 
apart from possible Russian reaction, 
the Chinese themselves could. strike 
back simply by allowing their armies 
to overrun Southeast Asia and thereby 
involving the U.S. in a major war. At 
any rate, U.S. experts seem convinced 
that the Chinese will not use their bomb. 

Despite their tough talk about aid- 
ing revolutions and wars of “liberation.” 
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SINKIANG NUCLEAR TEST 
Who will survive whom? 


they have pursued a cautious policy, 
holding back from Quemoy and Matsu, 
for instance, and never really pressing 
their successful invasion of India. The 
Chinese understand, or must be made to 
understand. Washington feels, that their 
use of the bomb could bring instant re- 
taliation from the U.S, and with it the 
destruction of their major cities and 
industries. 

Besides, the Chinese do not need to 
use the bomb. Peking’s 2,500,000-man 
army, backed by 15 million reservists, 
police and militiamen, is the largest 
ground force in the world. Supported 
by four artillery and armored divisions 
(the latter mostly equipped with Rus- 
sian T-34 tanks), the forces are pres- 
ently placed in Manchuria, around Pe- 
king. along the coast between Shanghai 
and Canton, in South China, and in the 
southwest opposite India. Since early 
this year, they have been undergoing 
intensified small-unit training. Though 
their military equipment is largely 
World War II vintage and their supply 
lines would be vulnerable to modern 
air power, the Chinese could obviously 
overrun any of their neighbors, at least 
temporarily, if they chose. 

Invasion or Revolution? But again the 
U.S. does not really expect Red China 
to launch invasions, believes that Peking 
has a reasonably healthy respect for the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet and the U.S. air 
forces stationed at island bases through- 
out the Pacific. China can obviously 
continue to rely on subversion and revo- 
lution, methods with which it is doing 
extremely well. This, rather than the 
Chinese bomb or even the Chinese 
army, is the basic challenge to the U.S. 
The key China problem thus reverts to 
where it was before the Lop Nor blast 
—how to stem Peking’s slow erosion of 
the Western position in Asia. 

Some of the best-intentioned and 
most experienced U.S. policymakers are 
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convinced that the U.S. must above all 
counter Red China’s war of ideas. These 
ideas really boil down to: get rid of the 
foreigners and let Communism give you 
a better life. Successful though this 
crude approach is in Asia, it has yet to 
work anywhere without the accompani- 
ment of subversion, political infighting, 
blackmail and the threat of force. From 
the time that Chiang Kai-shek was fight- 
ing the Communists for his life down to 
the present crisis in Viet Nam, the U.S. 
has tirelessly told itself that the Commu- 
nist challenge must be met by providing 
an equal or better promise of a decent 
life, by finding enlightened non-Commu- 
nist leadership, and creating stable non- 
Communist societies along the periphery 
of China. In some countries this has at 
least partly worked. But what if non- 
Communist governments were to col- 
lapse, giving way to Communist or neu- 
tralist regimes without a single Chinese 
soldier crossing a frontier? Obviously, 
the only U.S. choice then would be to 
pull out or to fight. What would the 
answer be? One psychological difficulty 
faced by the U.S. in Southeast Asia now 
is that many people doubt the answer 
really would be “to fight.” 

Basically, the U.S. plan is to avoid or 
postpone that choice by every device— 
military aid, economic and technical 
Support, money, persuasion—for having 
to make such a choice would in itself be 
a form of failure. In the long run, U.S. 
policy is simply to hang on and hope for 
what someone in the State Department 
may yet call “Chinev’—the evolution of 
Red China. The notion is that through 
contacts with the outside world, China 
will become subject to outside ideas 
gradually learn responsibility, like Rus- 
sia develop a desire for a better, softer 
life and, as a result, take a softer line. 

To judge from present-day China, this 
is not an impossible, but certainly an 
extremely fragile hope. 

The Masses. Not that it has become 
any easier to know what is going on in- 
side China. In the absence of published 
statistics, Peking watchers are even 
worse off than Kremlin watchers; they 
are reduced to gleaning shipping records 
from the world’s docks to reconstruct 
Chinese production figures, and count 
the number of lines someone receives in 
a newspaper account to determine his 
standing in the community. While most 
Western newsmen, with the exception 
of Americans, are admitted to the Chi- 
nese mainland, they are so few and so 
restricted that journalism’s old friend of 
half a century ago—“a traveler just re- 
turned from the interior”—is once again 
an essential source of information. With 
patient use of these devices plus a few 
other tricks, newsmen and intelligence 
experts do get a picture of China—but 
the country’s innate paradoxes can be as 
baffling as Communist propaganda. 

“This is a land so vast,” reports 
Time's Hong Kong bureau, “that winter 
snows are already howling across large 
areas of it while other expanses. still 
simmer in humid tropical heat. A land 
so fragmented that millions upon mil- 
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lions of its human swarm cannot under- 
stand the dialect spoken by millions and 
millions more. So ancient that its past is 
a palpable presence, and so modern that 
it has jolted the world with an atomic 
explosion, So expansionist that its neigh- 
bors have lived in varied degrees of fear 
since before the birth of Christ, and so 
troubled internally that as often as not 
it has been unable to feed and clothe it- 
self. So weak, so strong, so arrogant, so 
humble, so rich, so poor, so wise, so 
foolish. But one generalization can be 
made today: the majority of the people 
remain loyal and obedient to the Com- 
munist Party and the Communist cause. 
Not enthusiastic, but obedient.” 
Inevitably they strike Western visit- 
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MAO STATUE & MARX POSTER IN PEKING 
The sun may be setting. 


ors as robotlike. In Canton’s main park 
3,000 Communist youth at a signal be- 
gin wildly cheering a Western business- 
man, and at another signal, just as 
obediently, they stop. People seem ter- 
rified to accept even the smallest gift 
from foreigners, evidently for fear of 
being tabbed as spies. Visiting coedu- 
cational Sian University, a French Dep- 
uty asks a question natural to any 
Frenchman: “Does the proximity of 
5,000 boys and 2,000 girls pose any 
problems?” There are puzzled stares, 
and the rector replies: “What sort of 
problems?” The French visitor: “Sexual 
problems.” The rector: “Je ne vois pas 
{I don’t follow you].” 

Perhaps he really does not, for even 
hand holding is condemned as “bour- 
geois.” Part of the reason for the puri- 
tan policy is to discourage early mar- 
riages and thus population growth (an 
estimated 12 million a year). Contra- 
ceptives. are displayed everywhere, and 
free literature on the subject is avail- 
able for study under the glass tops of 
teahouse tables. 


SSS 


The Economy. Economically, Red 
China is still suffering from the disas- 
trous “Great Leap Forward,” a short- 
lived 1958-61 attempt at crash indus- 
trialization and collectivization that re- 
sulted in a major drop backward. The 
country is also still feeling the effects 
of the 1960 pullout of Russian techni- 
cians, who not only took their blueprints 
with them but also, in a final fraternal 
gesture, sabotaged the machinery they 
left behind. In North China people in 
rags still live in the same caves around 
Yenan in which Mao and his men holed 
up for years after the Long March. All 
kinds of consumer goods are pathetical- 
ly scarce and expensive: a new bicycle 
costs an unskilled city worker half a 
year’s pay. A Japanese newsman in 
Mukden leaves two used razor blades 
on the wash basin in his hotel. A few 
days later, in Tientsin, he receives a small 
envelope containing the blades. His 
comment: “There is simply nothing to 
be discarded in China today.” 

Stull, considerable and important 
progress has been made. Production of 
fertilizer, oil and farm tools is up. Tex- 
tile output, which brings in much of 
Peking’s foreign exchange, has been 
largely recovered, is expected to total 
4.5 billion linear meters this year (v. 
the pre-Leap rate of 5 billion). Red 
China now manufactures _rolled-steel 
railroad wheels, X-ray machines, tran- 
sistor radios, computers. 

With only 275 million acres of tilla- 
ble soil (the rest is too cold, moun- 
tainous or arid), Peking’s planners have 
only one-third of an acre from which 
to nourish each stomach: whereas in 
other countries the ratio is two or three 
acres per person. With fertilizer. still 
in short supply, rations continue slim. 
But of late, the hunger pangs have 
eased. Grain production is up from a 
post-Leap year low of 160 million tons 
to 186 million tons this year, and an- 
other 5,000,000 tons a year are being 
imported from the West. 

Food & Trade. There are more veg- 
etables, pork and eggs. In many areas 
pork is off the ration, though its price 
makes it a luxury. Despite the ridicule 
he heaped on Khrushchev’s incentive 
measures, Mao permits hog farmers, 
after delivering their fixed quotas to 
collectives, to sell the balance on a free 
market. Dogs and cats, slaughtered 
wholesale for food during the Leap, are 
again appearing with impunity in Pe- 
king and Shanghai, and even birds— 
once relentlessly exterminated as pred- 
ators—have returned to Canton. 

Red China's trade with non-Commu- 
nist countries has burgeoned from 
$673.9 million a decade ago to a record 
$1.8 billion this year, itself 20% above 
1963." Peking imports fertilizer, cot- 
ton, chemicals, steel and industrial ma- 


Latest two-way trade totals: Hong Kong 
$310 million, Japan $250 million, Austra- 
lia $220 million, Canada $150 million, Malay- 
sia $120 million, Great Britain $100 million, 
France $100 million, West Germany $56.2 
million, Argentina $55 million, Italy $38.4 
million, The Netherlands $28.7 million. 
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chinery, exports soybeans, coal, iron 
ore, rice, tea and hog bristles. 

In Peking last week, British Board of 
Trade President Douglas Jay inaugu- 
rated a $3,080,000 British trade fair. 
The 230 exhibitors are offering every- 
thing from an aircraft instrument land- 
ing system to a diesel electric locomo- 
tive. Doing business with Peking can be 
both sweet and sour. Japanese business- 
men, no amateurs themselves, describe 
Mao’s Marxist idealists as ruthless bar- 
gainers. Moreover, the Reds begin ev- 
ery session with an infuriating propa- 
ganda speech, and cannot meet at all on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, when they 
do their own indoctrinal homework. 

The Rulers. Whether trade will bring 
about prosperity and hence evolution 
remains to be seen. But one form of 
evolution—age—is taking place among 
China’s leaders themselves. Mao Tse- 
tung. nearly 71, is panegyrized by his 
subjects as “the sun in our hearts.” but 
he is setting fast. Though his mind is 
evidently as Machiavellian as ever, his 
eyesight is failing, he trembles as with 
palsy and moves about feebly. During 
a luncheon for a Western visitor last 
month, Mao was helped to and from 
the dining room by nurses. 

Directly under Mao, in No. 2 posi- 
tion, is President Liu Shao-chi, 66. Off to 
one side, but part of the government 
wing of the regime, is Premier Chou 
En-lai, 66. Off to the other side, and be- 
longing to the party wing, is Teng Hsiao- 
ping. 62, General Secretary of the Par- 
ty Central Committee. A jaunty, re- 
lentless, ex-army political commissar 
who, since 1954, has been the party's 
chief executive and hatchetman, Teng 
could well turn out to be Mao’s even- 
tual successor. 

But for the present, as his mission to 
Moscow suggests, Chou En-lai remains 
the unchallenged top troubleshooter of 
Chinese Communism, Grandson of a 
mandarin, Chou was a member of the 
“worker-study group” of young Chinese 
that Mao Tse-tung, then a librarian at 
Peking University, organized in the ear- 
ly "20s and sent to Paris for education 
and inspiration. During World War II, 
Chou (pronounced Joe) was the affable 
good Joe who acted as liaison man 
in Chungking—and convinced many 
Americans that his group consisted only 
of idealistic agrarian reformers. In 
more recent years he has turned up as 
Peking’s shrill, belligerent mouthpiece 
at Geneva conferences on Indo-China 
As his seamed, pasty face may confirm, 
he is reported ailing, and he disap- 
peared for several weeks earlier this 
year, possibly for treatment. But Chou 
has a habit of re-emerging in important 
endeavors, such as his grand tour of 
Africa last winter, after which he pro- 
nounced the Dark Continent “ripe for 
revolution.” 

The Youth. If power went to any of 
these three stalwarts, all veterans of 
the Long March, Mao's hard line would 
not be likely to change. But what about 
the younger generation? Half of Red 
China's populace is under 35, and Mao 
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frankly worries about the danger that 
they will turn soft. “They have not 
known war,” he says. “They have not 
known the landlords. They have not 
known combat.” There is evident sus- 
picion that at least some Chinese are 
getting tired of their spartan existence 
and the aggressive revolutionary policy 
it serves. The regime has launched a re- 
lentless domestic drive against “revision- 
ism,” accompanied by a campaign to 
create a whole new crop of “Maos,” or, 
as the party puts it, “millions of new 
leaders for the revolutionary cause.” 
Mao has warned that the influence of 
Khrushchevism could “change China’s 
color,” and has declared that unless the 
party's next generation is as tough as 


wishes Mao and his crowd would die 
soon. They say, “Let's just see if they 
can live longer than we—let’s just see 
who will survive whom.’ ” 

Firm but Flexible. Even the most 
optimistic U.S. policymakers concede 
that it might be a decade or two before 
such heretical opinions really begin to 
make themselves felt. But they feel that 
if the U.S. can just hang on in Asia, 
time is on its side. Could the process 
be hastened by bringing China “into 
polite society” and ending its isolation, 
as the advocates of “Chirep” and “Chi- 
rec” argue? At present—and even if 
such moves could be squared with the 
existence of Chiang’s regime on For- 
mosa—there is no evidence that “evo- 
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GYMNASTIC EXHIBITION IN CANTON STADIUM 
The robots may turn skeptical. 


the Long Marchers, “it would not be 
long, perhaps only a decade, before a 
counterrevolutionary restoration on a 
national scale inevitably occurred.” 
Among children, efforts to implement 
“thought seedlings” are being redoubled. 
In a Peking nursery a French corre- 
spondent is told by the teacher that her 


brood is “learning to hate the class 
enemies.” And who are they? “Land- 
lords, reactionaries and American im- 
perialists,” chant the four- and_five- 


year-olds. On Children’s Day, parents 
are exhorted to nurture in their off- 
spring a “revolutionary red heart.” 

But there are also some signs that 
not all this brainwashing is successful, 
that there is much indifference and some 
downright skepticism about party pro- 
nouncements. One recent refugee from 
Red China says he did not believe that 
Khrushchev would ever be defeated by 
Mao, for the simple reason that the 
local party secretary said he would be 
—and no one ever believes the party 
secretary. Another refugee recalls: “Ev- 
ery young man I talked with in Canton 


lution” can be brought about that read- 
ily. Peking has shown no willingness to 
give anything whatever in return for 
concessions of this sort. More than 
Mao's version of Marxism is at stake; 
behind his insistence on undying hos- 
tility against the “imperialists” lies not 
so much ideology as an almost visceral, 
vengeful attitude toward the West. 

And yet it is hard to see how the 
U.S. can go on indefinitely along pres- 
ent lines. There is a nagging, exas- 
perated feeling that somehow, some day 
the situation must be moved off dead 
center. One old China hand expresses 
it thus: “We must learn to be tough 
without being rigid. We must be firm 
and flexible too.” Until that paradox 
can be translated into action, the U.S. 
may have to be just firm. Mao once 
wrote: “Political power comes out of 
the barrel of a gun.” Americans can 
amend that slightly: there is also power 
in money, in skill, in the belief in free- 
dom. But Mao has a point, and the U.S. 
must let him know that the point will 
not be ignored. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Down, Down, Down 

Is South Viet Nam literally ungov- 
ernable? More than ever it looked that 
way last week as the latest regime was 
installed in Saigon, amid the usual grim 
expressions of resolve and the usual 
lofty promises of reform. Hardly had 
the new Premier, Tran Van Huong 
(Time, Nov. 6) moved into his office 
when he ran head-on into the same 
murky obstacles that had undermined 
not only the government of Ngo Dinh 
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PREMIER HUONG 
Again, the apostles of anarchy. 


Diem, who was murdered a year ago 
supposedly to clear the way for reform, 
but had brought down the regime of 
Soldier-Premier Nguyen Khanh as well. 

To satisfy the clamor for a civilian 
government, Huong had put together 
a Cabinet of younger men (average 
age: 47) than had ruled before. They 
were bureaucrats and technicians who 
in general were chosen for ability, not 
to satisfy political debts. The Cabinet 
was, in Huong’s words, determined to 
“crack down on graft and nepotism, 
Strengthen the economy, improve hous- 
ing, education and health.” What could 
be wrong with that? 

Plenty, according to powerful Ngu- 
yen Xuan Chu, 73, acting chairman of 
the High National Council, a group of 
official watchdogs known to Saigon cyn- 
ics as the “National Museum.” Huffing 
that he had not been consulted on the 
makeup of the government, Chu_re- 
signed. His real complaint seemed deep- 
er than that—at least as deep as the 
grumbling of those apostles of ambi- 
guity and anarchy, the Buddhists, who 
acidly objected to Premier Huong’s ad- 
monition that “a sharp line must be 
drawn between politics and religion.” 
Obviously the supposedly unworldly Bud- 
dhists do not cherish the doctrine of 
the separation of Pagoda and State. 

Delicate Inquiries. Suddenly Saigon’s 
press blossomed with warnings that “in 
critical times religion cannot let the 
military and the politicians have a free 
hand in national affairs,” and from the 
main pagoda in Hué, Buddhist priests 
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began warning their followers that Bud- 
dhism faced “new threats,” called on 
loyal Buddhists to defend the faith 
“against its enemies.” 

Apart from the pressure on Huong 
to reshuffle his Cabinet to include direct 
Buddhist representation. other political 
factions were raising their voices. Dis- 
regarding a warning by Huong against 
public demonstrations, a noisy rally of 
the National Student Union concluded 
with a call for dissolution of the new 
government and a vow to take to the 
streets to enforce the demand. The pol- 
iticians were also sharpening _ their 
knives for Nguyen Khanh, who had only 
recently stepped aside as civilian leader, 
but stayed on as military commander in 
chief. In his lurching efforts to build a 
workable government, Khanh — had 
purged many powerful army officers, 
now was reaping the rewards. Last 
week various members of the High Na- 
tional Council slipped over to the U.S. 
embassy to inquire delicately what the 
American attitude would be if Khanh 
were removed as army commander, In 
effect, if not in so many words, the 
answer was that the U.S. wants Khanh. 

To exasperated U.S. officials, 
the continued political machinations 
seemed destined only to frustrate the 
fight against the Viet Cong further. 
Now every day brought defeat to the 
government troops struggling to track 
down and kill the elusive guerrillas. 
Moreover, the Viet Cong inflicted a 
galling psychological defeat on the U.S. 
forces themselves, revealing at least 
part of the U.S. command as grossly 
careless and inept. 

Tempting Target. For months, row 
after row of U.S. aircraft—helicopters, 
fighter-bombers, long-range U-2 recon- 
naissance planes—have stood wing to 
wing at the important Bienhoa airport, 
a dozen miles northeast of Saigon. 
Many Air Force officers have worried 
at the lack of adequate perimeter de- 
fense at the base. Especially vulnerable 
was the northern edge of the field, 
where for some reason no one ever 
thought to clear the bush and trees that 
offer concealment along a wide gentle 
slope not far from the barracks where 
U.S. troops at the base are quartered. 

Bienhoa became all the more tempt- 
ing to the Communists after the Tonkin 
Gulf clashes, when more than 30 big 
B-57 jet bombers flew in from Pacific 
bases as stand-by weapons in case a 
long-range attack on North Viet Nam 
—or even China—should be called for. 

Most of the B-57s crews were asleep 
when a little band of Viet Cong crept 
to within 2,500 yards of the Bienhoa 
flight line, took accurate aim and 
blasted the barracks and airstrip with 
8I-mm. mortars. G.Ls ran pell-mell 
from their bivouac as more than 100 
rounds fell onto the sleeping quarters, 
injuring 72 and killing four. Already, 
the midnight raiders had pumped shell 
after shell onto the B-57s, destroying 
six and damaging at least six more. 
Fire spread quickly from plane to plane 
because they stood so close together: 





sandbags would have saved many from 
shrapnel, but such protection did not 
exist because, U.S. officers explained 
lamely, there was insufficient local labor 
to fill and stack them. 

As dawn broke, a tardy Vietnamese 
search group set off in chase, but the 
rebels were nowhere to be found. It 
remained only to clear the debris from 
Bienhoa’s strip—blackened hulks of the 
wrecked planes, the bodies of the dead 
from the barracks, and the few dud 
mortar shells that had fallen without 
exploding. Ironically, they bore the 
marking “Made in USA, 1944”, and 
were apparently part of the booty cap- 
tured by the Communists when the 
French surrendered in 1954, 


THE CONGO 
The Rebels Collapse 


From the depths of the Congolese 
rain forest came the plaintive voice of 
Christophe Gbenye, President of the 
rebels’ self-proclaimed People’s Repub- 
lic of the Congo. “I did what I could 
to preserve African honor,” he said in 
a radio message to the continent's na- 
tionalist leaders, “and you have left me 
alone beneath the bombardments of the 
Americans and Belgians. In the name 
of Lumumba, I utter a last appeal.” 

But not even the invocation of the 
martyred leftist was likely to help. For 
last week the whole rebel cause was 
collapsing. Incredible as it seemed, 
Moise Tshombe's chaotic army was ad- 
vancing furiously on all fronts. Spear- 
headed by white mercenaries, and op- 
erating under the air cover of U.S.- 
supplied B-26 fighter-bombers, govern- 
ment troops had marched to within 
striking distance of the rebel capital of 
Stanleyville. 

More Punch. The turning point came 
in August, when a loyalist garrison 
drove back a major rebel assault on 
Bukavu after three bloody days of street 
fighting, giving Tshombe’s dispirited 
army its first real victory. Even more 
important, however, were 450 white 
mercenaries—mostly South Africans, 
Rhodesians and Belgians—recruited by 
Tshombe to give his army more punch. 
The mercenaries were organized into 
small units and sent to shore up be- 
sieged garrisons, and to lead—and often 
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plan—attacks on strategic rebel towns. 
Slowly, sporadically, Tshombe’s forces 
began to close in. By taking Boende, 
they halted a rebel drive toward Leo- 
poldville. By seizing Albertville and 
Uvira, they all but cut off the rebel sup- 
ply lines from the Communist Chinese 
embassy in Burundi. 

Last week the drive suddenly grew 
into a major offensive. Along the Ugan- 
da border, a government column shook 
the rebel hold on the northeastern Con- 
go by recapturing the towns of Beni 
and Lubero. In the west, another force 
rolled unopposed from Boende all the 
way to Ikela, a vital road junction 185 
miles from Stanleyville. But the main 
force came from the south. There, led 
by a Belgian colonel and 250 merce- 
naries, the 2,000-man Sth Mechanized 
Brigade clanked out of its staging area 
at Kongolo one morning, rumbled 250 
miles in four days, conquered the rebel 
communications center at Kindu almost 
without firing a shot, and found itself a 
mere 250 miles south of Stanleyville. 
The brigade's principal tactical weapon 
along the way had been the telephone: 
at each town it stopped long enough 
to phone a warning to the rebel garri- 
son in the next town to get out while it 
could. Unfailingly, the rebels fled. 

Deadly Game. In Stanleyville, Gbe- 
nye’s government—which from the be- 
ginning had been so disreputable that 
not even the Chinese Communists would 
recognize it—appeared to be on its last 
legs. Food supplies were running out, 
and the few remaining scraps were be- 
ing black-marketed at many times their 
normal worth. Rebel savages, hopped 
up by dope and voodoo spells, pillaged 
the city almost unchecked. And from 
the surrounding rebel countryside came 
tales of kangaroo courts that forced 
their victims to swallow gasoline, then 
sticed them open and ignited them. 
Through it all, the rebel leaders quar- 
reled and bickered among themselves; 
the Foreign Minister even hinted to a 
press conference that President Gbenye 
had sold out to the Americans. 

If he had, the Americans would like 
to hear about it. For the desperate Gbe- 
nye had turned to a deadly game of 
blackmail. Announcing that he had tak- 
en hostage all 60 Americans and 800 
Belgians who had been stranded by the 
rebel invasion of Stanleyville, he de- 
manded an immediate end to U.S. and 
Belgian aid to Tshombe. Threatened 
Gbenye, in a broadcast on the official 
rebel radio in Stanleyville: “We can 
no longer guarantee the lives and prop- 
erty of Belgian and American citizens.” 

Gbenye may have been bluffing, but 
Tshombe obviously would rather not 
have to put him to the test. At weck’s 
end, as his army paused to regroup, the 
Premier broadcast “a solemn appeal to 
the rebels to lay down their arms” and 
arrest Gbenye and his cohorts. Added 
Tshombe: “We insist particularly that 
all foreigners held hos must be 
freed, and ask the entire civilian popu- 
lation to protect them until our army 
arrives.” 
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In the first hour, cries of “shame.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Cruel to Lepers 

In a crystal coach drawn by six 
white horses, Queen Elizabeth rode in 
state last week to the Palace of West- 
minster for the ceremonial opening of 
a new Parliament. Seldom has that ar- 
cane ritual seemed more at odds with 
reality. Elizabeth's “most — gracious 
speech from the throne,” written for 
the monarch by the first Labor govern- 
ment in her ecleven-year reign, was a 
catalogue of welfare statism that im- 
mediately challenged the Tories’ dis- 
position to let the new administration 
“play itself in.” Gambling its slender, 
five-seat majority in the House of Com- 
mons, Labor declared its determination 
to renationalize the steel industry, one 
of the few issues likely to rally the nine 
Liberal M.P.s behind the solidly op- 
posed Tories in coming months. 

As it turned out, the Commons had 
been in session hardly an hour when it 
was convulsed by an interparty melee 
that was as un-English as it was un- 
precedented. It had nothing to do 
with steel, 

"“Squalid Campaign.” Early in his 
first speech as Prime Minister, Harold 
Wilson expressed his regret that For- 
eign Secretary Patrick Gordon Walker, 
who was unseated in last month's gen- 
eral election, could not take part in 
the debate (he will probably be re- 
elected from a safe Labor constituency 
by year’s end). Stung by chuckles from 
the Opposition benches, Wilson looked 
up from his notes and tore into a vit- 
riolic attack on his predecessor, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home. as well as on Pe- 
ter Griffiths, the Tory candidate who 
defeated Gordon Walker at Smethwick, 
a Midlands industrial suburb that has 
colored immigrants. 


Over a rising storm of protest from 
the Opposition, Wilson declared that 
Griffiths had won Smethwick with “an 
utterly squalid campaign” based on ra- 
cial prejudice. Charging that the Tories 
would bear “a lasting brand of shame” 
for Sir Alec’s reluctance to condemn 
such tactics, Wilson shouted — that 
Grifliths should “serve his term here 
as a parliamentary leper.” After a 
shocked pause, surging, howling, ges- 
ticulating M.P.s from both sides of the 
House silenced Wilson for 15 tumultu- 
ous minutes. Never before had a new 
Prime Minister stirred such hostility 
in the Commons, Amid shouts of 
“Shame!” and “Disgraceful!” 25 Op- 
position M.P.s stalked out; a motion 
to censure Wilson was later signed by 
50 Tories. 

Pies into Pence. Even in the heat of 
debate, Wilson's attack on Home was 
hardly warranted: the Tory leader had 
specifically deplored racism during the 
campaign. For that matter, few M.P.s 
believed that Wilson, who is one of the 
coolest, wiliest tacticians in the Labor 
Party, delivered such a diatribe on the 
spur of the moment. 

In fact, over the next few months, 
Wilson’s aim may be deliberately to 
provoke impassioned Tory opposition 
to Labor's vote-catching _ legislative 
goals, which range from free medicine 
under the National Health Service to 
bigger welfare benefits for a sixth of 
the population. Then, before pie-in-the- 
sky turns into shillings-and-pence in tax- 
ation, Wilson may go back to the peo- 
ple for a less precarious mandate 
Meanwhile, four Labor backbenchers 
filed a tongue-in-cheek motion censur- 
ing the Prime Minister for describing 
Smethwick’s M.P. as a “leper.” Wilson, 
they declared, had thus cast “a cruel 
and unmerited slight on lepers.” 
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RUSSIA 


Lara’s Return 

“The riddle of life, the riddle of 
death, the enchantment of genius, of 
unadorned beauty—these things were 
ours,” wept the beautiful Lara over the 
body of her lover, Dr. Zhivago. “But 
the small problems of practical life— 
things like the reshaping of the planet 
—these things, no thank you, they are 
not for us.” Soon afterward, the her- 
oine of Poet Boris Pasternak’s great 
novel was arrested by Soviet secret 
police “and probably died somewhere, 
forgotten as a nameless number on 
a list that afterwards got mislaid, in 
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OLGA AT PASTERNAK’S FUNERAL (1960) 
“The small problems are not for us.’ 
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one of the concentration camps of the 
north.” 

Lara’s fictional fate was prophetic. In 
1960, after Pasternak himself died, So- 
viet secret police arrested Olga Ivin- 
skaya, the handsome blonde poetess 
who had been Pasternak’s great love, 
soul mate, literary agent and secretary 
—and his model for the tender and gen- 
erous Lara. It was the second time 
Olga had had to pay for her devotion: 
after the Stalin regime accused Paster- 
nak of intellectual heresy, she spent four 
years in a concentration camp, was re- 
leased only in the amnesty following 
Stalin’s death in 1953. Last week, pos- 
sibly as a consequence of Khrushchev’s 
ouster, Olga, at 59, was again free, 

After a fashion. During her four 
years as librarian of the Potma Work 
Camp in Siberia, she had written a sheaf 
of poems—but she needed government 
permission to publish them. To keep her- 
self alive, she hoped to return to her 
work as a translator of foreign poets, 
but that too required government ap- 
proval. Since her small apartment on 
Moscow's Potapov Street had been 
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turned over to strangers, she was even 
dependent on the state for new quarters. 
But the small problems of practical 
life were no more for Olga than they 
had been for Lara. She spent her first 
day in Moscow at Pasternak’s grave. 


EUROPE 
To NATO’s Brink 


On the surface it looked like a case 
of megalomania aggravated by logic. 

The megalomania seemed to be De 
Gaulle’s, determined as he was to be 
the leader of Europe and apparently 
ready to wreck both the Common Mar- 
ket and NATO if they stood in his way. 
The logic was provided by his Foreign 
Minister, Maurice Couve de Murville, 
who was full of brilliant French argu- 
ments about how a true partnership 
between the U.S. and France required 
two entirely separate policies. On closer 
examination, however, the megaloma- 
nia was perhaps not quite so maniacal 
and the logic not quite so logical. 

No Mood for Patience. On the Com- 
mon Market, the French position was, 
on the whole, unassailable. All Paris 
really wanted was for West Germany 
to stick to a previously reached agree- 
ment for the reduction of agricultural 
prices. Because Germany's inefficient 
subsidized farmers want no part of this 
and because Chancellor Ludwig Erhard 
faces an election next year, Bonn was 
dragging its feet. A more sympathetic 
character than Charles de Gaulle might 
have understood and been patient. De 
Gaulle understood, all right, but he was 
in no mood for patience. There were 
renewed threats that unless he got satis- 
faction on the issue, he might pull out 
of the Market entirely. 

Would he really do it? “France will 
look twice before making a fatal move,” 
declared Le Monde, pointing out that 
thanks to the Treaty of Rome, French 
industrialists have broken with a long 
tradition of protectionism and have 
been building industrial strength on a 
multinational scale—the only way to 
meet American competition. Yet Pre- 
mier Georges Pompidou was quoted by 
friends as saying, “Nous partirons.” 
He could of course be talking of a limit- 
ed departure—perhaps absence from 
sessions of The Six for a few weeks. 

French Reasoning. On NATO, the 
French position is considerably less logi- 
cal. Basically, De Gaulle holds that to 
be truly sovereign today, a nation needs 
its Own atomic deterrent, and he in- 
sists that France must have its force de 
frappe rather than rely on the U.S. 
But what about other European coun- 
tries, notably West Germany? To them 
he says blandly that they can always 
rely on France. In short, he treats the 
rest of Europe the way he says Wash- 
ington treats him. 

For that reason he opposes MLF, 
the U.S.-backed scheme for interna- 
tionally manned, nuclear-equipped sur- 
face ships that would give European 
nations a sense of participation in nu- 
clear defense but still leave with the 








U.S. President the actual decision to use 
the missiles. At an eleven-hour foreign- 
policy debate in the French assembly, 
Couve de Murville in effect argued that 
MLF is a phony, that it would divide 
and not unite Europe. He was particu- 
larly angry at Bonn, which had accepted 
MLF as well as virtually every other 
U.S. plan, while being increasingly cool 
to De Gaulle’s policies. 

Where French reasoning — breaks 
down is that MLF would give the Ger- 
mans at least a squeeze on the nuclear 
trigger, while the French force de 
frappe would give them, in effect, noth- 
ing. The point was perfectly expressed 
in a recent conversation between a Ger- 
man and a French official. The dia- 
logue went something like this: 

Frenchman: We need you in our 
force de frappe. An atomic arsenal is 
expensive, and German cooperation 
would be to both our advantages. 

German: But your offer is much 
more costly than MLF. Who would 
have ultimate say in the use of the 
weapons under your plan? 

Frenchman; Well, of course, we 
would expect to maintain control, 

German; You are saying that we 
should invest much more money in a 
tiny atomic force that you control rath- 
er than less money in an enormous 
atomic force that the Americans con- 
trol. We would get more of our mon- 
ey’s worth with the Americans. 

Frenchman; Ah, mon ami, you do 
not understand the Americans. You 
only fought against them in two wars. 
They were our allies. And let me tell 
you, they always come late. 

Stirring Gestures. The only alterna- 
tive to 1) MLF and 2) a French-con- 
trolled nuclear force would be a truly 
integrated European army with its own 
nuclear capacity. But De Gaulle dislikes 
the idea of such integration, and Wash- 
ington dislikes the idea of giving up its 
nuclear veto. If the U.S. persists with 
the MLF scheme—which Britain’s La- 
bor government may accept, although 
with modifications—the French hint 
that they might pull out of NATO. 

Just how France would go about this 
is of course interesting. All the way? 
Limited withdrawals? Probably the lat- 
ter, with such starting gestures as pull- 
ing French officers out of supreme 
headquarters near Paris or out of the 
NATO standing group in Washington. 
If that didn’t have sufficient effect, then 
might come the withdrawal of the two 
ground divisions or the 27  fighter- 
bomber squadrans that operate as part 
of NATO's central command. 

Whether this is what De Gaulle ac- 
tually has in mind, no one can tell. 
Chances are, however, that he is merely 
trying to push things to the brink of 
chaos and then have the pieces reas- 
sembled more to his liking. Said Pompi- 
dou: “The Atlantic Alliance must be 
rethought. It must be remolded, reor- 
ganized.” Probably true, but how? Nei- 
ther Pompidou nor Couve nor anyone 
else in France so far has made any 
practical suggestions. 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





POLITICS 


Continent of Upheaval 

When John Kennedy stood before 
the world in 1961 and proposed his 
Alianza para el Progreso, his dream 
was a partnership that would strength- 
en the economic and democratic in- 
stitutions of Latin America. Since then, 
the U.S. has sunk $3.7 billion into Latin 
America, Yet it remains a continent of 
upheaval, swept by persistent revolution 
that betrays a discouraging inability to 
maintain a stable government. Last 
week's revolt in Bolivia marked the 
ninth time a military regime has taken 
power by force in the last four years, 
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BARRIENTOS 
Alone on the balcony. 


Counting the brutal dictatorships in 
Cuba and Haiti and the more or less 
benevolent ones in Paraguay and Nica- 
ragua, 13 of the Hemisphere’s 20 na- 
tions have been ruled by military force 
at one time or another since the Alian- 
za was born, 

Whether Bolivia's new rulers prove 
better or worse than the civilians they 
deposed remains to be seen, Recent mil- 
itary regimes in Latin America have es- 
tablished that they cannot immediately 
be presumed to be bad. They represent 
a different breed than the medal-jan- 
gling “strongman” epitomized by Argen- 
tina’s exiled Juan Perén and Venezuela's 
imprisoned Pérez Jiménez. Today's sol- 
diers are deeply disturbed about Cas- 
troism, disgusted by graft, inefliciency 
and thoughtless political warfare. Right 
or wrong, they claim to have seized 
power to prevent chaos. In most cases. 
they seem content to return to con- 
stitutional government after imposing 
at least a semblance of order. 

Cooling the Tempers. Two years ago 
in Peru, the army stepped in after an 
inconclusive election threatened to di- 
vide the country into warring camps: 
when tempers cooled, Peru had another 
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election, and now President Fernando 
Belaunde Terry is successfully working 
to develop the country. In Ecuador, the 
military retrieved the country from the 
boozy, embarrassing excesses of Presi- 
dent Carlos Julio Arosemena and 
pressed on with a sobering program of 
austerity and fiscal reforms. In El Sal- 
vador, burly Army Colonel Julio Rivera 
took power three years ago: he has now 
been freely elected constitutional Presi- 
dent, is breaking the hold of the aristoc- 
racy and improving the lot of the peas- 
ants. “Only by giving liberty with 
reforms,” says Rivera, “can we demon- 
strate that Fidel is a fraud.” Guatema- 
la’s junta of colonels has given the coun- 
try its biggest—and most surprising— 
boom in history. In Brazil, the question 
was not whether Leftist Jodo Goulart 
would lead Latin America’s biggest na- 
tion into civil war—but when. Under 
Humberto Castello Branco, a_ retired 
army general, the country finally seems 
pointed toward stability, if the reforms 
continue and the revolutionaries can 
keep from fighting among themselves. 

Far less successful were the Argentine 
generals who ousted Arturo Frondizi in 
1962 only to compound their country’s 
problems and transfer the mess to a 
weak President Arturo Illia. In the Do- 
minican Republic, the military over- 
threw the inept Juan Bosch, then turned 
Over power to a triply inept civilian tri- 
umvirate, And in Honduras, the army 
officers who toppled President Ramén 
Villeda Morales last year are slowly 
running the country’s faltering econo- 
my into the ground. 

Continuing Rumbles. Of the hand- 
ful of nations that have escaped recent 
revolution, Mexico continues to flourish 
under its one-party “guided democra- 
cy.” Chile, which has gone 32 years 
without a revolution. inaugurated a new 
President last. week—Christian Demo- 
crat Eduardo Frei, a 53-year-old former 
attorney who defeated a Castro-lining 
Marxist in the country’s September 
elections. Wealthy litthe Costa Rica, 
with its long tradition of law and order, 
also seems secure. Venezuela owes its 
stability to the fiery determination of 
President Romulo Betancourt and the 
growing statesmanship of his successor, 
Raul Leoni. 

But the rumbles of discontent are 
growing loud in Colombia. which was 
once regarded as the showcase of the 
Alianza. President Guillermo Leén Va- 
lencia was chosen two years ago as a 
compromise candidate of the ruling co- 
alition of Liberals and Conservatives. 
Yet he has little taste for the job, spends 
much of his time engrossed in poetry or 
hunting ducks. The economy is stagnat- 
ing and the coalition is splintering apart. 
Colombia's military men are openly 
critical, while opponents of the regime 
in Congress even talk about voting an 
“alternate” President in case Valencia 
“steps down.” 


BOLIVIA 
A General in Charge 


The conferences in the presidential 
palace continued almost without a break 
for 48 hours as the military revolt 
spread across the country. Finally, rath- 
er than risk a full-scale civil war, Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, 57, President of Bolivia, 
climbed into his bulletproof Cadillac for 
a tire-screeching ride to La Paz's El 
Alto Airport. There, pale and somber, 
he followed his beautiful wife Maria 
Teresa, 32, and four children aboard a 
military C-47 and flew off to exile in 
Lima, Peru. The camera of the lone 
photographer who snapped the depar- 





PAZ 
Away without pictures. 


ture was seized by an air force officer. 
“Why spoil everything?” said the officer, 
confiscating the film. “We want to make 
it nice for him.” 

Thus ended, at least temporarily. the 
political career of one of Latin Amer- 
ica’s most fascinating and controversial 
Slatesmen. Paz was one of the or 
izers of the 1952 revolt that overturned 
the tin barons and emancipated the Bo- 
livian population from virtual serfdom. 
As President for all but four years since 
then, he pushed through needed tax re- 
forms, redistributed land, built) roads 
and hospitals, and began a program to 
resettle 500,000 Bolivians from the bar- 
ren plateau to the more fertile valleys. 
A firm friend of the U.S., he gave ar- 
dent support to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, created so favorable an economic 
climate that foreign capital began to 
flow in, bringing a modest boom. 

Stretching the Constitution. Yet in 
Bolivia's hotheaded _ politics, where 
emotions soar as high as the Andes, Paz 
made many enemies. Last year he 
rammed through a questionable consti- 
tutional amendment allowing him to run 
tor a second consecutive term. In pro- 
test, Opposition parties, and even many 
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of his own party members, handed in 
empty ballots in the May election. As 
the hostility increased, Paz in September 
declared a state of siege, imposing press 
censorship and packing several of his 
loudest critics off to exile. Next Paz 
quarreled with his Vice President, René 
Barrientos, 45, an ambitious air force 
general) who bitterly complained of 
Paz’s dictatorial ways. 

Resentment flared into the open two 
weeks ago as students and miners rioted 
in half a dozen towns. But with the 
army on his side, Paz squelched the up- 
rising. Then last week, the army's crack 
Ingavi Regiment revolted in La Paz— 
and rebellion flamed through garrisons 
all around the country. From his home 
town of Cochabamba, where he had 
gone to avoid Paz, Barrientos openly 
denounced the President as ruthless and 
called on him to resign. 

Realizing that he lacked the support 
to hang on, Paz decided to flee, leaving 
General Alfredo Ovando Candia. 46, 
commander in chief of the armed 
forces, to pick up the pieces. For 24 
hours anti-government rioters surged 
through La Paz, looting, burning and 
sniping at army troops sent to keep or- 
der. Before it was over, 45 were killed, 
160 wounded. Out of hiding came Left- 
ist Juan Lechin, 51, Paz’s archrival and 
boss of most of the country’s 35,000 tin 
miners, Adding to the chaos, his miners 
demanded the re-establishment of union 
control of the mines. 

Enter General Sob. 
country until elections could be held, 
Ovando announced a military junta, 
naming Barrientos and himself as co- 
Presidents, But Ovando, a colorless sol- 
dier, had not reckoned on the big am- 
bitions of Barrientos. Entering La Paz 
to a hero's welcome, Barrientos sped 
to the presidential palace. Within four 
hours he appeared alone on the balco- 
ny, told a wildly cheering crowd that 
Ovando, “with his usual unselfishness, 
has resigned.” He. Barrientos, would 
rule alone as President. 

An outspoken anti-Communist, Bar- 
rientos has been a friend of the U.S. 
ever since he took his pilot training at 
Randolph Field in Texas. He under- 
stands the need for reform and develop- 
ment, promises free elections as soon as 
possible. But many observers fear that 
he lacks the ability to deal with the 
country’s complex economic problems, 
and his speeches often show a disturbing 
demagogic tone. He becomes so emo- 
tional on the platform that his nickname 
is “General Sob.” 


THE MILITARY 
A Changing Role 


The military men of Latin America 
have long been more interested in pres- 
tige and political power than in the real 
business of soldiering. Now, while they 
are still ready, willing and able to pull a 
coup—as they did in Bolivia last week 
—they are placing new emphasis on 
a practical military problem. 

They are a surprisingly large force. 


To govern the 
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Since World War II, Latin Amer- 
ican nations have kept an aver- 
age 500.000 men under arms, 
and spent some $1.6 billion an- 
nually on their care and feed- 
ing. Much of the money has 
gone for such status symbols as 


Caracas’ S10 million officers’ 
club; millions more went into 
early pensions. Proudest sym- 


bols of all are some expensive 
toys of war. Venezuela’s air 
force boasts a fleet of British 
Canberra jet bombers and U.S.- 
made F-86 Sabre jets. Because 
Peru bought four submarines, 
lithe Ecuador hurried out and 
got three Canberras, In 1956 Brazil 
spent $36 million on Latin America’s 
first aircraft carrier (without a single 
plane to put aboard), so Argentina 
naturally added a surplus British car- 
rier to its fleet. 

Latin America’s military men stoutly 
insist that such heavy equipment is nec- 
essary in case of war. But the last 
Latin American war was fought from 
1932 to 1935 between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over a scrap of wasteland 
known as the Chaco, There seems little 
likelihood of another such territorial 
Struggle; nor is there much chance that 
any World War III could be fought in 
Latin America. 

Learning about Guerrillas. The one 
future war that Latin Americans are 
likely to fight is quite a different sort. 


WERE 





It is against the flitting Castroite guer- 
rillas, who promise to “liberate” the 
people. This is the kind of war that 


Latin armies have only recently begun 
to learn about. 

Some 1,500 guerrillas already oper- 
ate in Venezuela, defying the best ef- 
forts of the army to root them out. 
There are will-o'-the-wisp Communist 
bands in the Andean hills of Colombia 
and Peru, in the jungles of Honduras 
and Guatemala. The guerrilla potential 
elsewhere is described by one top U.S. 
policymaker as “something that is go- 
ing to keep us awake at night in the 
next ten years.” 

The guerrillas openly sneer at clumsy 
pursuit by tanks and jets. With a nudge 
from the U.S., Latin American military 
budgets are starting to call for Jeeps, 
mortars, radios, helicopters, coastal pa- 
trol boats and other mundane articles 
that would have been sniffed at a 
few years ago. Hundreds of enlisted 
men and officers attend the U.S. anti- 
guerrilla training schools in the Panama 
Canal Zone. They study guerrilla tactics 
and jungle survival, learn how to stran- 
gle a man with a bootlace, operate 
communications equipment, camouflage 
themselves and shinny up rope ladders 
like spiders. 

From Bully to Friend. Latin Amer- 
ica’s soldiers are also learning about 
“civic action”’—the needful art of win- 
ning campesino support before the guer- 
rillas do. One of the reasons Fidel Castro 
survived in Cuba's hills was that the 
peasants despised Dictator Fulgencio 
Batista’s bullying troops. By contrast, 


COLOMBIAN TROOPS GIVING MEDICAL Al 


OSEPH FAGRY 


WAGING BANDIT WAR IN BACKLANDS 
From jets to Jeeps. 


the Bolivian army runs eight experi- 
mental and educational farms for cani- 
pesinos. What popularity Bolivia’s new 
junta chief René Barrientos commands 
stems partly from the fact that he is 
an ardent supporter of Accién Civica. 
Peru’s army labors mightily building 
roads into the undeveloped eastern low- 
lands. In Guatemala, troops have built 
football fields, made Christmas toys, 
turned ammo cases into school desks, 
and built public bathhouses. 

The new emphasis is most 
able in Colombia, where 90% of the 
nation’s army is committed to anti- 
guerrilla: warfare. Colombia's war be- 
gan in 1948 as a political feud between 
the country’s liberals and conservatives, 
soon degenerated into a senseless epi- 
sode of banditry that has cost 200,000 
lives in 16 years. Not until two years 
ago when Major General Alberto Ruiz 
Novoa became War Minister did the 
government make any headway. 

Ruiz Novoa splintered his unwieldy 
divisions into tiny, mobile hunter-killer 
groups and sent them out to play hide 
and seek with guerrillas. La violencia 
has been cut 80%, and the number of 
bandits killea climbed to almost 800 
last year. At the same time, civic ac- 
tion hands out medical aid, helps peas- 
ants build schools, push through roads 
and expand farm output. “The Colom- 
bian peasant is the soldier's friend 
now,” says an army commander, “and 
we can't let him down.” 


notice- 
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Not so long ago, Britain’s Harold 
Wilson, 48, was barking “I'm not a per- 
forming seal!” at lensmen who tried to 
photograph him drinking tea, But times 
do change, and in Hampstead the Prime 
Minister obligingly teed off to cozy up 
his image. It was billed as a pause in 
the day’s grind. “I unwind quickly in 
the fresh air,” Wilson offered, adding, 
in case the photographers couldn’t tell: 
“I'm not very good at golf.” Feet too 
close together, knee locked, arms care- 
fully flexed, he poised to drive—er, ah, 
maybe it was supposed to be the other 
way around. Well, anyway, there wasn't 
a ball in sight, and as the columnist in 
the London Daily Mail observed, “I've 
never heard of a golfer shoving the 
stem of his pipe into the roof of his 
mouth during a swing!” 

Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower haven't been in agreement 
on too many topics. But some subjects 
clearly transcend old animosities. This 
week the Planned Parenthood—World 
Population federation announces in 
Manhattan that the two ex-Presidents 
will become co-chairmen of its Honor- 
ary Sponsors Council. 

“I do not collect,” said Washington's 
Gwen Cafritz. She meant paintings, since 
she was a guest, not a hostess, at the 
Manhattan society opening of 32 land- 
scapes and still lifes by French Artist 
Bernard Buffet, 36. The gallery was 
filled with art inexperts. “Buffet paints 
a variety of styles!” remarked one black 
tie, eying some Picassos hanging near 
by. But Peter Duchin’s band was play- 
ing, the buffets were laden with filet 
mignon and champagne, and even the 
upper-case Buffet felt decidedly a la 
mode. Already 20 of his oils—which he 
simply dashed off—were sold at Dom 
Pérignon prices ($7,000 to $12,000). 





BUFFET & ANNABEL 
Oils a la mode. 
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WILSON 
Poised like a seal. 


And his chef-d’oeuvre was his wife An- 
nabel, 36, a former mannequin whose 
Balenciaga he had selected, and whose 
black hair he had cut in the style of a 
Spanish toreador. 

When a Russian thinks of an Ameri- 
can novelist, he thinks of serious types, 
social historians like Theodore Dreiser 
and Upton Sinclair. But the Wapshots’ 
chronicler, John Cheever, 52. having 
updated the U.S. picture, was busy 
catching up on the Soviets too. In Mos- 
cow, at the end of a month-long tour 
of the Soviet Union, Cheever heard 
Poet Evgeny Evtushenko, 31, recite his 
after which Evtushenko took 
Cheever, another visitor, Novelist John 
Updike, and several pretty comrades off 
to a country dacha for some tonic re- 
search into suburban Soviet vodka par- 
ties. Cheever concluded that Evtushen- 
ko’s lyric performance was “the most 
exciting thing I've ever heard,” but he 
admired even more how Soviet writers 
have accepted their role as “leaders in 
life and love and art.” 


verse, 


In 1939, Bernice (“Bunny”) Miller 
joined the secretarial staff of Herbert 


Hoover “on a temporary basis.” Last 
week, when the will of the former 
President, who died on Oct. 20 at 90, 
was filed in Manhattan, she learned 
that her employer of 25 years had 
left her a $50,000 trust fund, while 
five other secretaries inherited from 


$10,000 to $30,000 apiece. Before his 
death he had transferred much of his 
wealth to trust funds set up for his 
two sons. And to his elder son, Herbert 
Jr., like his father a successful mining 
engineer and from 1954 to 1957 Un- 
der Secretary of State, Hoover  be- 





queathed another $5,000 “as evidence 
of my affection.” The balance of the 
estate, estimated at more than $5,000,- 
O00 in diversified stocks, bonds and 
real estate, will go to trust funds set 
up for the three children of Hoover's 
younger son, Allan. 

Rod Steiger, 39, has played Al Ca- 
pone, as well as a thug in On the Water- 
front. But a sterling personality belies 
that base exterior, as Italian Producer 
Ermanno Olmi knew, and so he cast 
Steiger as Pope John XXIII, in the 
Vatican-approved screen version of the 
late Pope’s diary. And There Came a 
Man, as it will be called, is now being 
filmed in John’s native Sotto il Monte 
and, says Olmi firmly, “there will be no 
mixing of the sacred and profane.” Says 
Steiger, who was raised a Lutheran: “I 
consider this part a regeneration.” 

Why was Greece's King Constantine, 
24, who as a bachelor did his bit for 
the scrapyards, driving so slowly along 
the twisting roads of Macedonia on a 
state tour with his bride of six weeks, 
Queen Anne-Marie? “We believe we 
are expecting a happy event,” he ex- 
plained—say along about next June. 

There will never be enough orches- 
tras to suit Conductor Leopold Stokow- 
ski, 82. And plans to tear down Car- 
negie Hall when the New York Phil- 
harmonic moved out distressed him be- 
cause that meant one less stage big 
enough to seat 96 musicians. So he, 
Violinist Isaac Stern and some others 
blew the whistle on the wreckers, and 
Stokowski founded the American Sym- 
phony as Carnegie’s new tenant—where- 
upon the U.S. Government designated 
the hall a national landmark. Interior 
Secretary Stewart Udall, 44, went up 
to affix the plaque on the wall outside, 
but Stokowski took the Arizonian up 
to the podium, to show him where all 
the wide open space was. 





STOKOWSKI & UDALL 
Home on the podium. 
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It’s a Taylor Champagne...and you'll love it! Get-rogether people 


add gaiety to any occasion with the pop 
bubble and sparkle of Taylor New York State 
Champagne. Celebrating? Entertaining? Al 
ways have some in the refrigerator. Need a 
gitt idea? This is it. Dining out? Order it 
with pride Ask your wine merchant for 
Taylor booklets that show you how to enjoy 


wine more—cooking, dining or entertaining 
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MEDICINE 


HEMATOLOGY 
Heating Up the Blood 


Of the 2,000,000 or more Americans 
who get transfusions every year, too 
many die on the operating table, and 
some as the result of a medical mistake. 
Surgeons and anesthesiologists, who are 
cautious about matching blood groups, 
have been ignoring the fundamental 
fact that circulating blood is warm; they 
have been pouring refrigerated blood 
into their patients’ veins. 

A single pint or two of blood that has 
been kept chilled to 40° F. to keep its 
red cells from deteriorating might do no 
harm. And it is usually out of the ice- 
box long enough to warm up a little be- 
fore surgery. The body can handle the 
difference in temperature when the vol- 
ume of the transfusion is not too large. 
But if a surgery patient needs several 
pints, the shock of the frigid flood fresh 
from the blood bank may kill him 

The heart is the first organ that the 
cold blood reaches after it is dripped in 
through an arm vein, and the heart is 
Sensitive to cold. Excess chilling can 
easily Cause it to stop or go into useless 
twitching (fibrillation) from which the 
patient may never recover. 

Guarding against such an accident 
is easy. In the Annals of Surgery, Dr. 
C. Paul Boyan of Manhattan's Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center de- 
scribes a plastic coil immersed in a 
bath of water kept at blood heat. The 
blood, passing through the coil on its 
way from the transfusion bottle to the 
patient’s arm, reaches his heart at just 
the right temperature. Heart stoppage 
used to occur in about 50% of patients 
who got six pints or more of chilled 
blood; it occurs in only 7% now that 
they get coil-warmed blood. 





DR. BOYAN & COIL BATH WARMER 
Cutting the risks sevenfold. 
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AT HOME WITH ARTIFICIAL KIDNEY 
Reducing the costs by half. 


THERAPY 
Cleaning Up the Blood 


When the kidneys fail to work and 
there is no hope of starting them up 
again, the resulting uremia is fatal in 
about three weeks. A hospital would 
seem to be the only place where victims 
could get adequate care. Hundreds of 
hospitals are equipped with artificial 
kidneys which are costly to install, even 
more costly to operate. For each of the 








100 U.S. patients who regularly get 
lengthy treatments, usually twice a 
week, the cost is $10,000 a year, But 
now the artificial kidney is moving out 


of the hospital, into the home. It prom- 
ises LO Cut costs in half 

Water from the Faucet. Two alter- 
noons each week, a Boston lawyer 
leaves his office early and goes home to 
bed. His rolled-up left sleeve discloses 
two plastic tubes permanently implanted 
in his forearm, one set in a vein, the 
other in an artery. Their outside ends 
are connected so that blood flows freely 
through them. A physician from Bos- 
ton’s Peter Bent Brigham Hospital takes 
the lawyer's blood pressure. In his bed- 
room, near the bathroom, is a 
high tank of stainless steel equipped 
with an electric motor and pump, an ar- 
ray of tubes, and a hose that is hooked 
onto the bathroom faucet 

Meanwhile, a nurse from the Brig- 
ham has put sterile coils in the tank’s 
bath of dialysate (filtering solution) and 


waist- 


added chemicals. She uses about 1} 
pints of the lawyer's blood, stored from 
the last treatment, to prime the coil. 


Then she connects a thin hose from the 


artificial kidney to the artery tube in his 
arm. He bleeds a little to finish the 
priming and the nurse hooks another 
hose to his vein tube. That completes 
the liquid circuit, and she switches on 
the machine. When all is going well, the 
doctor leaves 

For four to six hours, while the law 
yer can doze or read briefs, the blood 
from his forearm artery flows through 
the plastic coils in the bath. Metabolic 
poisons that should have been excreted 
in his urine have accumulated in his 
blood. (Uremia patients urinate, but 
pass only a small volume of weak, wa- 
tery liquid.) In the artificial kidney, the 
potsons are leached out of the blood 
through the walls of the cellophane tub 
ing and into the chemical bath 

Time for Homework. Dr. John P. 
Merrill, head of the Brigham’s cardi- 
orenal section, says in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal that he sees no need for a physician 
to be in constant attendance, provided 
he is within reach by telephone. He 
thinks wives can be trained to take the 
nurse’s place, and in two cases involving 
Brigham patients, they have already be- 
gun to do so. | 

Dr. Belding H. Scribner of the Seat- 
tle Artificial Kidney Unit, which houses 
a monster machine for treating 15 pa- 
tients at once under hospital conditions 
(Time, April 24), is also treating two 
patients at home by essentially the same 
technique as that used in Boston, though 
the equipment differs in detail. One of 
his patients is a high school girl who 
leaves classes early twice a week so that 
her mother can dialyze her, while she 
does her homework. 
13, 
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Fashion or Function? 


Women love pretty things . .. and they hate doing the 
wash, That, in a slightly over-simplified nutshell is the 
chemical problem of the fiber maker. 

When the colors are perfectly divine, they're likely not 
to be perfectly fast. When the fabric “needs no ironing” 
it often isn’t quite as soft or luxurious as it could be. And 


when a fabric has everything, the price may be prohibitive. 


Celanese is an old hand at balancing the conflicting 
needs of the marketplace. With advanced scientific dis- 
ciplines, plus a flair for that elusive thing called fashion, 
we help bring into being a whole wonderland of pretty and 
practical things. For we long ago learned that to win a 
woman, you must not only appeal to her love of beauty, 


you must satisfy her good sense as well. Celanese® 


CP eRanese 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 522 STH AVE., N.Y. 
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ambler Ambassador-65s most sizable 


NEW 


SENSIBLE SEATING COMFORT 


Reclining bucket seats are optional (standard 


on 990-H), come with center armrest and N EW _ 
seat cushion (shown) or console. Choose SENSIBLE HANDLING EASE 
manual or automatic floor shifts as options So easy to handle and park, it’s hard to believe the 65 Ambassador 


is almost a foot longer outside to give greater room inside. New 
long-stride wheelbase. Wonderfully smooth, comfortable ride. 








- Flas 5 Acti 


chang 


e-a whole new class of car! 


Largest and Finest of the 


_ 3 SENSIBLE SPECTACULAR 


— SENSIBLE CHOICE 
OF SIX OR V-8's 


— yet so thoroughly Rambler that it creates a new class of car 
Great new power range in Ambassador “65 from the F 
sensationally smooth and responsive new Torque 


that’s Rambler Ambassador °65! Magnificent NEW styling 
Command 232, world’s most advanced 6-cylinder and greater length on a NEW longer wheelbase. ALL-NEW 
engine, up to the mighty 327 cubic-inch V-8 optior convertible, hardtops, sedans, wagons. Powerful NEW engines 


So sweepingly changed, so glamorous, so excitingly powered 


you can team with five transmission options. NEW Power Disc 
Brakes, optional. Double-Safety Brake System, with separate 
braking front and rear, standard on all °65 Ramblers. Plus other 
extra values at no extra cost, like Weather Eye Heater, Ceramic- 
Armored exhaust system and more. See Rambler Ambassador at 


your Rambler dealer! 


NEW! TIIREE SIZES FOR 1965 


AMBASSADOR —Lardgest, Finest Rambler 
CLASSIC—New Intermediate-Size Rambler 
4d AMERICAN—The Compact Economy King 


finerican Motors—Dedicated to Excellence 











The great taste of Seagram’s V.O. 

does for you what no other whisky can. 

It defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of course. 
Perhaps that’s why most people like the taste 

of V.O. the very first time they try it. 






Seagram’s 
Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD, 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO. NY.C KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Sizing It Up 


“It was a great victory for conserva- 
tism.” said the Milwaukee Sentinel. “An 
overwhelming majority voted to con- 
serve the status quo—to preserve the 
system of government by subsidy which 
the Democrats have made the Ameri- 
can way of life.” Thus last week one of 
the 359 U.S. dailies that had endorsed 
Barry Goldwater assessed the meaning 
of his defeat. 

Avalanche's Trigger. Other pro- 
Goldwater papers took a different tack 
The Chicago Tribune took cheer from 
the fact that 26.6 million voters “were 
willing to support the spokesman of a 
conservative philosophy in a time of 
general prosperity and against an en- 
trenched political apparatus of enor- 
mous power.” The Tribune discounted 
the 42.3 million who voted for John- 
son: “Whether they were voting for any- 
thing is extremely doubtful.” 

In Birmingham, the News, an early 
and sturdy Goldwater adherent, solaced 
itself with a post-mortem editorial: 
“Barry Goldwater was beaten. But that 
does not mean that what he stood tor 
is wrong or discredited.” Bill Know- 
land’s Oakland, Calif., Tribune ex- 
plained what had triggered the land- 
slide: “Unfortunately for the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate, he re- 
ceived no support from leaders of his 
own party in several states.” 

Some of Goldwater's press partisans 
offered a more caustic analysis. “Full 
blame for the G.O.P.’s abysmal show- 
ing cannot yet be fully assigned,” said 
the Los Angeles Times, which had re- 
luctantly declared for Goldwater be- 





NEW YORK DAILY NEWS CARTOON 
“Many Americans will be hoping.” 
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cause it had publicly sworn before San 
Francisco to support whomever the 
party nominated. “But much respon- 
sibility must be laid to the candidate 
himself, In his zeal to promulgate the 
conservative cause, he managed to al- 
ienate the vital middle.” Said the Rich 
mond, Va., News Leader: “There is 
nothing to be gained from sugar-coat- 
ing the pill. We got clobbered.” 

Notes of Composure. For the most 
part, papers that had backed Johnson 
managed to avoid an excess of jubila- 
tion. Somewhere between its overstated 
front-page headline (G.0O.P. LEFT IN 
RUINS BY JOHNSON SWEEP) and the edi- 
torial page, the New York World-Tele- 
gram recovered its composure. “One 
hopes that the President won't let this 
one-sided victory go to his head,” said 
the World-Telegram. “His ‘mandate’ 
isn't all it may seem at first glance.” 

The same note was struck by the 
San Francisco Chronicle, which had 
broken with its own Republican tra- 
dition to endorse Johnson: “So great a 
tide of votes” carries with it “the obli- 
gation and responsibility to use his new 
authority with bold and creative, yet 
prudent, statesmanship.”. The New 
York Herald Tribune, another paper 
that abandoned its normally Republi- 
can posture this year, found a boundary 
for Johnson’s mandate: “the limits of 
consensus of the great national coali- 
tion that gave it.” Among major U.S. 
papers, the Philadelphia Inquirer was 
almost alone in its unqualified enthu- 
siasm. The Inquirer called the election 
“a fine personal victory” for Johnson, 
“a manifestation of affection and re- 
spect for him as an individual and as 
President.” 

Crossed Fingers. Those papers that 
had declined to support either candi- 
date sounded a post-election note of 
neutralitv—one that leaned, though, to- 
ward the candidate they had favored 
but had not endorsed. The New York 
Daily News let a day go by (“We don't 
like to break in between editions with 
a hastily written election editorial”) be- 
fore summing up: “In the light of our 
President's strange and unsavory politi- 
cal past, many Americans will be hop- 
ing for the best and keeping their fingers 
crossed. So will we.” It illustrated its 
position with an editorial cartoon that 
was even more succinctly stated than 
its editorial (see cut) 

The Wall Street Journal, which never 
endorses presidential candidates, acted 
almost as if no election had taken place. 
On the morning after, it held its cover- 
age to 2} in. on Page One. Next day 
the Journal weighed in with an editorial 
that seemed to lay the blame for defeat 
on Barry & Co.: “Should conservatism 
now be eclipsed for a time, it will not 
be for defeat of its principles but default 
of its spokesmen. In that circumstance 
lies such opportunity as exists, in other 
years, for other voices.” 


Public Pressure in Detroit 


In the hope that union strikers may 
be susceptible to public pressure, the 
Rt. Rev. Richard S. Emrich, Episcopal 
Bishop of Michigan, applied some of 
that pressure last week to Detroit's 
newspaper strike, now in its fourth 
month. By taking a “public be damned” 
attitude, said Bishop Emrich, Detroit's 
printing-pressmen and the paper and 
plate handlers who walked off both 
the Free Press and News last July, 
have threatened the legitimate cause of 
unionism. Their insistence on terms be- 
yond those accepted by twelve other 
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BISHOP EMRICH 
“A scandalous misuse of power.” 


unions, said the bishop, was “a scan- 
dalous misuse of power.” 

The bishop’s words seemed to have 
an effect. At week’s end both labor 
and management were talking again, 
in a settlement effort shifted to neutral 
ground in Toledo, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES 


No Solution at Curtis 

Without comment, Curtis Publishing 
Co. last week released some statistical 
bad news: its nine-month report. The 
figures showed that through September, 
Curtis had an operating loss of $8,000,- 
O000—a deficit substantial enough to as- 
sure the publishing house its fourth 
straight year in the red, To add to its 
troubles, there is the editorial rebellion 
that for more than a month has occu- 
pied the attention of the Curtis board. 

As if all that were not enough, Cur- 
tis management is also embroiled in 
a suit brought by a minority stockholder 
who has charged that stock-option plans 
and some top management salaries are 
an illegal waste of company assets. Until 
the suit is settled, Curtis executives can- 
not exercise their options. 

Since Oct. 1, when the dissident group 
demanded the ouster of Curtis President 
Matthew J. Culligan, the board has met 
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If there are 
no Hilton Hotels 
where youre 


going, 


maybe you should stay home. 
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While businessmen don’t make a habit of 
changing plans just to stay at a Hilton 
Hotel, they do make a point of asking for 
Hiltons wherever in the world they travel. 
More of them stay at Hiltons than any 
other hotels in the world, in fact. : 


They know they can depend on a Hilton 
Hotel to be conveniently located. To be 
air-conditioned. To provide conveniences 
and services that ease the burden of doing 
business away from home—starting with 
eflicient, intelligent message handling 
Sample Hilton- style service at any one of 
the 60 Hilton Hotels, These, for example: 


\ West Coast Showplace —The Beverly 
Hilton, Beverly Hills. If the Los Angeles 
area is ON your itinerary, you Owe it to 
yourself not to pass up the Bes erly Hilton 
It's a vacation in itself. Call fora stenog- 
rapher and dictate your sales reports 
down at the pool. Make sure you visit the 
“Star on the Roof” with its incomps arable 
nighttime panorama. If you're pk inning a 
convention, there are facilities aplenty — 
including the West Coast's largest hotel 
ballroom. All in all, you'll enjoy lots of 
sun and find you never had a better trip 
in your life 


Old New England Recreated at Boston's 
Statler Hilton, In a quict area just across 
from the Public Garden, yet convenient 
to offices, shopping, theatres, is a Boston 
tradition—the Statler Hilton, Plenty of 
good hearty ¢ ting awaits you in the 
ine Pilgrim.” Here the atmosphere 
fa New I ngk ind inn has been reereated 
compete with oak walls and costumed 
waitresses. The “Thirsty Pilgrim” cock- 
tail lounge revives the warm, ‘friendly set- 
ting ofan Early American “public house.” 
For your convenience, 17 airlines main- 
tain ticket offices in the hotel and the air- 
port bus leaves every 20 minutes. 


Capital's Newest: The Washington Hilton. 
Opening this coming Spring, the 1240- 
room Washington Hilton brings all the 
pleasures of resort living right to the city’s 
convenient embassy area. For your relax- 
ation, there are tennis courts, an Olym- 
pic-sized swimming pool, children’s wad- 
ing pool, cabanas, gardens, superb res- 
taurants. For business, social, and diplo- 
matic functions: Washington's newest 
hotel ballroom seating 4300, plus 36 other 
meeting rooms. And from the hotel's 
hilltop location: commandi 
the city. For your convenience—there’s a 
640-cat garage, 1e0 


views of 





For Reservations. Call any Hilton Hotel 
or any one of 244 Hilton Reservation Of- 
lices. See your telephone directory. 

Your Carte Blanche, the all-purpose 
credit card, or the Hilton Credit Identi 


fication Card is always welcome. 

Hilton Hotels in 27 cities in the United 

States and 26 cities abroad, 

HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 

Executive Offices, 720 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 60605 
CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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at least half a dozen times in a vain 
search for a comprehensive solution to 
the company’s problems. The rebel lead- 
ers, Editor in Chief Clay Blair Jr. and 
Marvin D. Kantor, head of the maga- 
zine division, were first suspended, then 
fired. Both stayed on Curtis’ board— 
and last week both brought suit against 
Curtis for the unpaid balance of their 
contracts, which have two more years 
to run. The suit is directed against Cur- 
tis, the First National Bank of Boston 
and First National’s Vice Chairman 
Serge Semenenko, the man who ar- 
ranged a $35 million bank loan for 
Curtis last year. 

The directors have yet to find a re- 
placement for President Culligan, who 
was relieved of his tithe but was al- 
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SERGE SEMENENKO & WIFE 
A report without comment. 


lowed to stay on as chairman of the 
board. Raymond De Pue McGranahan, 
the Los Angeles oil company executive 
who was widely heralded as Culligan’s 
successor, has joined the Curtis board 
but has declared that he is not a presi- 
dential candidate—nor has he yet at- 
tended a board meeting. 

As for the holes left by Kantor and 
Blair—and by the four editorial hands 
who have resigned, among them two 
assistant managing editors of the Sarur- 
day Evening Post—the directors did not 
fill them at a meeting last week 


Show Sold 


In its three years, Show, a $l-a-copy 
monthly addressed to the performing 
arts. has absorbed USA*/ (an_ illus- 
trated monthly newsmagazine) and 
Show Business Illustrated (a rival put 
out by Playboy Publisher Hugh Hef- 
ner), expanded its formula to encom- 
pass culture in general, from travel to 
politics, and in the process grandly lost 
$8,000,000, Since Show's publisher is 
A. & P. Heir Huntington Hartford, the 
red ink was not too significant. But with 
circulation at 200,000 and still shy of 
the break-even point, Hartford last 
week decided to hand over Show to 
Playbill, Inc. for a price that involved 
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no “appreciable” amount of money. 

Playbill, which turns a steady profit 
giving away program magazines to the- 
atergoers around the U.S., is pledged 
to keep Show going for at least two 
years. Beginning in February, it will 
enrich the package by including tear- 
out coated-paper records—“something 
like Sir Laurence Olivier doing a scene 
from Othello.” Hartford will stay on as 
a nonpaid editorial adviser. If the maga- 
zine makes out, Hartford may recoup 
as much as $1,000,000. 


REPORTERS 


The Sentimental Cynic 

Damon Runyon died of cancer in 
1946, after having contributed some 90 
million words to the newspaper record 
of his time. Much of this prodigious 
output appeared in Hearst’s old New 
York American, where Runyon in- 
scribed such transitory events as prize- 
fights, ball games, murder trials and 
wars. He may well have been the most- 
read U.S. journalist of his day, says 
Biographer Edwin P. Hoyt in A Gentle- 
man of Broadway (Little, Brown & 
Co.; $6.95); but Hoyt argues convine- 
ingly that Reporter Runyon was also 
the most misread. 

Broadway was Runyon’s country. In 
his other career as a short-story writer, 
he peopled the Great White Way with 
a tender host of Guys and Dolls—Harry 
the Horse, Nicely-Nicely Johnson, Mad- 
ame LaGimp, a long parade of gold- 
hearted touts, pimps and whores. 
Thanks to the characters he created, 
Runyon is best remembered as the sen- 
timental troubadour of that most cyni- 
cal of all streets. The truth is, though, 
that Runyon was all cynic himself. By 
romanticizing Broadway, he was thumb- 
ing his nose at the world of respectabil- 
ity that he mistrusted and despised 

Cold Blue Eyes. “When a prominent 
citizen gets jammed up with the rules,” 
he once wrote, “there are always a lot 
of folks ready to turn on the brine for 
him. But when some bezark that no one 
ever heard of gets found out, they rush 
him off to the sneezer or jail, with never 
a sob gulped out in his behalf.” Yet 
when two bezarks awaited execution in 
Massachusetts in 1927, Runyon turned 
in a story so unsentimental that his edi- 
tors refused to run it: “They're frying 
Sacco and Vanzetti in the morning,” 
ran the lead. 

Runyon lived by a cynic’s creed: “If 
every person in the world was taught 
from birth to trust no one, it would 
eventually be a universal state of mind.” 
He followed a cynic’s success formula: 
“Get the money.” His cold blue eyes 
discouraged friendship. From his alti- 
tude in journalism he could reach a hand 
down to promising young comers—Bob 
Considine, Paul Gallico—only to turn 
on them if they seemed to threaten his 
position. One he always cut was Ring 
Lardner, whom Runyon suspected— 
rightly—was a writer of far greater in- 
sight, substance and style. 


Early & Alone. A gambling friend 
once told Runyon that the odds were 
9 to 5 against everything in life. Alfred 
Damon Runyan,* as he was born in 
Manhattan, Kans., faced worse odds 
than that. His father was a sometime 
newspaper publisher reduced to type- 
setting and the bottle. His mother died 
when he was seven. Before he was out 
of his teens he was both a newspaper- 
man and a drunk. 

Success did not mellow Runyon. He 
never stopped trying to impress news- 
room recruits with his $40 shoes (size 
54B) and his sharpie suits. He avoided 
the sportswriting clan’s easy fraternity, 
arriving early and alone at the ball- 
park, leaving alone and late. He was 
a married bachelor whose first wife 
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DAMON RUNYON & SECOND WIFE 
9-to-5 odds against everything. 


died of the habit that he had kicked. 
His second marriage, to a Broadway 
showgirl in 1932, ended in divorce six 
months before he died. 

Small-Timer. Only on Broadway did 
he find characters with a cynicism to 
match his own. They told him where the 
bodies were buried, and he repaid their 
trust by miscasting them in solid-citizen 
roles. Assigned by Hearst to an anti- 
rackets crusade in 1933, Runyon led 
off with the charge that the Administra- 
tion of President Harding was “the 
most brazen display of racketeering in 
our times.” His story went on to tick 
off other notable racketeers—"“after the 
bankers come the Wall Streeters”—be- 
fore arriving at Al Capone, who was 
charitably described as a “small-timer.” 

Biographer Hoyt finds it strange that 
Runyon’s dark side went so unrecog- 
nized, since Runyon himself gave it 
such a lifelong promenade. “By saying 
something with a half-boob air,” Run- 
yon once wrote of himself, “he gets 
ideas out of his system on the wrongs 
of this world which indicate that he 
must have been a great rebel at heart.” 





* An errant printer in Pueblo, Colo., changed 
his last name to Runyon. An editor on Hearst's 
American eliminated the Alfred, 
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TELEVISION 
Death of STV 


Last week’s political landslide was so 
massive that some of the buried vic- 
tims went almost unnoticed. Pay tele- 
vision in California, for example, was 
extinguished. 

On the California ballot was a prop- 
osition that had been put there as the 
result of a petition signed by over 500,- 
000 voters. It asked, in effect, if Cali 
fornians approved of legislation that had 
already enabled Pat Weaver's Subscrip- 
tion Television Inc. to go into business. 
Californians overwhelmingly said no 

Death Rattle. Weaver's STV, which 
already has over 6.000 subscribers in 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
areas, has been on the air since July, 
beaming plays, opera, lectures and ball 
games to clients on a pay-ias-you-sece 
basis. Over $22 million had been in- 
vested in it before Election Day. Since 
STV is the most advanced of all pay- 
IV systems to date, the California vote 
may have sounded a national death rat- 
tle for all of pay TV 

The organizers who clobbered STV 
were largely movie-theater owners and 
commercial TV interests, who collected 
signatures in theater lobbies and on 
street corners all over the state. The 
argument they offered was that pay-TV 
customers would one day find themselves 
paying to see shows they now see for 
nothing. And carrying the argument a 
bit farther, they also warned that pay 
TV could become just as commercial 
as contemporary network — television. 
Once the existing networks had been 
defeated, the argument went, nothing 
could stop Weaver's company from In- 
troducing commercials into pay TV. 

The astounding success of the Cali- 
fornia initiative could put ideas into 
other people’s heads elsewhere. A 
united front of gluemakers, for exam- 
ple, might collect enough votes to ban 
the manufacture of Scotch tape. Chrys 
ler could war on General Motors. 
Whichever collected the fewest votes 
would die a corporate death, 

Public Issue. Actually, the pay-TV 
question was subject to public review 
only because STV uses telephone lines, 
a public utility. Last year the California 
Public Utilities Commission approved 
STV’s contract with the Pacific Tele- 
phone Co., and the state assembly 
passed needed tax legislation. Accord- 
ing to California law. any public issue 
can be decided on an election ballot if 
8% of the state’s voters sign a petition 
to pul it there. 

“The greatest communication inno- 
vation of our lifetime must not be de- 
nied the people through manipulation 
by vested interests,” cried Weaver, 
promising to seek redress through the 
Department of Justice, the FCC and 
Congress. But meanwhile he was 
through in California. Last week he shut 


down operations and will soon remove 
the special adapter boxes from sub- 
scribers’ sets. Californians had appar- 
ently decided that they just were not 
going to risk the chance of having to 
pay to listen to ads. 


Only You, Merle Miller 


Everyone in television is talking about 
Merie Miller, but only because he has 
been talking about them 

Miller, a reasonably well-known nov- 
elist (A Day in Late September, That 
Winter), wrote a pilot film for a TV 
series that would have premiered this 
fall. He failed miserably, but he has 
bounced back. He has just published a 
nonfiction, names-naming chronicle of 





AUTHOR MILLER 
The no-see-‘ems were butchered. 


his experience called Only You, Dic: 
Daring! or How to Write One Televi 
sion Script and Make $50,000,000. 
Miller's series, called Calhoun, was t 
be the story of a county agriculturs 
agent engaged in a week-by-week strug 
gle against boll weevils, nematodes, nm 
see-ems, and other incorrigibles of th 
plains. Calhoun may have been a dos 
but Miller's book is a vivid and ofte 
hilarious account of how TV's butcher 
can change any script into hamburger. 
Berbers Wanted. The network wi 
CBS. There, CBS-TV President Jame 
T. Aubrey Jr. is the supreme judge. A 
Miller draws him, he is a kind of prett 
Torquemada. It was Aubrey who cor 
ceived the county agent series one da 
when he leaned back, closed his eye 
and murmured: “I see a man in a dust 
pickup in the Southwest.” Corpora’ 
peasants were left to do the rest, fc 
Aubrey is no writer, just a would-t 
writer, as Miller describes him. An 
would-be writers “are like eunuchs in 
harem. They see the trick done eve! 
night and are furious that they can’t ¢ 
it themselves.” In the end, after Mille 
had rewritten Aubrey’s story at lea 
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the high road”... cuts costs 50%. 
Moves 1200 tons of sodium borate ore an 
reviously used truck haulage, And increas- 
'S¢ in costs. Goodyear belting has kept ore 
to 44,000 Ibs. Needs little maintenance. 





There are 
30,000 ways 
to cut costs... 
with Goodyear 
rubber engineering 


(Here are 2. There are 29,998 more.) 


We've engineered rubber products to _ of industrial rubber products, has so many 
meet 30,000 different specifications. And ways to lower your costs. Call your local 
they all have one thing incommon...they Goodyear distributor. He'll put you in 
help cut costs. Reason? They're engi- touch with the man who can specify ex- 
neered to perform better . . . last longer actly the right product for your needs— 

- replace costlier materials you may the G.T.M. (Goodyear Technical Man). 
now be using. Or write: Goodyear Industrial Products, 
Only Goodyear, world’s largest supplier Akron, Ohio 44316. 
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for insuring your car, home or business 
through a man like this 


Will you get these benefits if you buy insurance directly from some companies? 


Because an independent insurance agent 
represents not one but several insur- 
ance companies, he is able to do the 
following: 

1. He selects the right policies for 
you. Few companies offer all types of 
insurance, Is a salesman for a single 
insurance company likely to tell you about 
policies his company does not offer? 

2. He gives you impartial advice. 
How can a salesman for a single insur- 
ance company be impartial? 

3. He helps you with the details of 
your claim when you have a loss. If 
you buy insurance from a company sales- 





man, you will probably never see him 
again. You will have to deal with an in- 
surance company adjuster—alone, 

4. He represents companies 
noted for their fast, fair payment 
of claims. An independent agent selects 
companies which pay claims promptly 
and fairly. 

Other reasons for buying insurance 
through an independent agent include 
the following: 

5. He gives continuous, personal 
service. 

6. He represents only strong, 
reliable companies. 





7.He is alert to new develop- 
ments. 
8. He knows local conditions. 
9. He is professionally trained. 
10. He is available day and night. 
1l. You can get help anywhere 
from any of his 150,000 associates 
all across the country. Just look for 
the Big “I” Seal on his window or door— 
or in the classified section of the tele- 
phone book. 
He makes no charge for these services. 
The Big Difference in insurance is 
the continuing, personal attention 


wot J of an independent insurance agent. 


Pa 


3,000 times. Aubrey killed it forever. 
saying that he had never liked the idea 
anyway. 

Another butcher was Dick Dorso, who 
was the Executive Vice President in 
Charge of Programming at United Art- 


ists Television. Dorso considered him- 
self the world’s foremost authority on 
pilot films, according to Miller, and 


he had a standard lecture about them 
which begins: “In the first 30 seconds 
the pilot should go like this, “Fifty thou- 
sand murderous Berbers are headed to- 
ward Cairo, and only you, Dick Daring, 
can stop them.’ ” 

Dorso, according to Miller, repeat- 
edly bragged that he had been success- 
fully psychoanalyzed and did not need 
to be loved. Reacting to a fresh version 
of Miller's story, Dorso would always 
say: “I love it. It’s just wonderful.” 
Miller learned to listen for the “but.” 
“But,” said Dorso, “could I be the 
devil's advocate for a minute? We've 
got to be frank with each other at all 
times, don’t we, and I don’t have to be 
loved What CBS wants is a kind 
of friendly lynch mob scene.” 

Beads for Sale. Miller's Jackie Coo- 
per, who was going to play the lead in 
the series, is a picture of the modern 
actor as an “incorporated” millionaire, 
who seeks control of scripts, direction, 
and other aspects of production quite 
clearly out of his mental range. Cooper 
called Miller a great or beautiful writer 
about 100,000 times—then turned up 
one day with a new version of the 
script, written by someone else 

The annals of sycophaney include few 
scenes as good as Miller’s re-creation of 
a meeting at which Cooper recited his 
new Calhoun story line to Michael 
Dann, CBS Programming Director, and 
an important) group) of executives, 
While Cooper talked, Dann rummaged 
through desk drawers, passed cigar 
unpacked and repacked his briefcase 
and read memos, “The other executives,” 
reports Miller, “took notes on what 
Dann doing and, on occasion, 
glanced at Cooper.” When Cooper had 
finished, “vice-presidential throats were 
cleared, vice-presidential feet were shuf- 
fed, hitherto ignored vice-presidential 
itches attended to,  vice-presidential 
coughs coughed.” But not a word was 
said—until Dann finally said that the 
new version was great. For several min- 
utes the room was a hubbub of cross 
talk in competitive praise of Calhoun. 
“Dann asked the lesser executives if they 
had any criticisms or suggestions, but by 
that lime it was clear that we were 
dealing with a classic of the caliber of 
Othello.” 

Some of Miller’s victims—Cooper for 
one—have said that Miller will never 
work in TV again. Yet last week ABC 
announced that Miller, an obvious mas- 
ochist, is writing a TV play for a new 
drama series. It obviously will not be 
drawn from Dick Daring, which would 
make a much better TV series than Cal- 
houn ever could have been—and would 
be even less likely to get produced. 
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Donald R. Yance of Yance Refrigeration 
(address on request) 


Why Donald Yance uses a postage meter 
to mail 3 letters a day— 


© 


“I suppose some people might 
think I'm a nut. But in a small 
service business like this one, you 
don't really have an office and it’s 
easy to mislay stamps or 
them. The meter’s mighty handy, 
even for a few letters a day. One 
thing I particularly like about it— 
you know your postage goes only 
on your own mail.” 

Have you ever seen Pitney- 
Bowes little, low-cost DM postage 
meter, made for the small business? 
Just ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you one. 

You no longer have to lick and 
stick adhesive stamps or seal pre- 
stamped envelopes. You no longer 
need a locked stamp box — the 
meter protects your postage from 
loss, damage, misuse. The meter 
does its Own accounting, shows 
postage used and on hand. Mailing 


lose 


is easier, faster, neater. 

The DM prints postage as you 
need it, for any class of mail. 
Directly on the envelope, or on - 


i 
Pitney-Bowes - 


3) Originator of the q 


POSTAGE METER ; 
1 


FREE: Booklet 
Mail 1s 
handy 


parcel post rates, Or 


special gummed tape for parcel 
post. And with every meter stamp 
you can print your own small ad, 
if you want one. 





The postoffice sets your meter 
for as much postage as you want 
to buy. 

More than a third of DM users 
average less than $1 in postage a 
day—appreciate the meter for its 
conveniences. Powered models for 
larger mailers. Call any of 190 
Pitney-Bowes offices today, And 
ask about the new PB Addresser- 
Printers for machine addressing! 


“So You Think Metered 
Only For Big Business?,” 


chart 


plus 
postal rate including new 


literature on new 


tddresser-Printers, 


PrNFY-BowEs, INC 
1248A Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.06904 


Send 


4ddresser-Printer literature. 


booklet & postal rate chart; 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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EDUCATION 





EDUCATION ABROAD 


Survival Through Brainpower 

The grass grows wild on Mount 
Scopus in Arab Jordan. Rain drips 
through the roofs of empty classrooms. 
What was built before 1948 as a model 
campus for Hebrew University is now 
a forlorn and uninhabited neutral zone 
within sight of Israeli Jerusalem. 

Once a fortnight, by United Nations 
authorization, a truck enters Mount 
Scopus, loads books from among the 
250,000 that remain in the abandoned 
library, returns via the Mandelbaum 
Gate and takes its cargo to a striking 
new 25(0-acre campus that crowns the 
Judean Hills of Israel. There, in build- 
ings made of pink limestone quarried 
on the site, Hebrew University is in the 
midst of a flourishing rebirth. 

The student body, 870 in 1948, now 
numbers 10,000. Ground was broken 
last month for a new school of social 
work, latest in a series of fast-rising 
buildings for physics, chemistry, den- 
tistry, law, Nearing completion is a $10 
million medical school complex. The 
just-finished library houses 2,000,000 
books and such treasures as Einstein's 
handwritten manuscript of the theory of 
relativity, a 1,600-volume collection of 
Lincolniana, and the private library of 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

The Nation's Engine. In a land that 
lacks industrial resources, Hebrew Uni- 
versity is the engine of the nation. “Our 
survival depends on the quality of our 
brains,” says President Eliahu Elath, a 
noted Orientalist and former Israeli 
Ambassador to Washington and Lon- 
don. “This university must help pre- 
serve that quality or else we are lost.” 

Students and faculty have a sense 
of direction that most U.S. colleges 
would find awesome. Professors publish 
or perish on the theory, bluntly stated 
by Humanities Dean Joshua Prawer, 
that “where there is a choice between 
a good scholar or a good teacher, we 
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will always take the scholar.” The aver- 
age freshman is 21 years old and— 
whether man or woman—an army vet- 
eran. Students prefer chess to soccer. 
The last prank took place a few years 
ago, when students painted a red and 
yellow dress on a Henry Moore sculp- 
ture. The university has no rules against 
drinking on campus because no one 
drinks anything stiffer than orange juice. 
“Maybe a little alcohol would liven 
them up,” says Acting Dean of Students 
Esther Reifenberg. 

Students at Hebrew University are 
mostly Israelis solemnly intent on going 
into government or the professions. But 
one in every ten is an “oriental” Jew 
from the Middle East, North Africa or 
Asia; 200 others are Arabs living in 
Israel, some of them fervently pro- 
Nasser. The largest foreign contingent 
is 250 students from the U.S., and 100 
others come from black African na- 
tions. Students are supposed to read 
English, but most teaching is in Hebrew. 
Recently an Israeli was surprised to see 
two Africans conversing in Hebrew, but 
the explanation was logical. “He's from 
French-speaking Cameroun and I'm 
from Liberia,” said one of the pair. 
“Hebrew is our common language.” 

International Flavor. Hebrew Uni- 
versity takes its standards from a long. 
international tradition of scholarship. 
Among its founders 40 years ago were 
Philosopher Martin Buber and Chemist 
Chaim Weizmann, Israel's first Presi- 


dent. Sigmund Freud and U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice Benjamin Cardozo served 
on the board of governors. Working at 
such scholars as 


the school now are 


German-born Gynecologist Bernhard 
Zondek, co-discoverer of the A-Z test 
for pregnancy; Yigael Yadin, Dead Sea 
Scrolls expert and former chief of staff 
of the Israeli Army; and Monetary The- 
orist Don Patinkin, one of the Ameri- 
cans who comprise 10% of the univer- 
sity’s full professors. 

The university has other links to the 
U.S. Washington pours money into it. 
in the form of research contracts, on a 
scale that many a U.S. school could 
envy. The projects, worth $2,000,000 
this year, include research in botany 
for the U.S. Agriculture Department. 
solid state physics for the Defense De- 
partment, radiation for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and improvement of 
lie detector tests for the U.S. Air Force 
U.S. Jewry also contributes heavily to 
the university; though the Israeli gov- 
ernment supplies 60% of the school’s 
operating budget of $11 million, most 
of the balance, as well as the major 
chunk of its $53 million construction 
drive, has been collected in the U.S. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
With Strings 


According to Yale legend, a scholar- 
ship to that school awaits any son of an 
Indian maharajah who cannot afford 
his own elephant to carry him about 
the campus. Eccentrically conditioned 
scholarships, though deplored by col- 
leges, Open some novel opportunities at 
this time of year, when the only thing 
harder than getting into college is get- 
ting into college cost paid. Even at 
schools such as Harvard, where liberal- 
minded donors have piled up a sizable 
dollar pool that any needy student can 
dip into, restricted funds are still ac- 








STUDENTS OUTSIDE AUDITORIUM 
Among students and faculty, an awesome sense of direction. 
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opecial gift wrap for Antonio y Cleopatra 


and you don’t want the boxes opened until the holidays, better add this special 
do-not-open gift wrap. 

You see, few men can resist AyC’s unusually good flavor. 

Flavor so rare, some smokers say their cigar never lasts long enough. 


In the last few years, sales of Antonio y Cleopatra have increased by many 
millions of cigars. Men everywhere are discovering and enjoying AyC’s unique 
new blend—fine leaf imported from the West Indies and Latin America, 

plus choice domestic tobaccos. 


If you’re giving Antonio y Cleopatra cigars this year (which is a marvelous idea) | 


So considering the clamor for AyC, be sure to add this special do-not-open gift wrap. 
(Chain and lock available at your friendly hardware store.) It may not be too decorative 
but at least it’s practical. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE 
Anybody there named Smith. 


cepted and awarded on the theory that 
they release unrestricted money. 

Harvard President Nathan Pusey’s 
undergraduate days in Cambridge were 
enriched by a restricted scholarship. As 
a transplanted native of Council Bluffs. 
lowa. he was eligible for aid offered by 
Charles Perkins, president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
whose trust fund gave preference to 
youths “who come from the territory in 
lowa served by the C.B. & Q. Railroad.” 
Princeton engineering students from 
states served by the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co. can apply for a spe- 
cial scholarship. At N.Y.U., would-be 
teachers tap funds given by Mrs. Finley 
J. Shepard,* daughter of Railroad Mag- 
nate Jay Gould, if they happen to live 
along railroads Gould controlled. 

A Switch of Ground Rules. Cornell's 
Charles Green fund is reserved for stu- 
dents who either attended the Schuyler- 
ville Union Free Academy or lived at 
the Masonic Home in Utica. A Buck- 
nell grant, new this year, provides full 
aid for students who graduated from 
Mount Carmel (Pa.) High School, lived 
in the town (pop. 10,760) for at least 
ten years before applying for help, are 
not habitual users of tobacco, narcot- 
ics or alcohol, and have never taken 
part in “strenuous athletic contests.” 
Bucknell found four qualified appli- 
cants. Wayne State University, on the 
other hand, rejected a scholarship re- 
stricted to a student “who does not 
smoke, drink, gamble, go to church or 
otherwise endanger his health.” 


Whose many other philanthropies included 
wounded veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, the Red Cross, and Master Swindler 
Gaston Bullock Means, to whom she report 
edly paid at least $100,000) in 1932 for the 
source of threatening letters sent to her and 
signed “Agents of Moscow.” Means was never 
tried for defrauding Mrs. Shepard; he had al 
ready been indicted for cheating Mrs. Evalyn 
Walsh McLean, owner of the Hope Diamond, 
of $104,000 for promising to return the kid- 
naped Lindbergh baby, He was sentenced to 
15 years in prison, died after six 








BEN MARTIN 





Some colleges ignore the letter of the 
law for the sake of the spirit. U.C.L.A. 
for several years interpreted “handi- 
capped” students supported by the Will 
Rogers Fund to mean financially han- 
dicapped. Other colleges plead with do- 
nors or their heirs to liberalize the 
ground rules, and often win, Adelphi 
University on Long Island accepted a 
scholarship reserved for applicants 
named Smith from nearby Franklin 
Square, which proved to be short of 
smart Smiths. Finally the dean of stu- 
dents successfully appealed to the do- 
nor to limit his restriction to qualified 
residents of Franklin Square, and a 
bright lad named Montgomery won the 
scholarship. 

California’s Occidental College re- 
ceived an endowment intended for wid- 
ows from Orange County who promised 
not to join any “organization with a 
selective membership”’—meaning a so- 
rority. After three years of looking, 
the school broke the condition in court, 
Amherst appealed to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court and finally won the right 
to $200,000 that had been reserved for 
“Protestant Gentile” boys who did not 
drink or smoke. 

No Encore for Pianists. The first ap- 
peal to a court was taken by venerable 
Harvard—and over its first scholarship 
gift. In 1643, Lady Ann Mowlson, the 
former Ann Radcliffe and the college's 
namesake, gave Harvard £100 to main- 
tain a poor scholar. Harvard took the 
money, but twelve years later decided 
to spend it instead on buildings. The 
court blocked the move; Harvard has 
not contested a grant since. 

Calvin L. Crawford, financial director 
of Long Island University, says hopeful- 
lv that the day of “giving scholarships 
for redheaded piano players of Scottish 
descent from Oshkosh is largely over.” 
Colleges may eventually refuse all con- 
ditional gifts and break all restrictions. 
Until then, any students who fit the 
terms of a scholarship with a string at- 
tached might just as well pull the string. 
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One way to make a good system better is to automate it. 
That's just about what the controls engineers of American-Standard 
have done for hydronic air conditioning. They've designed an 
automatic valve, the Selectaflow®, that almost thinks for itself. In fall, 
when hot water is supplied, the Selectaflow on each individual room unit 
automatically adjusts from cooling to heating. In the spring, it 

changes each unit back again. No longer is it necessary to 
trudge from room to room adjusting each unit by hand. 


Another example of the pioneering that makes @) " 
American-Standard a world leader in heating and cooling. American Standard 


CONTROLS. PLUMBING, HEATING. AIR CONDITIONING, SPACE PRODUCTS, AIR HANDLING, GAS CLEANING, NUCLEAR FUELS, PIG IRON, INSTRUMENTS, HEAT EXCHANGERS, FLUID DRIVES 





helps air conditioning change seasons automatically 
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A FRIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN 


From rig to refinery to road we’re financial part- 
ners with the entire petroleum industry at home 
and abroad. 

Making loans to industry is our business. And 
it’s a business we’re proud of because the balance 
sheet of American history shows that money put 
to work by full-service commercial banks is the 
stuff private enterprise thrives on. 

In a sense, every penny we lend to petroleum 


people is an investment in the nation’s present 
and future. And as petroleum (or any other in- 
dustry) profits, we profit, men and women who 
invest their hard earned dollars profit, and ulti- 
mately all the people profit. 

+ This, we believe, is good for the whole com- 
munity of man. And our contribution helps us 
fulfill our pledge of greater usefulness to New 
York, the nation and the world. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK CC 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10015 
FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


- Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Now you see it— Now you don't! 


This is the bottle to look for... but you'll have to look hard to see the vermouth in your glass. This 


new Noilly Prat French Vermouth is very, very pale 
smoothness of your cocktail. Try it, next martini. 


virtually invisible in gin or vodka. But you 


will notice the difference it makes in the 


DON’T STIR WITHOUT NOILLY PRAT 






SPACE 


Mariner Goes Wrong 

The U.S. attempt to explore Mars got 
off to a poor start last week. The Mar- 
iner C spacecraft, launched at Cape 
Kennedy, did not jettison its 300-Ib. 
wind-shroud, and the extra weight kept 
it from attaining the 25,600 m.p.h, 
speed necessary to reach the red planet. 
Blocked by the shroud, the spacecraft’s 
solar panels did not open: they could 
not recharge the spacecraft's batteries, 
which soon went dead. 

But failures are to be expected in so 
difficult a venture. A second spacecraft, 
Mariner D, is ready to go, and will be 
fired before the “window” (the favor- 
able time when Mars is in an accessible 
position) closes on Nov. 30. If Mariner 
D fails too, Mars and its secrets will be 
safe for a while. Another window will 
not open until December 1966. 


DEMOGRAPHY 


The Heat Limit 

Are the earth’s cities getting too 
crowded, spreading _ their swarming 
fringes over the suburban countryside? 
Are highways too jammed, streams too 
polluted? Is the world's population ex- 
plosion threatening to smother India 
and China under a near-solid mass of 
humanity? Pessimists who are wrought 
up about such present-day conditions, 
says British Physicist John H. Frem- 
lin, have seen nothing yet. Fremlin has 
sturdy faith that man’s ingenuity will 
be equal to his ever-growing need for 
food. But this is just the trouble. Even- 
tually, he says, the earth will be so 
packed with human bodies that the heat 
they give off will put a final limit on 
their increase. 

The earth’s present population, says 
Fremlin in the New Scientist, is about 
3 billion, and is now doubling every 37 
years. For the next 260 years, this in- 
crease can be taken care of by exter- 
minating land wildlife, by intensive use 
of all crop space, by elimination of 
meat eating, and by the efficient har- 
vesting of sea food. If marine wildlife 
is replaced by photosynthetic plankton, 
the earth’s population can keep feeding 
itself while doubling three more times, 
until it reaches about 3,000 billion in 
A.D. 2334. Five times as many people 
can be taken care of by putting up vast 
satellite mirrors to reflect sunlight onto 
the polar areas, warming the whole 
earth to equatorial productiveness. 

For still more population increases, 
says Dr. Fremlin, food can be synthe- 
sized out of energy, mineral matter and 
waste products, Human cadavers can 
be homogenized for use as food, and 
the earth’s population can rise to one 
million billion, with two people living 
on each square meter of ground. 

But then a serious problem will de- 
velop. The earth will be so thickly cov- 
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ered with layers of people and machin- 
ery that it will generate enormous heat. 
Some 60 million billion people, living 
120 to the square meter in air-condi- 
tioned 2,000-story buildings, will keep 
the earth’s skin glowing orange-red. 
This ultimate limit will be reached 
in less than 1,000 years, says Dr. Frem- 
lin, whose tongue is only halfway in his 
cheek. He sees no obstacle to man’s at- 
tainment of a dreadful level of exist- 
ence where even his movements will 
be rationed because motion generates 
heat. “We are free to choose,” he says, 
“at what population density we want 
to call a halt, somewhere between the 
-000,006 people per square meter of the 
present and the 120 per square meter 
of the heat limit. If we do not choose, 
we shall eventually reach that limit.” 


GENETICS 
Original Sex 


Bacteria normally multiply by sexless 
fission—they simply split in two. Still, 
scientists believe that some kinds of 
bacteria occasionally manage a kind of 
sexual mating. It is almost impossible 
to catch them in the act, though, be- 
cause they have no special sex organs, 
and often when they cling together it 
is not for love. But at least one kind of 
microscopic bug has a sex life with a 
difference. Professors Pavel Nemec and 
Vojtech Bystricky of the Slovak Poly- 
technical University in Bratislava re- 
port that the Caulobacter, a harmless 
bacterium found in_ soil, possesses a 
multi-purpose organ that it often uses 
for a primitive kind of conjugation. 

A caulobacter, say Drs. Nemec and 
Bystricky, is a sausagelike object with 
a long stalk protruding from one end. 
Sometimes a caulobacter attaches the 
end of its stalk to the body wall of a 
bacterium of another species and feeds 
by sucking out the victim's protoplasm, 
But often two caulobacters put the ends 
of their stalks together and cling for a 
long time while spherical grains in their 
stalk tips gradually fuse together. 

Nemec and Bystricky believe that 
when two caulobacters cling together in 
this manner they are, in effect, mating 
—exchanging genetic material through 
their stalks. If the conjugating caulo- 
bacters belong to strains with different 
hereditary endowment, both may be 
improved by the swap. This is the great 
advantage of sexuality for any form of 
life; it permits faster evolution. 


ASTRONOMY 


Lunar Lava Flow 

Ever since Ranger 7 shot its closeups 
of the moon, scientists have been study- 
ing the pictures in minute detail. They 
contain the most detailed information 
man has ever collected about his plan- 
et’s nearest neighbor. And they are al- 
ready shattering some long-held the- 
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ories. Ranger's lunar snapshots, says Dr. 
John A. O'Keefe of Goddard Space 
Flight Center, prove that the moon has 
not been a dead cinder ball for billions 
of years, as many astronomers believe. 
In fairly recent times, it seems to have 
Stirred with volcanic activity. 

The best Ranger photographs, ex- 
plained O'Keefe in the magazine Sci- 
ence, show a region covered by broad, 
light-colored streaks radiating from the 
craters Copernicus and Tycho. These 
rays are believed to be dust and frag- 
ments tossed out by the meteor impacts 
that blasted the two craters, and since 
they lie on top of most other lunar 
features, they are listed among the 
youngest parts of the moonscape. But 
O'Keefe also found a conspicuous black 
mark showing starkly against the lighter 
background of one of Tycho’s rays. The 
ray had not dusted the mark with light- 
colored material—circumstantial — evi- 
dence that suggests the mark must be 
more recent than the recent meteor im- 
pact that formed Tycho’s crater. Dr. 
O'Keefe noticed, too, that the mark is 
in line with a set of ridges called arétes 
(sharp mountain ridges), and a fainter 
set of markings called wrinkles. Since 
these are all reasonably parallel, they 
cannot come from random meteor im- 
pacts but are probably of internal origin 
like the parallel ridges of many earthly 
mountains, 

Dr. O'Keefe has concluded that the 
arétes are volcanic, are probably made 
of stiff lava forced out of parallel cracks 
in the moon’s crust. Some of them 
may have erupted during the moon's 
youth. Much more recently—100 mil- 
lion years ago or less—one of the 
cracks may have opened again and 
oozed lava to form a cluster of low 
black mounds on a plain that was al- 
ready thickly peppered with debris from 
young Tycho, 
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THE LAW 





LAWYERS 
Labor’s Lord High Chancellor 


Sweating uncomfortably under the 
incongruous TV lights, Britain’s nobly 
dressed bishops, judges, peers and poli- 
ticians jammed the House of Lords last 
week as Queen Elizabeth arrived in a 
glass coach and took her seat on a 
gilded throne. Up strode a_ graceful 
man in a wig, damask robe and black 
velvet breeches. Kneeling, he handed 
the monarch her speech. Kneeling, he 
took it back after Elizabeth had read 
it—thus opening Parliament with a rit- 
ual that has scarcely changed at all 
since the first Elizabeth performed it 
400 years ago. 

His task done, Gerald Austin Gardi- 


any man alive. Rarely has a new Lord 
Chancellor been so acclaimed, Gardiner 
is “probably the only left-wing lawyer 
unreservedly admired by a right-wing 
bar,” says the London Sunday Times. 
The nonpolitical English Law Society 
predicts that “he will make the form 
of the law a living thing in the lives of 
the people.” 

Lord Chancellor Gardiner has a job 
centuries older than the Prime Minis- 
ter’s, a title once held by two English 
saints (Becket, More) and Francis Ba- 
con, a $34,000 salary that is tops in 
the British government, and the unique 
power to simultaneously help make, 
execute and interpret the laws of Brit- 
ain. As the government's chief legal 
adviser, Gardiner is a top-level Cabinet 





IN UNIFORM 
“What system of law is this?” 


ner, 64, the Labor Government's Lord 
High Chancellor, returned to the 20th 


century and a tough legal challenge: 
a complete reformation of outdated 
British law. 

Infants & Idiots. With its costumed 
ceremony and appointed judges, its 
strict division between solicitors who 
do office business and barristers who 
try cases, British law combines a repu- 
tation for incorruptible justice and mad- 
dening resistance to change. As one 
archaic result, British laws, which have 
no written constitution behind them, 
are now so entangled in 43 volumes of 
parliamentary acts going back to 1235 
that finding the law on a single point 
may require a look at 60 different acts, 
99 volumes of legislative orders and 
350,000 reported cases. “What sort of 
system of law is this?” asks London 
Barrister Gardiner. “English law is in 
a state in which it cannot be allowed 
to remain.” 

In giving him power to prune the 
legal thicket, the Labor Government 
has chosen a barrister who is said to 
know more about common law than 
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officer. As head of the legal profession, 
he appoints judges and Queen's Counsel 
(senior barristers). As Speaker of the 
House of Lords, he perches on the 
symbolic Woolsack, also presides when 
the Law Lords (selected lawyer mem- 
bers) act as Britain’s final court of ap- 
peal. Besides all that, he is guardian 
of all British infants, idiots and lunatics, 
Blue-Blood Socialist. The tall, bril- 
liant son of a British shipping tycoon 
and a German baroness, Gerald Gar- 
diner seemed destined to be a Tory 
rather than a Laborite. He grew up on 
a vast Kent estate, went through Har- 
row, the Coldstream Guards and Ox- 
ford’s Magdalen College. So elegant 
that he used only French toothpaste, 
he inspired Oxonians to form the “So- 
ciety for Ruffling Gerald Gardiner’s 
Hair,” won glowing tributes as an ama- 
teur actor, and debated his way into 
the presidency of the Oxford Union. 
Oxonian Evelyn Waugh later wrote that 
“he had then the same elegance of 
appearance and cold precision of phrase 
and enunciation that have impressed 
themselves on so many juries.” 


Avid to be an actor, Gardiner turned 
to law only when his father threatened 
to cut him off without a farthing. Though 
it took him three years before his 
profession earned him three guineas of 
profit, he was a noted junior barrister 
well before World War II, during 
which he served as an ambulance driver. 
In 1948, he “took silk” as a prestigious 
Queen’s (then King’s) Counsel. Known 
for hot preparation and cool pleading, 
Gardiner was sdon earning $84,000 a 
year in famous libel cases involving 
litigants as diverse as Liberace and 
Winston Churchill. In 1960 Gardiner 
won a slander suit for Randolph Church- 
ill (called “coward” by a Tory M.P.), 
and defeated an obscenity charge 
against the publishers of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover. In 1961 Gardiner suc- 
cessfully prosecuted Communists who 
captured the Electrical Trades Union 
by rigging an election—thus cleaning 
up the biggest labor fraud in British 
history. 

Had he not been a passionate oppo- 
nent of capital punishment, let alone a 
Socialist, Gardiner would have been 
appointed a judge long ago. Now he 
can be all three, Besides pressing to 
end the death penalty, Gardiner is ex- 
pected to lobby for tighter corporation 
laws, broader legal aid, improved legal 
education and anti-discrimination laws 
aimed at Britain’s growing racial prob- 
lems. Gardiner personally favors  lib- 
eralized abortion laws and the legaliza- 
tion of homosexual acts between con- 
senting adults, but he recognizes that 
decision on such issues belongs to Com- 
mons. Gardiner’s top priority is a per- 
manent government commission “to 
survey the whole field of English law 
and gradually try to bring it up to 
date,” notably in relation to science 
and technology. If his commission ful- 
fills his dream, the Lord Chancellor 
can take credit for a legal miracle. 


Face on the Courtroom Floor 

Striding into an Anchorage bank last 
summer, an Alaskan state trooper pulled 
out his pistol and seized $6,000, The 
money belonged to the local bar asso- 
ciation, and the trooper was there on 
orders of the Alaska Supreme Court, 
which has stirred up a raging feud by its 
effort to put Alaska’s 211 lawyers under 
the court’s tight control. So determined 
is the court that it has even tried to 
disband the state bar association. 

Alaska’s bar is now suing Alaska’s 
bench in a three-judge federal court, 
and is bitterly assailing such new rules 
as a $600 bond requirement for anyone 
seeking jury trial in a civil case. Last 
week, with their suit still in the process 
of litigation, the lawyers scored an out- 
of-court triumph—they engineered the 
defeat of the one Supreme Court justice 
who had the bad luck to be up for elec- 
tion this year. 

Mild-mannered Justice Harry O. 
Arend, 61, a veteran of 30 years in 
Alaskan law, had no opponent on the 
ballot; all he needed was a simple ma- 
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jority ol the total vote to win a ten-year 
term. Instead, both Republican and 
Democratic lawyers blasted Arend 
across the state, decried the court's jury 
bond rule, its 3% share in child-support 
payments and its upholding of the recent 
conviction of two Seward schoolteachers 
for the “immoral conduct” of trying to 
oust the school board and superintend- 
ent. The lawyers not only captivated 
schoolteachers, but they won over 
enough other Alaskan voters to kick 
Justice Arend off the bench. Now the 
Governor will have to appoint a new 
judge. Meanwhile, the bar has only two 
opponents on the bench to go 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
The Difficulties of 
Getting Desterilized 


Is sterilization a legal alternative to 
jail? Can a court require such an opera- 
tion for a man convicted of nonsupport 
of his children? And if the man is co- 
erced into submitting to the operation 
against his will, what if he later wants 
more children? 

Such are the questions facing the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court in the case of 
Miguel Vega Andrade, 44, a Mexican- 
American whose troubles began when 
he injured his back, lost his job, and 
Was separated from his wife. Andrade 
regularly paid $120 out of his $200-a 
month medical compensation to help 
support his four minor children, After 
two years, Andrade’s compensation 
ceased, Since then, he has been basical- 
ly supported by his common-law wife, 
Elma Martello, by whom he has a 
three-year-old daughter. 

Aiding Taxpayers. Shortly before di- 
vorcing him last fall, Andrade’s first 
wife charged him with nonsupport. He 
pleaded guilty, and the county recom- 
mended probation. But Pasadena Mu- 
nicipal Court Judge Joseph A. Sprankle 
took a firmer view: “I am concerned 
about all the children this man is pro- 
ducing without the ability to support 
them.” He Andrade a 


gave choice 





PETITIONER ANDRADE & SECOND FAMILY 
A plea for fatherhood. 
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marriage to Elma Martello and sterili- 
zation by vasectomy °—or jail. 

Andrade reluctantly 
marriage. He got a job washing dishes 
and resumed payments to his ex-wife 
Now he wants more children by his new 
wife, and he seeks to have the vasecto- 
my undone—a feat successful in only 
about 50% of such cases. No one is 
more surprised than Judge Sprankle, 
who says he has “counseled” vasectomy 
in several hundred nonsupport cases 
Andrade. who is the first to have com- 
plained, has roused a legal fuss with- 
out precedent in California 

Constitutional Caution. Until recent- 
ly, eugenic sterilization of misfits was 
accepted as a social benefit that did not 
violate the Constitution's ban on cruel 
and unusual punishment. Speaking for 
the Supreme Court in the 1927 case of 
Buck vy. Bell, Mr. Justice Holmes up 
held Virginia's sterilization of mental 
defectives with the classic statement, 
“Three generations of imbeciles are 
enough.” But scientists now consider 
many human defects to be as much a 
product of environment as of heredity 
Compulsory sterilization of so-called 
congenital misfits is thus legally as well 
as medically debatable. Although 26 
states permit such sterilization, they are 
sO cautious in carrying it out that last 
year’s U.S. total was only 467 

Andrade’s lawyer, Phill Silver, has 
petitioned the California Supreme 
Court for a writ of habeas corpus on 
the ground that California law permits 
only county superior order 
sterilization, and only for two classes 
of persons—rapists of young children 
and state-confined sex degenerates. To 
Lawyer Silver, at least, a California 
municipal court judge has no right 
whatever to place fathers unable to 
support young children in the same 
category. Procedure that seemed per 
fectly proper to Justice Holmes in the 
‘20s, Silver argues, is cruel and un- 
usual punishment in the “60s 
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Profane Comedy 


In an age of almost complete frank- 
ness in plays, novels and movies, the 
question of where language becomes il 
legal obscenity continues to plague the 
courts. Groping for an answer, Supreme 
Court Justice Hugo Black argues that 
any ban on obscenity threatens free 
speech. Unwilling to go that far, his 
brethren have vaguely drawn the line 
at that which offends “contemporary 
community standards” and appeals 
mainly to “prurient interest.” 

Last week a three-judge Manhattan 
criminal court applied that test to Co- 
median Lenny Bruce, a nightclub so- 
cial satirist who deliberately dips his 
wit in scatology. A two-judge majority 
found Bruce guilty of using words “pa- 

A relatively which a 
piece is cut out of the 
through which male spermatozoa flow fron 
the testes. It causes no change in the physiol 
oxy of the sex act, merely ensuring that there 
ms no sperm in the male chaculation 


simple operation in 


vas deferens, the duct 








COMEDIAN BRUCE 
An insult to sex. 


tently offensive to the average person 

The judges broadened their defini 
tion by remarking that Bruce's languag 
“clearly debased sex and insulted it. 
This very un-Victorian and quite cor 
temporary observation points up th 
fact that much sexual humor in today’ 
novels and plays is based on home 
sexuality, perversion and nonconsum 
mation. In his nightclub act, Bruce use 


unscrubbed words that are commo 
guiter patois for incest, sodomy an 
excrement. His words would hardl 


shock Army veterans, let alone Chauce 
readers. But the two-judge majorit 


found him guilty under a New Yor 
State law which forbids any “obscen 
indecent, immoral or impure” publi 


performances 

The dissenting judge argued that 
total absence of any guideposts” ha 
mired the community-standards test i 
“judicial subjectivity”: that it 
judges to exercise the powers of “supe! 


force 


legislators, or indeed, of absolute mor 
archs.” He suggested that the Ne 
York obscenity law is unconstitutiona 
and grandly advised that the whol 
question of defining obscenity should b 
left to “a federal constitutional cor 
vention.” Meanwhile, unless a highe 
reverses his conviction, Bruc 
faces three years in jail 


court 


In a U.S. appellate court in) Phili 
delphia last week, other judges ha 
their say about obscenity as they uf 
held a five-year federal rap and $42.00 
fine against Ralph Ginsburg, publishe 
of the leering (now defunct) qual 
terly Eros, whom a lower court had cot 
victed on 28 counts of mailing obscer 
ity. Eros, ruled the appellate court, wi 
“an operation on the part of experts | 
the shoddy business of pandering t 
and exploiting for money, one of th 
great weaknesses of human beings.” 
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The USF&G agent often stays after school 


For the USF&G insurance agent, shirt-sleeve sessions after hours are part of both his civic 
and professional lives. And, as a responsible member of your community, he brings to both 
a willingness to serve. Tonight it may bea meeting on a civic project... tomorrow, solving 
a complex insurance problem for a client. When you're thinking insurance, keep this in 
mind: your USF&G man has the experience and ability - and takes the time - to help you 
plan a sound protection program. Whether you're building a business, a home or your fam- 


ily’s security, consult your USF&G agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


“USF&G2 
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The topological redhead 


Few people get far enough into mathematics to enjoy 
it. In its advanced forms, there is great beauty, philo- 
sophical speculation, playfulness, even wit. 

One of the most arcane and fascinating branches of 
math is topology—the study of the transformation of 
surfaces. The boy's head at left illustrates one of to- 
pology’s basic theorems: a sphere cannot be covered 
with radiating lines (or red hair) without at least one 
fixed point. 

Mathematics is the subject of the first volume of the 
new LIFE Science Library. The topological redhead 
is one of its illustrations. The volume doesn’t teach 
you how to use calculus or analytical geometry, but it 
depicts the uses, history and pleasures of mathematics 
from primitive man to Einstein’s Unified Field theory. 

The LIFE Science Library is the newest series pub- 
lished by TIME LIFE Books division of Time Incorpo- 
rated. Some 400,000 subscribers are already enrolled 
for the science series. 

Although it’s only four years old, TIME LIFE Books 
sells more than 8 million books a year in the U.S. and 
Canada. It prints books in 13 languages, selling a million 
a year abroad. 

TIME. LIFE Books is another example of how Time 
Incorporated endeavors to bring information and un- 
derstanding to people everywhere. 


TIME / LIFE 


erie Lif Time Sokerpationd Life International. Lifeen Espanol Fortune +Sports Mlustrated-Panorama-President-Time/Life Rowse ice oe Life Books 
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ARANTEE 


FOXY QUESTION: 








How do you get the speed and ease 
of electric typing in a portable? 


STRAIGHT ANSWER: 


Get a Smith-Corona Electri 


Nothing's faster. Nothing’s finer. of U.S. space missiles. There’s 
American-made Smith-Corona® changeable type that means you 
electric portables make all typing can type French, Spanish, Math 
easier, quicker and far neater than 
any manual typewriter can. There's 
a new jeweled sapphire main 


c Portable. 


for a full five years. The frame is 
all steel and so strong you can stand 
on this typewriter. Small wonder 


and Science all on one typewriter. more people buy Smith-Corona 
Every machine is color-coordinated portables than any other. And you? 
even down to the cushioned carriage Isn't it time you had the world’s 


bearing—the first in any typewriter. return lever. And durability? This finest, fastest portable? 
It’s the same type jewel used in typewriter wrote the book. Every 
fine watches and precision parts Smith-Corona portable is guaran 


teed SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 


: 





WAR AND PEACE” AT LA SCALA 
From Red Russia, kindly aristocrats and a changed name. 


OPERA 
Bolshoi in Milan 


When Milan’s La Scala Opera invad- 
ed Moscow en masse two months ago, 


it brought 


boxcartul of 


along a 
ghetti and enough red wine to float the 
Russian navy. Last week, as part of a 
home-and-home Moscow's Bol 


shoi Opera was in Milan. It was the Bol 


spa 


series, 


Russia in 
history, and the company 
came 450 strong, with 40 wagonloads of 


shoi’s first excursion outside 
its [89-year 
scenery and costumes, But, as one Mos 
covite explained, “we didn't bring any 
special food. We don't need it, We are 
drunk with joy to be in the country of 


1 canto.” The 


In Italians were equally 
enraptured, awarded each of the Bol 
shoi’s first ten performances a minimum 
of 30 curtain calls 

Caught Up. In Tchaikovsky's 7/re 
Oucen of Spades, « sumptuously staged 
and dramatically taut production that 
cast La Scala’s badly 


Into 


mangled version 
shade, the dark, ringing 
Tenor Zurab Angia 
paridze dazzled the critical Italians 

But the opera La Scala 
most anticipated was Prokofiev's rarely 


lasting 
voice of Georgian 
audiences 
seen War and Peace, a musical epic in 
thirteen scenes, which even in its con 
densed version ran for nearly five hours 
The music, brilliantly conducted by 33 
year-old Gennadij Rozsdgestvenski and 
sung by no fewer than 54 soloists, 


Prokofiev 


s 





at his melodic best. The spec 


tacle crackled with the sights and sounds 





of war roaring Cannons, 


tle flags, and rank upon rank of charg 


flapping bat 


ing soldiers. The Italians were so caught 
up in the drama that they 
cheers at the entrance of the victorious 
Russian General Kutuzov 

Oddly enough, the only critics 


burst into 





snip 
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ne from the local Communists 





ing Ca 

All the Bolshoi operas are full of pre 
revolutionary aristocrats, most of whom 
are depicted as good men and triends 
of the people.” said one comrade. And 
the Communist daily L’Unita spotted a 
change in Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunoy 
One of the 


up by 


aristocrats, who is beaten 
an angry mob of peasants in the 
fourth act, is a character called Khru 
shchev. In the program 
minor tenor role wa 
\ Boyar nobleman] of 
Taunted L’Unita 
last-minute updating 


however, the 
s listed simply as 
Kromy.” 
They had to do some 


SINGERS 


The Bear of Montparnasse 

He looks like a big shaggy beast that 
has been out in the rain 
tangled hair, 
lumbers onto the 


Rumpled suit, 
drooping moustache, he 
stares in 


Rivu 


lets of sweat stream down his face. He 


stage and 


shy bewilderment at the audience 


hikes one stumpy leg onto 
back 


and sings 


a straight- 
lazily scratches his 


The voice is honest 


chair guital 
pleasant, 
but nothing special. Yet when Georges 
all Paris cocks an ear 


Laughless Days. Brassens 
around Montparnasse as 


Brassens sings 
$3, known 

the Bear 

seclusion to only 


comes out ol sing 


three months out of the year. Last week 
he was holding forth before jampacked 


Theater. He 


war, the va- 


audiences at Paris’ Bobino 
sang of the brutalities of 
garies of love, the folly of politics, and 
the hardships of 


(“Farewe 


being a gravedigger 





1, poor dead one; if from the 
bottom of the hole one sees God, tell 
him how much pain that last shovelful 
cost me”), or a streetwalker 

Even 


Wo} ! 
call them girls of pleasure 


houeh those damned bourgeots 


MUSIC 


It’s not every day that they 
golly, golly 

It's not every day that they laugh 

In Brave Margot, he told of a simple 
shepherdess who breast-feeds a mother- 
less kitten, a spectacle that attracts all 
the menfolk in the village. His signature 
song is The Bad Reputation 





laugh 


which he 
cites as his personal credo 
In the village 


have a bad reputation 


without bragging, 1 


I do not harm anybody, going along 
my own simple way 
But the good people don't like to see 


One follow 








another road than theirs 


kKvervone slanders me, save the 
mutes, Of COUISE 

New Form. Evervone from taxi driv- 
ers to statesmen quotes his whimsical, 
which are too 
He h 
1,000,000 record albums, as 
well as 50,000 copies of a $30 collection 


rustic many of 
racy to be aired over the radio 


verses, 


is 





sold nearly 


of his songs. For his opening at the 
Bobino, he received 10, 
congratulation from his adoring fans 





2 letters ol 


Brassens does 
not savor the notoriety. Son of a Flem- 
ish bricklayer. he was raised in the Med- 
village of Sete. He quit 
school graduating and, at 18, 
worked at odd jobs, wrote poetry and 
1952, 


Nervous, introverted, 


iterranean 


before 


cafés. In 
club run by 


around the 
friends took him to a tUny 


bummed 
Patachou, Paris’ famed chanteuse, and 
goaded him into singing. One week later 
he was the sensation of Paris 

A bachelor, Brassens lives on a dead 
1d alley in Montparnasse with an aged 
who befriended him in his lean 





e 
couple 
menagerie of pets. Two 
Academy, Nov- 


years, and a 
members of the French 
elist. Joseph Kessel and Film Maker 
Marcel Pagnol, have promoting 
the initiation of Brassens into the august 
“one of the greatest con- 
temporary poets, a modern troubadour 
who represents a new literary form.” 


been 


Academy as 





PARIS’ BRASSENS 
A bad reputation. 
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LOOK WHAT DOUGLAS IS DOING NOW! 


A NEW STAR will join the Doug- 


las galaxy of great jets early next 





year. The quick, quiet DC-9 will 
bring jetliner comfort and 565 mph 
speed to hundreds of areas now 
served only by propeller aircraft. 
And it promises to surpass all previ- 
ous airliners in reliability and case 
of maintenance. All the Douglas 
experience gained in building more 
air transports than any other com- 
pany has gone into making the DC-9 


a superb jetliner. 









Pr ~~, 
<i 








] — 


AIR FREIGHT CAME OF AGE when the. systems in the air cargo industry. It is heir to all 
Douglas DC-8F “Jet Trader’? was introduced in the knowledge gained by Douglas in building 
1962. This performance twin of the DC-8 incor- transports which have delivered more cargo 


porated the most advanced cargo handling more places than those of any other company. 





“usar 


oF Kaen a 





A BILLION AIR MILES have proved conclusively that 
for performance, comfort and dependability, the DC-8 is 


the world’s finest long range jetliner. It has flown higher, 


each year of its five year career, it has improved some 


aspect of its performance. It is in service or on order for 


25 leading airlines. The routes of this big jet cross every 


faster and farther (non-stop) than any other jetliner. And ocean and visit everv continent in the world. 


IN THE AIR OR OUTER SPACE... G LAS GETS THINGS DONE! 
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PAINTING 


The Distant Witness 

Pierre Bonnard called himself “the 
last’ impressionist.” but in the throes 
of creation he was more like the first 
action painter. He would tack a huge 
canvas on a wall and, striding back and 
forth, begin jabbing spots of paint ina 
dozen places. After days of vigorous 
work. a nude emerged here, a still life 
there. Then he cut the paintings apart, 
stretched them into tambourines of jin- 
gling color. 

Whether or not Bonnard was behind 
or before his time, his retrospective 


PRIVATE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


| 
‘ 






SELF-PORTRAIT (1938) 


show at Manhattan’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art,” with 83 oils and 87 other 
works, establishes him as the distant 
witness of current art. 

French Milquetoast. Bonnard was 
headed halfheartedly for the law when, 
in 1890, he made a 100-franc sale of a 
lithograph poster for a champagne mer- 
chant. Flat, clearly influenced by the 
vogue for Japanese prints, it showed a 
giddy damsel in bubbly billows. Its ap- 
pearance on the kiosks of Paris caused 
Toulouse-Lautree to seek Bonnard out; 
it was not until a year later that the 
sawed-off chronicler of Montmartre 
made his own first poster. The sale also 
persuaded Bonnard’s father, a war min- 
istry bureaucrat, to let his son pursue 
art as a career, 

A thin slice of French Milquetoast in 
appearance, Bonnard fell into the cele- 
brated company of Vuillard, Vallotton 
and Maillol. Gauguin was chief prophet, 
telling them to express what they saw 
in colors straight from the tube. If a 
shadow had a bluish look, said he, the 
painter should use pure ultramarine. A 
group called the Nabis, or prophets, 
gathered and asserted that the imita- 
tion of three dimensions was less vital 


The show travels to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago for January and February, and to the Los 
Angeles County Museum for April and May 
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ern er? 


than a blatant arrangement of lines and 
colors. That was art: the other was 
slavish copying. Bonnard became “the 
very Japanese Nabi” for his fascination 
with oriental asymmetry. ascending per- 
spective and sinuous contours. 
Anatomical Outlaw. For a while, 
Bonnard was a flaneur and sketcher of 
Paris street life. Lithography, with its 
kinship to line drawing and its inherent 
limits of only a few undifferentiated 
colors, was Bonnard’s proving ground. 
He embellished sheet music and illus- 
trated the writings of Verlaine, Octave 
Mirbeau and André Gide. The flat 
stone's print only confirmed him as an 


HUBERT DE SEGONTAG 


~ 
BONNARD 
An ingenious supplicant to a god of light. 


outlaw toward perspective, modeling 
and rigorous anatomy. 
Then a_ yellow, 10-h.p. Renault 


opened Bonnard to rural beauty. He 
would motor through the countryside, 
stopping frequently to sketch. He fled 
Paris for Mediterranean country villas. 
Yet in the end he found his true sub- 
ject matter indoors. It was the domestic 
moment that caught his eye. Lazy, hazy 
days of summer—when the sun caressed 
the contours of a kitchen table, or of 
his basset hounds, or of his wife—pro- 
vided Bonnard’s book of hours. Critics 
called his work intimist. Unlike any 
artist since the 18th century's Chardin, 
he made home life into a universe. 
Model Wife. Bonnard’s indoor art 
thrived on women. He loved them in 
awkward, innocent postures, when they 
let down their shields of glamor. Wom- 
en for Bonnard were his wife, Marthe 
de Méligny, a cute midinetre he met 
when he was 28. When they were mar- 
ried 30 years later, he found out that 
she was not aristocratic, only plain Ma- 
ria Boursin, but his love never left him. 
It was she that he painted oftenest 
(see following pages). Her presence 
borrowed color from the walls of her 
bath. While fauvism, cubism, even dada- 
ism and surrealism bypassed Bonnard, 
he kept his eye on nature and his wife's 
place in it. To many, through the 1930s 





and 1940s, Bonnard was old-fashioned, 
a man preoccupied with outer nature 
rather than inner psychology. His art 
seemed wishy-washy, facile, banal in its 
apparent sentimentality. 

Spectral Tapestries. But Bonnard was 
not concerned with psychology. “We 
can abstract beauty out of everything.” 
he said. “A painting is a series of spots 
that are joined together and ultimately 
form the object over which the eye 
wanders without obstruction.” Bon- 
nard’s spectral tapestries are a surface 
abstraction that invite the eye to play 
tourist. His imagery is so pleasing that 
few see the tricks of color and form 
that wrench the paintings away from 
realism into perceptual dreams. 

“God is light.” said Bonnard, and he 
was an ingenious supplicant. In the 
checkerboard tiles that pattern — his 
work. the color changes to harmonize 
with nearby colors. Nude flesh becomes 
a chameleon mirror for interior hues; a 
bathtub becomes an irregular cocoon 
for the human form. Bonnard’s pictures 
are made of optical bewilderment and 
caprices of color. 

Bonnard’s wife died in 1942; he lived 
on until 1947, painting in his austere 
south-of-France villa. When he died at 
the age of 79, few came to honor 
the master of color more than nature 
herself. For his funeral, a rare snow- 
storm shrouded the spectrum that he 
had honored so well. 


SCULPTURE 


Plaster Cornucopia 

If an artist is judged by the company 
his work keeps, Peter Agostini is a pop 
sculptor. At the current sculpture e€x- 
hibition in Manhattan's Jewish Museum. 
Agostini’s plaster popovers are on show 
across from George Segal’s plaster mum: 
mies. All summer long, some of his 
clustered plaster balloons hung, like 
monster grapes for a superbacchanalia 
outside the New York State Pavilion a 
the World’s Fair next to Robert Indi 
ana’s EAT sign, Roy Lichtenstein’s car 
toon, and Jim Rosenquist’s billboard. 

But neither by temperament, back 
ground nor age does Agostini coun 
himself among pop artists. At SI, hi 
can remember working for the WP 
and showing on Manhattan's 101 
Street when it was still the center o 
the avant-garde. Brought up as a poo 
Hell's Kitchen kid, he recalls selling hi 
early drawings to the sisters at pare 
chial schook when he was eleven. Hi 
later friends were abstract expressior 
ists of a generation older than poy 
Kline, De Kooning and Marca-Relli. 

Pepperonis & Provolones. In his 3¢ 
and 40s Agostini began making con 
mercial sculpture. He made plast 
mannequins for a fashionable Manha 
tan women’s store. This led him | 
sculpt pseudo-delicatessenry for th 
U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps. F 
molded polyester salamis, pepperon 
and meat loaves—stuff that by son 
pop values would be worth bundles, b’ 
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SUNSET NUDES BY THE LAST IMPRESSIONIST 









PIERRE BONNARD held that “a woman's charm can re- 
veal many things to an artist about his art,” but concen- 
trated on sensuous arrays of color in which the model—in 
this case a 1932 view of Wife Marthe—seems incidental. 














Oem a 
CHECKERBOARD of color harmonies makes a shim- 
mering background for softer nude kneeling on chair. 





SUNLIGHT bounces joyously off boudoir walls, en- 
folding Bonnard’s Nude in Yellow, finished around 1940, 


BATHER, floating in a rich compote of ma- evolution from impressionism to the daring, ab- 
gentas and ultramarines, highlights Bonnard’s stract style that he developed in his seventies, 
a Ee se 4 





bis 


WALTER DARAN 





AGOSTINI & “MEAT RAKE” 
Explosion in a delicatessen. 


were then used only to teach recruits 
how to select cuts of meat. He was 
dead-broke when the Galerie Grimaud 
gave him a show in 1959. Says Agostini: 
“Before that, | couldn't sell one of my 
drawings for 5¢." 

Agostini rarely had the money to cast 
his work in bronze. He began using 
quick-setting plaster, which turns rock- 
hard in several minutes, forcing a kind 
of action sculpting on him. He takes 
from crumpled aluminum, beer 
cans and old rubber gloves, and trans- 
them into snow-white simula- 
crums of what they once were. He may, 
for example, pour a mold around a rub- 
ber inner tube shaped by tying strings 
around it. Into the negative mold— 
washed inside with soapy water as a 


casts 


forms 


Separator—he pours more _ plaster, 
Sometimes strengthened with burlap, 


then cracks off the outer shell. 

His fourth one-man show opened last 
week at Manhattan’s Stephen Radich 
Gallery, and the main attraction is Car- 
ousel, a 9-ft.-diameter abstraction of 
circling horses and umbrellas, with a 
music box in the middle. Harlequin is 
a conglomeration of bursting forms 
that look like eggs, gourds and provo- 
lone cheeses. Meat Rake is a curious 
device which implies ground beef bulg 
ing through a shredder. 

Skin, Not Mystery. “I don’t reject 
the figure. | have just found the ex- 
tension of it. Feel this.” Agostini says, 
as he pats a plaster polyp. “It’s like skin, 
ready to burst, I'm fascinated with the 
idea of explosion.” 
tion, or the swelling curve, in his plaster 
so that everything is surface tension 
His work—and his conversation—effer- 
vesces like ghost champagne. Says he 
“In the next five years, I want to knock 
out 10,000 drawings and 5,000 pieces 
of sculpture. | am not involved in mys- 
tery. | have no patience with that.” 


Agostini arrests mo- 
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This is the 
Michaels-Stern 
look. 


This is the look 
for 


Michaels-Stern. 


What goes with Courier Cloth? 
A knowing smile and a pretty girl on your arm. 
Courier Cloth is exclusive. 
A supple wool worsted made only for Michaels-Stern. 
Light yet rugged. 
e the thoroughbred it is. 
the two-button model. 
Ina handsome Var ety of patterns, ; 
Available with the Innovator” elastic waistband? tr 


Courier Cloth suits, $7 
Michaels-Stern 
Courier Cloth 



























RELIGION 





PRESBYTERIANS 
Dr. Wednesday 


One way to make a Sunday sermon 
attractive is to deliver it on Wednesday 
In big cities, midday in midweek finds 
thousands of office workers hungering 
in the spirit as much as in the body 
The foremost respondent to this need 
is St. Stephen’s Presbyterian ¢ hurch in 
downtown Svdney, Australia, filled ev- 
ery Wednesday noon to its 1,000-seat 
capacity, while an overflow crowd of 
300 or more watches from an adjoin- 
ing hall on closed-circuit television All 
have come to hear the “Wednesday 
tonics” of the Rev. Gordon Powell, 53 

Take a Deep Breath. Powell started 
preaching Wednesdays in St. Stephen's 
twelve years ago, at the suggestion of a 
secretary from a nearby government 
office. Within a year, attendance at the 
yellowing sandstone church more than 
trebled, while collection-plate revenue 
soared from $6,750 a year to $2,250 
a week. The services are also broadcast 
on 21 radio stations, reaching hundreds 
of thousands of Australians. Last week 
a record crowd was on hand at the 
church as Australian Runner Betty 
Cuthbert and Yachtsman Bill Northam 
placed their Olympic gold medals on a 
table before St. Stephen's pulpit, in 
Powell's version of a ceremony ob- 
served by ancient Olympic heroes, who 
placed their wreaths of victory on altars 
dedicated to the gods 

A dentist's son who was an air force 
chaplain in) wartime, Powell served 
churches in Scotland and Port Adelaide 
before his call to St. Stephen's in 1952. 


No fire breather, he 
minute sermon by telling a few mild. 
clerical jokes and asking the congrega- 
tion to take a_ deep, 
breath: “Relax—give yourself over to 
God.” Like Norman Vincent Peale. he 
spends more time analyzing modern ills 
than expounding theology: his chatty 
sermons are lightened by references to 
such contemporary phenomena as boo- 
ing cricket umpires, which he deplores, 
and cosmetics, which he endorses 
(“God made women beautiful, and they 
should develop this talent”), When he 
recently took his text from the Sermon 
on the Mount—"“Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth’—Pow- 
ell turned it into a homily on how to 
live with an inferiority complex. 

Free Sundays. “Dr. Wednesday,” as 
Powell is called, estimates that only 
about a fourth of his listeners are Pres- 
byterians, takes pride in the fact that 
six denominations are represented in 
his 80-voice volunteer choir. Some wor- 
shipers admittedly go to St. Stephen's 
as one girl explained to Powell, in order 
to “get church over in half an hour on 
Wednesday. and then have all Sunday 
free.” Most Wednesday regulars are 
devout Christians who loyally attend 
their neighborhood churches on Sun 
day, but find at St. Stephen's a spiritual 
pickup available nowhere else. “I've got 
a large number of Anglicans at my 
Wednesday services.” says Powell, who 


begins his 25 


tension-easing 


gets along fine with other pastors, and 
has never been accused of congregia- 
tion stealing. “The Anglican archbishop 
knows that I'm not taking them away 
from any of his services.” 





POWELL (RIGHT) & OLYMPIANS CUTHBERT & NORTHAM AT MEDAL CEREMONY 
“Relax—give yourself over to God.” 
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ORTHODOXY 


Rhodes to Rome 

As the burning Aegean sun climbed 
toward high noon. fishermen from 
Rhodes eyed the last of the season's 
bikini-clad tourists from Germany and 
Sweden stretching Janguidly on the ts- 
land's white sands. Inside Rhodes’s an- 
cient, icon-laden cathedral, where the 
air was dusky with incense, a choir 
chanted the solemn hymns of the By- 
zantine Divine Liturgy, concelebrated 
by 14 bishops. Thus began the third ma 
jor conference of the world’s 14 Ortho 
dox churches to take place in the past 
four years 

Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras | 
of Constantinople. “first among equals” 
of the Orthodox prelates, proposed the 
conference, but, following tradition, nei 
ther he nor the other major patriarchs 
were present. Chairing the secret daily 
sessions for Athenagoras was his deputy, 
Metropolitan Meliton of Heliopolis. Per- 
haps the most influential man present 
was Metropolitan Nikodim of Lenin 
grad, the chief diplomat-bishop of the 
world’s largest Orthodox body, the Pa- 
triarchate of Moscow 

Influence & Pressure. The major top 
ic of the conference was the touchiest 
faces Orthodoxy: how 
to initiate and carry on the theological 
dialogue with Rome that Athenagoras 
and Pope Paul VI agreed to when they 
met in Jerusalem last January. Merely 
putting the subject on the agenda led 
the Orthodox Church of Greece to boy- 
cott last year’s Rhodes meeting, partly 
because the Greek bishops are fearful 
of Rome's power and partly because 
Athens’ Metropolitan Chrysostomos is 


issue that now 


jealous of Athenagoras’ growing influ 
ence in Orthodoxy. Strong 
from some progressive metropolitans 
and from the government persuaded 
the Greek bishops to send delegates lo 
Rhodes this year 

Other Orthodox churches — share 
Greece’s go-slow attitude. At the con 
ference, Yugoslav Metropolitan Dama- 
scene of Zagreb recalled the World 
War II enmity of the Orthodox Serbs 
and the Roman Catholic Croats. Metro 
politan Alexander of Emesse indicated 
that the Patriarchate of Antioch was 
worried that the Vatican Council would 
approve a declaration on anti-Semitism, 
which the Arabs see as an implied Ro 
man recognition of Israel. Moreover. 
Athenagoras and his deputies had to 
consider the views of the World Coun 
cil of Churches—all but three of the 
Orthodox bodies belong—which hopes 
that serious negotiations with Rome will 
not lessen Orthodox interest in ecument- 
cal talks with Protestants. 

Words of Love & Peace. During the 


first days of discussion, the delegates 


pressure 


disagreed on the timing of the dialogue 
Athenagoras and the patriarchs of Anti 
och, Alexandria and Jerusalem want the 
conference to set a definite time and 
place, as soon as possible. The Russians, 
on the other hand, want to wait until 
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If control of our strategic air forces 
is ever shifted to SAC’s Airborne 
Command Post, things will be 
happening fast. 

On board, ITT’s solid-state 
switchboard interconnects with 85 
circuits by fast push-button 
dialing. It provides the airborne 
commander with direct connection 
to radio and multiplex equipment, 
even 24-party conferences. 








at 


a 


An ITT switchboard goes to work at 35,000 feet. 


Should command remain below at 
SAC ground command posts, the 
ITT-developed Project 465L 

will provide up-to-the-minute 
information on the disposition 

of all SAC forces. 


At the same time, other systems 
will keep commanders in 
constant communication. 


One of these is NATO's Ace High, 
the microwave tropospheric- 
scatter system that extends from 
Norway to Turkey. An ITT System 
company designed it, installed it, 
helps maintain it, and trains 
military personnel to run it. 
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Military information systems such 
as these help make ITT the 
world's largest international 
supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022. 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 
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Help 
Stamp 


out 
runny 


noses. 


Just one Contac* capsule works up 
to twelve hours to relieve sniffles, 
sneezes, and stuffy nose. Contac is 
today’s largest-selling cold medica- 
tion at your pharmacy. 


1 EVERY 
12 HOURS 


CONTAC 
O 
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Proprietary Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standard 


JAMES LABORATORIES, P 


adelphia, Pa 


METROPOLITAN MELITON 

From distrust to dialogue. 
the Vatican Council is over. All the 
churches agree that one condition for 
the dialogue is acceptance by Rome of 
the Orthodox as equal partners, not as 
schismatics petitioning for a return to 
the fold. The delegates agreed 
unanimously to form a committee of 
prelates who would inform the Pope ot 
the conference’s proposed ground rules 
for the discussion. 


also 


One sign of the delegates’ openness 
was their warm response to a greeting 
from the Pope. who had prayed that 
the Holy Spirit would guide their delib- 
erations and reminded them of the ven- 
eration for Mary that both churches 
have in common, “We sincerely appreci- 


ate the words of love and peace.” the 
delegates replied in French. “We are 


following the road of the Lord’s com- 
mandments in the expectation of per- 
fecting the will of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in his church.” 


CHURCHES 
Givers: Big & Small 


What to give the church is solely up 
to the individual conscience—but what 
everybody else is giving does have a 


certain guideline interest. Last week the | 


National Council of Churches reported 
the latest averages (for 1963) of Prot- 
estant bodies. As usual, members of the 
tiny Holiness sects proved most zealous 
in support of their churches: the 53,601 
Free Methodists led the nation, with an 


average of $358.17 each, and the 30,- | 


433 communicants of the Pilgrim Holi- 
ness Church gave $264.20, Among ma- 
jor church groups. the 937,558 South- 
ern Presbyterians averaged $109.46, 
followed by the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod with $102.26 and the Unit- 
ed Presbyterians with $90.46. The low- 
est per-capita donations were reported 
by the nation’s two largest Protestant 
bodies: Methodists averaged $59.60 in 
gifts, Southern Baptists, $53.49. Total 
take: $2.858,600,845, up $58 million 
from the year before 







The Girl's 
GREAT!” 


That's what Manpower customers 
say about our “white glove” girls — 
we're not surprised — we've given 
her special training in temporary 
assignments. Call for the girl in the 
white gloves — there’s none better. 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
The world’s largest temporary help service 
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Delivered on schedule: America’s new global airlifter 


The C-141 StarLifter has been on sched 
ule since the day the U.S. Air Force chose 
Lockheed-Georgia Company to build it. 
It was rolled out in August, 1963; made 
its first flight in December; began its 
gruelling flight tests in January, 1964. 

It was still right on schedule October 
19th. At Tinker Air Force Base, Okla.. 
the Military Air Transport Service ac- 
cepted delivery of first operational C-141 

Unique in the annals of aviation, the 
StarLifter is the only big cargolifter ever 
to undergo simultaneous qualification for 
both military and commercial service. As 


the Air Force C-141, it is the first jet 
transport that can carry big military 
cargo—the equivalent of two freight cars 
of weapons, ammunition, vehicles and 
supplies—and deliver it anywhere on 
earth at 500 mph. 

As the Lockheed 300, the first fan jet 
transport expressly designed to haul 
freight. it offers the airlines new stan- 
dards of loading efficiency — straight in 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


through huge rear doors—and is the only 
jet freighter that can carry 8x8 x 40-foot 
rail-truck-ship containers. 

The StarLifter is a major national 
project. Scores of companies throughout 
the U.S. are working with Lockheed to 
complete the Air Force order for 132 of 
the giant aircraft. With this airlift: ar- 
mada, MATS can swiftly span the oceans 
with America’s might or mercy—combat- 
ready regiments for Free World defense. 
food and medicine for victims of dis- 
aster. The C-141 StarLifter...a big lift 
for the nation’s global mobility. 
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FOOTBALL 


Points for Perfection 

The game has changed a lot since the 
days when a field goal was worth five 
points and a touchdown only two. But 
the name is still football—as the folks 
in Green Bay, Wis., are learning, to 
their everlasting surprise. 

Green Bay is the home of the Green 
Bay Packers, heavy preseason favorites 
to win their ninth National Football 
League championship. It is the home, 
too, of Paul ("Golden Boy”) Hornung, 
28, who set an N.F.L. record in 1960 
by scoring 176 points—86 of them with 
his toe. But this year the gold has turned 
to brass. The first time the Packers 
played the Baltimore Colts, Hornung 
missed an extra point and Green Bay 
lost, 21-20. Next time he missed five 
field goals in a row and the Packers lost 
again, 24-21. Two weeks ago he tried 
another field goal against the Los An- 
geles Rams. The Rams blocked it; Safe- 
ty Man Bobby Smith scooped up the 
loose ball, scampered 94 yds. for a 
touchdown, and the Rams won, 27-17. 

Toeless & Barefoot. In the pros, ex- 
tra points and short field goals are sup- 
posed to be automatic. Not this season. 
Don Chandler of the New York Giants 
was the N.F.L.’s top scorer in 1963 
with 106 points; this year he has missed 
two extra points and eight out of 15 
field goal attempts. Things are no better 
in the American Football League, After 
they barely edged Houston, 20-17, 
missing three field goals in the process, 
the A.F.L. Champion San Diego Charg- 
ers started looking around for a new 
place kicker. And whom did they come 
up with? Ben Agajanian, 45, a toeless 
wonder (he lost four toes on his kicking 
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GREEN BAY’S HORNUNG 
Unimpressive. 
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foot in an elevator accident) who had 
bounced around 14 pro teams before 
retiring for the third time last year. 
Last week old Ben kicked a field goal 
and four extra points as the Chargers 
beat Oakland, 31-17, then flew off to 
Green Bay to moonlight as a doctor 
for Hornung’s ailing toe. 

The most exciting kicker of the year 
does everything wrong too—but makes 
it work right. A Hungarian refugee who 
boots the ball soccer-style—off the in- 
step of his right foot—Pete Gogolak of 
the Buffalo Bills has hit on 31 out of 32 
extra points, 11] out of 18 field goals. 
He insists that he gets “more distance, 
more power, more accuracy,” and he 
may signal a whole new fad in kicking. 
Princeton and Maryland have soccer 
kickers too, and Coach Duffy Daugher- 
ty at Michigan State has imported a 
barefoot kicker from Hawaii named 
Dick Kenney. Kenney kicks the ball 
off the end of- his bare toes, “I can tell 
if it's good by the way the shock goes 
up my leg,” he says. He tied a Michi- 
gan State record by booting a 49-yd. 
field goal against Southern California. 
Says Daugherty: “We've got an elec- 
tric sock for Kenney when the weather 
gets cold. If he makes the field goal, he 
gets to put his foot back into the sock. 
If he misses, we'll make him stick it 
in a snow bank.” 

Laces Front, Head Down. Such new- 
fangled notions do not impress an old 
pro like Cleveland's Lou (“The Toe”) 
Groza, the dean of place kickers and 
top point scorer (with 1,404) in foot- 
ball history. At 40, Groza cuts a comi- 
cal figure as he waddles onto the field 
—belly hanging over the waist of his 
practically padless pants. But the play- 
ers don't snicker. A proud perfection- 
ist who boots 30 or more field goals a 
day in practice, Groza hit on 15 out of 
23 field goals last year. 

“Timing is the key,” says Groza. “I 
put the ball into the air exactly 1.3 
seconds after the center snaps the ball. 
If we take 1.5 seconds, chances are the 
ball will be blocked.” That is only part 
of it. Agajanian, for instance, wants the 
ball placed precisely 7 yds. behind the 
line of scrimmage: 6 yds. and a_ big 
lineman can reach up to block it, 8 yds. 
and the ends have an extra split second 
to reach the kicker. Groza insists that 
the center spiral the ball back so the 
holder receives it with the laces point- 
ing away from the kicker. “Kicking into 
the laces cuts your distance,” he ex- 
plains. The instant the ball is snapped, 
Groza starts forward, lands on his left 
foot exactly 5 in. behind the ball, locks 
his right ankle and knee into a rigid posi- 
tion, keeps his head down—and thump! 
Arnie Palmer should have a wedge shot 
like that. 

Because the kicking specialist plays 
only a few minutes a game, shudders 
at thoughts of bodily contact (“They 


used to laugh when I'd kick and run for 
the bench.” says Agajanian), there is 
practically no limit to how long he can 
collect his tidy $15,000 or so each year. 
Besides, there is no great rush of eager 
youngsters panting after the kicker’s 
job. “Nobody learns how any more,” 
says Groza. “The trouble is that some- 
body has to hold the ball for you— 
and what kid wants to hold the ball 
for somebody else?” 


PRIZEFIGHTING 


Playing Grownups 

One thing about Cassius Clay. He is 
somebody new every time you look. 
First he was the man-child, the impish 
chatterbox who dabbled in verse, ogled 
the girls (“foxes,” he called them), drove 
around in a tomato-red Cadillac, and 
made everybody laugh when he an- 
nounced that he was going to be the 
heavyweight champion of the world. 
Next he was the sneering champion in 
Miami last February hooting: “Hypo- 
crites! Whaddya say now, huh? Who's 
the greatest now?” And then he was the 
mysterious Black Muslim, Muhammad 
Ali, visiting the United Nations, stump- 
ing Africa, huddling with Nkrumah in 
Ghana. 

What next? 

Goodbye Foxes. Last week Cassius 
was in Boston training for his Nov. 16 
rematch with ex-Champion Sonny Lis- 
ton. The tomato-red Caddy was gone, 
replaced by a block-long black limou- 
sine and a Muslim chauffeur who wore 
a fuzzy fur hat. Gone, too, were the 
foxes—Clay is a married man now— 
and most of the 25 extra pounds he had 
put on this summer, This time Cassius 
was every inch the grownup pro prize- 
fighter, determined to prove that what 
happened last time was no mistake. A 
rock-hard 215 Ibs, (‘I'll be down to 208 
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CASSIUS, WIFE & CHAUFFEUR 
The week before Christmas. 


by fight time”), he was running four 
miles a day (one of them backward). 
boxing as many as nine rounds in an 
afternoon, studying movies of Liston in 
action, hitting the hay precisely at 9 
each night, 

Only now und then were there flashes 
of the old fun and games. He was think- 
ing, he said, about going into business— 
manufacturing “Sonny Liston Sit-Down 
Stools.” He hinted at a sinister plot to 
cheat him out of his title. “All T want is 
justice.” he said. “lil have IS people 
flown in from the U.N, to observe the 
fight.” He promised to wear his cham 
pionship belt into the ring. “and if I 
lose, I'll give it to him right there.” He 
guaranteed a knockout, briefly reverted 
to verse to name the round: 

Nine will be fine 

If he makes me 

four. 

Hello Sonny. All of which helped 
hypo the gate and make Sonny Liston 
mad. One after another, would-be spar- 
mates showed up at the Liston camp. 
figuring to pick up an easy $250 a week 
waltzing with the challenger. One after 
another, Liston packed them off to the 
hospital—one with badly bruised ribs. 
another with a cut that took eight 
stitches to close. “No more of this ain't 
gonna happen to me.” muttered Alonzo 
Johnson, the seventh to quit. The hero of 
the hour was a pug named “Big Train” 
Lincoln, who managed to absorb 35 
rounds of punishment before he spat out 
a tooth and sighed: “This is a hell of a 
way to make a living.” 

Trimmed down to svelte 210 Ibs. 
(8 Ibs. less than he weighed for the 
fight in Miami), Liston was in the best 
shape of his career—the toughest- 
looking 40-year-old (or so) around. 
“A kid hangs up his stocking at Christ- 
mas,” said Liston, “and he has to wait 
until he wakes up in the morning to 


sore, Tl cut it to 
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SONNY & SPARMATE 


see what he got. Clay is like that kid. 
He'll know what happened when he 
wakes up.” Bookmakers agreed: they 
installed Liston as a 1-2 favorite to 
become the second man in history (the 
other: Floyd Patterson) to regain the 
heavyweight championship, 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Baltimore’s Hank Bauer, 42: the As- 
sociated Press poll for American League 
Manager of the Year, Bauer's Birds 
were figured as also-rans by the experts, 
but their granite-chunk skipper (TIME 
cover, Sept. 11) kept them in first place 
for most of the season before they final- 
ly fluttered back to third—thus earning 
himse!f 53 out of the 83 ballots cast by 
sportswriters. 

> Jack Nicklaus: the Australian Open 
Golf Championship, with a sizzling five- 
under-par 67 in an [8-hole playoff 
against Aussie Pro Bruce Devlin. The 
money was measly (S1I,787), but it 
was Jack’s first win in three trips Down 
Under, and the first U.S. victory in 
the Open since Gene Sarazen won it 
in 1936, 

> Penn State: the season's biggest foot- 
ball upset, roaring over, under, around 
and through second-ranked Ohio State 


27-0. Only 3-4 on the season, Coach 
Rip Engle’s Nittany Lions suddenly 


found their claws, held Ohio State to 
minus 14 yds. in the first half and five 
first downs all afternoon, while admin- 
istering the Buckeyes’ first goose egg in 
45 games. Unbeaten Notre Dame hung 
on to its No. | ranking by standing off 
a second-half drive by inspired Pitt to 
win 17-15, Other scores: 


Michigan State 21 Purdue 7 





Maryland 27 Navy 22 
Michigan 21 Illinois 6 
Syracuse 27 Army I5 





Next time you have 
an insurance claim, 

. oa 
relax—go bowling! 


Your Ema Casualty agent will 
put himself in your shoes! Just 
call him on the phone. He'll take com- 
plete charge, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly ...the way you'd 
settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every 7Etna Casualty pol- 


icy ... just part of the package we call 
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Glass Conditioning: 
How a modern hotel 
softens sun glare with 
unique glass from PPG 





Outside, the sun is high and bright 
and harsh. It drenches these vast 
glass walls with heat and glare. It 
floods the city with its brilliance. 

Yet, in this room the sun is sub- 
dued. It plays mildly across the 
white paper, the black letters of a 
page; softly accents the rapt face 
of a child. GRAYLITE™ Glass in 
the windows has gentled the glare. 

This modern hotel has been 
Glass Conditioned. 

GRAYLITE, a product of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, 


brings added comfort to the open 
delight of today’s glass-walled 
buildings. It is one of many PPG 
environmental glasses used for 
Glass Conditioning—the modern 
technique for controlling the effect 
of the sun’s heat and light. 

Remarkably, these products cost 
little more to install than conven- 
tional glass. Look into the advan- 
tages of Glass Conditioning for 
your next building project. We’ll 
be happy to work with your 
architect. 





Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


G 


PPG makes 
the glass 

that makes 
the difference 





Floor to ceiling window walls provide light, 
openness and a dramatic view. PPG GRAYLITE 
softens the glare of the sun to a comfortable level. 
even in direct sunlight as at left and above. 


The Christopher Inn, Columbus, Ohio. 140 guest rooms 

encircled by PPG GRAYLITE Glass, which helps 

keep rooms pleasantly cool despite direct rays of the sun. 

Architects: Karlsberger Associates, Columbus. Service Mark 


| If you have a choice, 
take a fan-jet. 





There’s extra power something a little more 


comfortable? 


in every engine 


i , Take an Astrojet. 
Hi any time you want It. 


All of our Astrojets have 
One time you want it is on your fan-jet engines—with enough, 
ne ee } power to cut one-third of 

a mile off your take-off alone. 

On most jets, the surge of ; 

power you expected just doesn't 
feel like a surge at all. 


And you get this power on 
every jet we fly, American 
Airlines has the largest fan-jet 


In fact, it usually takes the P fleet in the world. 
ordinary jet over a mile to geto . ae 
| degra . American Airlines 


Would you like to slip into and its fan-jet engine. 
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GOVERNMENT 
The Outside Insiders 


Now that Lyndon Johnson has won 
the Presidency in his own right, U.S. 
businessmen—many of whom sup- 
ported him—will watch closely to see 
what kind of economic policy he will 
pursue. Johnson faces the complicated 
problem of keeping the economy ex- 
panding and prices relatively stable 
while simultaneously trying to solve per- 
sistent unemployment, budget deficits 
and payments imbalances. Some clues to 
his future course can be found in the 
large group of private, non-Government 
economists he has been calling on for 
advice. Already at work on many eco- 
nomic projects for Johnson, these men 
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SAMUELSON 


can generally be expected to make their 
influence felt in favor of higher spend- 
ing, lower taxes, planned deficits and 
easy credit. 

The activities of these advisers are 
more or less coordinated through the 
President's Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, but they range far beyond the usual 
scope of the CEA. Walter Heller, au- 
thor of the tax cut and the most influen- 
tial chairman in the CEA’s history, is 
expected to resign soon and return to 
the University of Minnesota, though the 
President is eager to keep him on. Hel- 
ler’s replacement could well be Michi- 
gan’s Gardner Ackley, 49, a somewhat 
quieter but equally activist CEA mem- 
ber. Whoever heads the CEA, the band 
of outside economic advisers is certain 
to be used increasingly by the Adminis- 
tration. Spread from coast to coast, this 
fraternity is linked by bonds of friend- 
ship, philosophy and years of service to- 
gether in universities and Government. 

Two probably rank above the rest on 
the influence chart. One is Joseph Pech- 
man, 46, the short, greying economist 
at the Brookings Institution, who im- 
portantly shaped the form of the tax cut 
and now is lobbying for a reduction in 
excise taxes. Pechman went to the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin with Heller, landed 
his first Government job (in the Treas- 
ury) through Heller after World War II, 
now frequently discusses the economy 
with the CEA chief. Specializing at the 
moment in federal-state relations, Pech- 
man this week will hand to the Presi- 
dent a lengthy report that recommends 
methods for channeling a portion of 
federal tax revenues back to the states. 
“Johnson and his aides seek advice and 
know how to use it,” says Pechman. 
“They have turned to consultants be- 
cause they find it increasingly difficult 
to attract men to Government jobs.” 
Pechman shares honors in influence 
with Paul Samuelson, 49, M.I.T.’s globe- 
hopping author of a bestselling univer- 
sity economics text and a close adviser 
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PECHMAN 
A fraternity linked by bonds of philosophy and service. 





to Johnson—as he had been to Kennedy. 
Samuelson was a moving force behind 
the decision to tax purchases of foreign 
securities, and was asked by Johnson to 
critically appraise details of the 1965 
budget before top Government aides 
knew of them, At Johnson's behest, he 
will soon suggest an overall, long-range 
approach to economic policy designed 
to further stretch out recovery peri- 
ods. He believes that “the Government 
doesn’t usurp the role of the private 
economy but rather helps it to reach 
its potential.” 

Among the others who have become 
regular advisers to the Administration: 
> Seymour Harris, 67, who has sought 
the sun at the University of California 
at San Diego after four decades at Har- 
vard, now jets to Washington for about 
five days a month to give his advice. He 
has mobilized 25 top economists to brief 
Douglas Dillon and his Treasury of- 
ficials, argues that “completely free en- 
terprise doesn’t work—it needs Gov- 
ernment help to protect it from abuses 
and excesses.” 
> Richard Musgrave, 54, one of Har- 
ris’ monthly consulting group, a Prince- 
ton professor who is making a major 
contribution to the Government's cur- 


rent review of excise taxes. He has 
served on economic missions to coun- 
tries from Burma to Germany. 

> Edward Bernstein, 63, an interna- 
tional-money-policy expert who edits an 
economic newsletter (subscription price: 
$1,000 a year) widely read in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. This week Bern- 
stein will hand in to the White House a 
report on how to improve balance of 
payments statistics so that the Govern- 
ment can better analyze them. 

> Robert Lampman, 44, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the major economic 
adviser on the President’s anti-poverty 
program. He favors greater federal tax 
rebates for lower-income families. 

> James Tobin, 46, former member of 
the President's Council of Economic 
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Advisers, a prime Government consult- 
ant from his post at Yale. Among his 
specialties: consumer behavior and bal- 
ance of payments. Another Yaleman 1s 
Arthur Okun, 35, a former CEA staffer 
who has helped to form the Govern- 
ment’s tax policy. 

> A Harvard group, which includes 
Carl Kaysen, Alvin Hansen, Arthur 
Smithies, and James Duesenberry. A 
noneconomist, Don K. Price, dean of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Public 
Administration and a former Tennessee 
newspaperman who became a Rhodes 
Scholar, is a top consultant to the Budg- 
et Bureau. Though John Kenneth Gal- 
braith recently saw the President, he is 
generally less affluent nowadays in terms 
of influence in Washington. 

Economic issues are becoming so 
complex, and economic statistics so 
overwhelmingly complete, that no Gov- 
ernment agency feels that it has enough 
expertise to deal with them. The Budget 
Bureau, for example, needs a 33-page 
booklet simply to list its consultants. 
Many Government officials take the po- 
sition that the outside economists, not 
bound up with existing policies, are 
apt to be more critical and accurate 
than the men who are. 
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How much can you 
save on Taxes? 


Maybe nothing. Maybe a lot. But 
if you're an investor, it might pay to 
find out. 


How? Well, our brand-new Tax Kit 
should give you the answer. 


It begins with a general outline of 
present capital gain and loss provi- 
sions for 1964, has half a dozen de- 
tailed suggestions on just how those 
provisions can mean real savings in 
taxes — then takes up and spells out 
eighteen other important points you 
might want to consider. 

In addition. there are five pages 
of worksheets you can use to find 
out just where you stand on taxes. 


Finally. the Kit includes a list 
of some 500 stocks carefully matched 
for price, yield, type, and quality, 
which should help you make switches 
for gain or loss pur- 





poses — without 
disrupting your 
portfolio balance 


There's no charge 
for our Tax Kit, 





of course. 


If you'd like a HY 


copy, simply call Sie Med a 
or write— Wenner 
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LABOR 


There They Go Again 

The United Auto Workers do not 
seem to know when to stop. Having 
cowed Chrysler into submission, struck 
American Motors and General Motors, 
and won from Detroit's Big Four the 
biggest wage and benefit settlement in 
history, it might reasonably be pre- 
sumed to be satisfied. Yet last week, 
while the last workers were returning 
to G.M. after a 31-day strike that cut 
October auto sales 27% , U.A.W. work- 
ers at Ford launched their own strike. 
Ford and the union reached a strike- 
free national settlement in September, 
but have been quibbling ever since over 
local nonwage issues. When the dead- 


Master antenna picks up 
signal from TV station. 





line set by the union arrived, 27,000 
workers marched out at nine Ford man- 
ufacturing and assembly plants, and the 
threat of a strike hung over two other 
plants that were operating without 
contracts. 

In the niggling that has been typical 
of auto negotiations this year, bargain- 
ing broke down over the fine print in 
the contract—seniority rights, job as- 
signments, paid wash-up time, added 
protective clothing. The primary stick- 
ing point was overtime schedules; the 
union demanded that they be equalized 
and that workers not getting their fair 
share of overtime during a certain pe- 
riod should be paid the equivalent 
amount in cash even if they had not 
worked any overtime. Ford would have 
none of this, and the strike was on. It 
immediately cut Ford’s passenger car 
production by 16%, its truck output by 
34%. Its continuance not only would 
threaten the industry’s fond hopes to 
run up another record auto year, but 
could trigger the dampening reaction 
in the economy that economists have 
been fearing since the beginning of the 
labor negotiations—which have certain- 


ly turned out to be more difficult: and 
unpleasant than anyone could have 
expected. 


The Big Wire 

The weakest thing about the prosper- 
ing U.S. television industry is its broad- 
cast signals. Blocked by mountains, 
bothered by airplanes, bounced by hills 
and high buildings, they generate only 
ghosts on TV screens in many parts of 
the nation. To remedy this bothersome 
situation, a controversial industry has 
grown up across the U.S. Called CATV 


Signal amplified, 
sent through cable. 


(for Community Antenna Television). 
or cable TV. it banishes ghosts and 
vastly increases TV reception by grab- 
bing the signals of TV stations out of 
the air with towering antennas, amplify- 
ing the signals and piping them into 
homes by coaxial cables strung on tele- 
phone or utility poles. Serving mostly 
outlying areas, cable TV has grown into 
a $750 million business that includes 
1.450 systems and 1.6 million subscrib- 
ers spread over all states except Alaska 
and Rhode Island. 

Inevitable Control. More companies 
are set up every month to bring CATV 
to more communities, most of them 
operating on local franchises that give 
them exclusive rights to a certain area. 
The biggest CATV company is H&B 


CAL ¥ 


Cable uses existing utility 


poles. Signal is fed into 
individual homes. 


Amplifiers used to 
strengthen signal. 


American Corp. of Los Angeles, which 
owns 30 scattered systems serving 80.- 
000 subscribers: it is followed by Tele- 
PrompTer Corp. of New York, whose 
16 networks serve 60,000 customers. 
Their success in the field has already 
attracted several major corporations: 
CBS, Warner Bros. and RKO General 
all own CATV systems, and General 
Electric and Litton Industries are study- 
ing the field. Of the 522 television sta- 
tions in the U.S.. fully half have some 
interest in cable TV, among them Lady 
Bird Johnson’s KTBC in Austin, Tex- 
as. So fast has cable television grown 
that the inevitable is happening: the 
new Congress will soon get legislation 
aimed at putting the industry under ted- 
eral control. 

The Government thus far supervises 
only the 250 cable TV companies that 
are classed as common carriers because 
they use microwave equipment to pick 
up and transmit programs. Most com- 
panies use ordinary towers that require 
only a local franchise. Organized for 
as little as $250,000, CATV companies 
charge installation fees of $5.50 to $30, 
offer viewers excellent reception of up 
to a dozen channels for monthly rentals 
that average $5. The systems operate 
with a minimum of personnel and 98% 
efliciency, are expected to return in- 
vestment within nine years, 

From Towns to Towers. This efli- 
ciency and profitability have involved 
CATV in a hot debate. Though it does 
not generate its own programs, for ex- 
ample. many people see it as a form of 
controversial pay TV, which last week 
got a setback in California (see SHow 
Business). Networks have mixed feel- 
ings about CATV, but TV stations re- 
sent its frequent disruption of local 
markets with outside channels. Cumber- 
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land, Md.’s Potomac Valley TV Co 
provides five Washington channels for 
its 18,000 subscribers, and Panther 
Valley TV in Lansford, Pa., a 1950 
industry pioneer, picks up New York 
and Philadelphia as well as Scranton; 
TelePrompTer plans a Farmington, 
N. Mex., system that will use twelve mi- 
crowave relays to bring in Los Angeles, 
800 miles away. Cable TV’s profitability 
also upsets the telephone companies, 
which rent the poles for CATV cables 
at modest costs. The onetime $1.50-$2 
charge per pole has risen to $3-$5, 
Southern Bell recently announced that 
it would limit new CATV service, but 
in some instances is willing to lease its 
own equipment for CATV. 

With rural areas pretty well covered, 
CATV companies are now turning to 
the cities. To overcome skyscraper 
ghost effects and provide the strong re- 
ception that good color TV requires, 
TelePrompTer has filed an application 
for a franchise to equip any of 625,000 
Manhattan households with cable re- 
ception. If the idea succeeds in New 
York, it may spread to other cities. In- 
deed, cable TV companies optimistical- 
ly foresee a system in which television 
will no longer depend on broadcast 
alone, but will be sent over a micro- 
wave-wire combination everywhere in 


the U.S. 


INVESTMENT 
Many Happy Returns 


The world’s biggest manufacturer has 
more owners than Baltimore or Hous- 
ton has people, and last week these 
1,150,000 investors had good reason to 
rejoice. General Motors Corp., report- 
ing record nine-month profits of $1.36 
billion on alltime sales of $13 billion, 
voted a year-end extra dividend of $2 a 





G.M.'S MOTT 
The good sense to get in early 
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SECRET THOUGHTS 
OF A BRIDEGROOM 


“... great Scotch* they served at 
my bachelor party. Freddie said ; 
it was all the rage in Manhattan. [#messeorise 
What the deuce was its name?” 


* The name of the Scotch is White Horse. People 
all over the world are drinking it up. Only one bottle 
in five ever reaches America. A sobering thought. 
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share. With higher dividends for the first 
three quarters, that will raise G.M.’s 
big payoff from $4 a share last year to 
$4.45 this year, and give some 250,000 
shareholders enough for a down pay- 
ment on a new Chevy or even a ‘65 
Cadillac. While G.M.’s calculated mu- 
nificence will reverberate throughout 
the economy, the biggest individual ben- 
eficiaries will be five elderly men who 
had the good sense to become the larg- 
est shareholders in the firm. All but 
one of them got in very early, when 
both the company and U.S. income 
taxes were modest. 

Profitable Sellout. The largest divi- 
dend goes to the legendary Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., 89, who merged his small 
New Jersey roller-bearing plant into 
G.M. in 1916, later became its chief 
executive and brought order to its cha- 
otic divisions. Today he is a vigorous 
member of G.M.’s finance committee 
—and has 688,046 shares, which will 
yield him $3.1 million this year, Close 
behind, with 645,176 shares, is John 
Lee Pratt, 84, who came to the com- 
pany from Du Pont in 1919 and rose to 
become a G.M. vice president. Now a 
retired Virginia farmer who shuns pub- 
licity, Pratt so successfully keeps out 
of public view that he is not even listed 
in Who's Who. 

The only member of the big five who 
bought into G.M. in recent times Is 
Richard King Mellon, 65, Pittsburgh's 
leading banker, urban renewer, cele- 
brated big game hunter and U.S. Army 
lieutenant general (ret.). A G.M. direc- 
tor, Mellon owns 240,000 shares, most 
of which he bought when he diversified 
his family’s investments shortly after 
World War II. Next to him, with 155,- 
852 shares that stem from his family’s 
sale of one of Canada’s biggest auto 
manufacturing firms to G.M. in 1918, 
is R. (for Robert) Samuel McLaughlin 
of Oshawa, Ont. Though he is 93, 
McLaughlin still puts in several hours 
a day as chairman of G.M. of Canada 
Lid., likes to show off his fitness by 
urging companions to “feel my muscle” 


and to punch him squarely in the 
stomach, 

The Great Giveaway. G.M.’s fifth- 
ranking shareholder, Charles Stewart 


Mott, a spry 89, used to be its largest 
by far—until he gave away 1,826,421 
shares to the Mott Foundation, which 
bankrolls just about all the cultural, so- 
cial and athletic activity back home in 
Flint, Mich. (Time, June 28, 1963). Not 
counting the 679,800 G.M. shares held 
in trust for his wife and children, Mott 
still owns 101,722 shares left over from 
the sale of his wheel-and-axle company 
to G.M. in 1906. He never misses a 
G.M. monthly board meeting, although 
he often has to fly to Manhattan from 
his winter estate in Bermuda. He also 
keeps an active hand in the manage- 
ment of the other properties that he 
vested in the Mott Foundation, notably 
half a dozen water utilities and four 
Michigan department stores. “I prefer 
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to be known by what I do, not by what 
I have,” says Mott, smiling through 
a white mustache. So far this year, 
the Mott Foundation has given away 
$8,000,000 for children’s clinics in 
Michigan—all of which will be covered 
by its 1964 G.M. dividends. 


MANAGEMENT 
All in the Family 


In a day when U.S. business is typi- 
fied and dominated by such publicly 
owned giants as General Motors, prof- 
its are also pouring into the coffers 
of quite a different kind of company: 
the family-owned firm. Many big and 
brawny U.S. companies are still family- 
owned—and have no intention of shar- 
ing with outsiders their hard-earned 
prestige or profits. They tower in fields 
as varied as mining, retailing, proprie- 


CARL IWASAKI 


GATES’S GATES 


MENNEN’S MENNEN 


owners want to be their own bosses. 
There are other advantages of family 
ownership, of course. The family firms 
have the asset of secrecy, a particular 
plus in the brutally competitive cloth- 
ing or package-goods businesses, where 
products are often pirated. Relieved 
of shareholders’ probing questions and 
pressures to declare dividends, family 
managers can reinvest all their profits 
or, for that matter, take a bad loss 
without having to worry about criti- 
cism. Says Roy Goodman, president of 
Brooklyn's prospering Ex-Lax Co, (500 
million chocolate tablets a year): “We 
have flexibility in the decision-making 
process. We can get many things done 
without going through a hierarchy of 
management.” 

On the other hand, family firms have 
some congenital weaknesses, and Wall 
Street has tended to play these up in 





LEVI STRAUSS‘S HAAS 


My son, the president. 


tary drugs and investment banking, and 
turn out such well-known products as 
S. & H. Green Stamps, Caloric ranges, 
Johnson’s Wax, Mennen toiletries, Ex- 
Lax and Old Fitzgerald—the last of 
which has a president with the wonder- 
ful name of “Pappy” Van Winkle. 

Though their numbers have gradual- 
ly declined with the spread of merger- 
seeking corporations, firms that have 
stuck to private ownerships have proved 
that they can compete with and outdo 
the Goliaths by concentrating on spe- 
cialty products. San Francisco's family- 
owned Levi Strauss & Co., the behemoth 
of blue jeans, has a new wrinkle—or, 
rather, an unwrinkle. It has just’ be- 
gun worldwide marketing of hot-selling 
“Sta-Prest” pants, which are treated 
with resin, then baked in 325° ovens 
until they have a permanent crease. 
Strauss President Walter Haas Jr. is 
convinced that almost all clothes will 
eventually be so treated to make them 
wrinkle-free. 

No Pressure, No Proxies. Like Levi 
Strauss, which is run by four heirs of 
its founder, most family-owned busi- 
nesses stay that way simply because the 


its constant importuning of such busi- 
nesses to go public. Among them: the 
problem of signing up and holding able 
executives who know that the sweetest 
plum is often reserved for the boss’s 
son. Perhaps the worst fate that can 
befall a family-owned company is to 
have at its head a grandpa who thinks 
that the old ways are still the best. 
Profitable Intangibles. Some clannish 
companies eventually sell out or merge: 
Q-Tips, for example, recently merged 
into. Chesebrough-Pond’s, and Breck 
Shampoo into American Cyanamid. A 
much larger number of successful and 
independent businesses find ingenious 
ways to overcéme the hurdles. Charles 
Cassius Gates Jr., president of Denver's 
Gates Rubber Co., has led his company 
abroad and diversified it so widely that 
it now has both egg factories and a mu- 
tual fund. To overcome the disadvan- 
tages of nepotism, Seattle’s Simpson 
Timber has ruled that the only job open 
to the owners’ family is the chairman- 
ship, which is currently held by Wil- 
liam G. Reed, 56, Racine’s wax-making 
S. C. Johnson & Son turned the presi- 
dency over to an outsider to give 36- 
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Fred's in thi kitchen making 


a snack 


What's he having 


this time? 





Pickle and anchovy on whok 
wheat raisin bread 





like to see children 


enjoying their food 


Look abe 


Hlow could he! 


Sometimes 1 wonder 
what V'd be able to 
feed them if we 
couldn't count on 


your income 


ad with Living Insurance 





Sure you tant to hear? \s his mother I feel 


bliged to 





He said it was democratic They think of nothing 
he and Brother voted for it but cating 


over tuna fish on chocolate 


eraham cracker 





The way Ure arranged it, you'd — Say. how about peanut 
have all the LrOcerwes youd butter and roast beet 
need as long as you need them on prumpernickel? 

if 1 weren't here. My Equitabl 

Living Insurance policy would 

take care of that—and all 

the other expenses in raising 

a brace of big eaters. 


The EQRITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
\ fice: 128 nine ’ 
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Two-martini men 


prefer Gilbey’s 
4tol 


(and 5to1, 6to1, 7to1, 8tol, etc.) 


In any proportion, Gilbey's is the gin that puts you 
in the two-martini mood. Because its crisp character 
makes martinis snappier. That's crisp, London Dry 
Gilbey’s. Born in London in 1857, Now interna 
tionally popular. Taste why ‘The world agrees on 
‘Gilbey's, please’!"’ 


Crisp, London Dry GILBEY’S GIN 


PRODUCT OF U.S. A., DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 90 PROOF, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, W.&A. GILBEY, LTD., DISTR. BY N 
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year-old Samuel Curtis Johnson a 
chance to get further seasoning as ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Family firms often woo and motivate 
able executives by holding out generous 
profit sharing, and quite a few have 
found excellent managers among the 
men who had the good sense to marry 
the bosses’ daughters. There are also 
valuable imponderables. “We have a 
consistent record of good growth,” says 
Mennen Co, President George Mennen, 
“and family pride has something to do 
with it. After all, the products carry our 
name.” Another factor that helps to 
produce good results is the feeling of 
tradition, purpose and loyalty that per- 
vades family-owned firms. These are at- 
tributes that big manager-run compa- 
nies, for all their size and strength, find 
a lot harder to produce. 


THE ECONOMY 


Ballots for Borrowing 

There was a lot of money riding on 
last week's elections. In the second 
largest borrowing referendum in history, 
voters in 23 states had to decide on 
proposed bond issues to raise more than 
$2.9 billion for new roads, airport ter- 
minals, schools, parks, subways, sea 
walls, water and sewer mains and urban 
renewal. Their decision: overwhelming 
approval of well over two-thirds of the 
bond issues, ranging from $1,500,000 
for new firehouses in Omaha to $790 
million for schools and parks in Cal- 
ifornia. For the U.S. economy, the $2.2 
billion in new state and local borrowing 
thus voted means an added stimulus 
that will spread through many indus- 
tries and areas, 

The U.S. construction industry stands 
to be the biggest beneficiary of the 
windfall, though the actual spending will 
be sufficiently spread out so that no 
sudden spurt in jobs or contracts is 
likely. But thousands of other businesses 
are already getting a boost from local 
and state expenditures, which are climb- 
ing fast and have now passed the $80 
billion-a-year mark. While federal tax 
revenues have risen 42% to $89.4 bil- 
lion a year since 1953, state and local 
revenues have spiraled 134% to $49 
billion—frequently distressing both the 
individuals and the corporations who 
have to pay the tab 

Under such pressure, state legisla- 
tures are becoming somewhat reluctant 
to enact new tax laws, instead are turn- 
ing more and more to the bond market; 
states, counties and cities are now rais- 
ing about $10 billion a year through 
tax-exempt bonds. With the supply of 
investable money at an alltime high, the 
market has no trouble filling this de- 
mand among commercial banks and in- 
surance companies. And the nation’s 
voters, however much they dislike debt 
and taxes, are usually willing to go 
along with bond issues to get what 
they want for their communities—es- 
pecially since that way, the day of 
reckoning can be postponed. 
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Isn't this nickel alain steel sink just lovely? No. 


Not just lovely. Lovely plus chip-proof plus stain-proof 
plus easy-to-clean. i he best sinks are nickel stainless steel. —_ 
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Is it possible that a builder of 


space simulation equipment 


has a hand in 
ballet lessone 


You'd expect that the leading maker of arc carbons that 
produce the brilliant light for projecting motion pictures 
would be called upon to duplicate the sun‘s rays in space 
simulation chambers. These chambers are used to test 
space devices, such as the communications satellites and 
space vehicles...and even the astronauts themselves. 

And it probably wouldn’t surprise you to learn that a 
company that produces half a dozen different types of 
plastics would also create an anti-static agent as part of 
the vinyl plastic it developed for phonograph records. 
This keeps dust from sticking to record surfaces. The 
sound is improved. The record lasts longer. And Becky 
Hull‘s ballet lessons are performed to music that’s more 
faithfully reproduced. 

But would space simulation equipment and 
better materials for phonograph records come 
from one company? Indeed they would, in the 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


Becky Hull's 


unusual case of Union Carbide. 

All kinds of seemingly unlikely side-by-side activities 
turn up at Union Carbide every day. As a leader in 
metals and alloys, it developed a new, stronger stain- 
less steel, and among the results are better subway cars 
for New York City. In cryogenics, it manufactures the 
equipment for a technique in brain surgery based on 
the use of supercold liquid nitrogen. Its consumer prod- 
ucts include “Eveready” brand batteries and “Prestone” 
brand anti-freeze. And it is one of the world’s most di- 
versified private enterprises in the field of atomic energy. 

In fact, few other corporations are so deeply in- 
volved in so many different skills and activities that will 
affect the technical and production capabil- 
ities of our next century. 

And we have a feeling that Becky Hull’s 
future is just as bright as ours. 


UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION, 270 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 10017. IN CANADA: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 
Divisions: Carbon Products, Chemicals, Consumer Products, Food Products, International, Linde, Metals, Nuclear, Olefins, Ore, Plastics, Silicones and Stellite 














‘Insurance is for the birds” 





Well maybe. insurance. There’s one sure way to find 
out: sit down with the Prudential “pro”. 
He can tell you If So and How Much 

and What Kind... based on your salary, 
your expectations, your present needs, 


IF you have a private fortune that can: 
Pay for the youngsters’ education . . . 
Provide a comfortable retirement fund... 


Keep the house free and clear... your future goals and your increasingly 
Amount to something after complex investment and tax set-ups. 
estate taxes... Insurance —prescribed by your 

Support the family in the Style To Which. —_ Prudential “pro”—something the wise 
On the other hand, maybe you need bird considers very, very carefully. 








The Prudential Insurance Company of America tne ase 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





WEST GERMANY 
Burnt-Out Coal 


In the drab coal-mining towns of the 
Ruhr and the Saar, the mood was as 
grey as the fall weather that lay over 
the countryside in a chill and foggy 
blanket. The roll of muffled drums ech- 
oed through the streets as thousands of 
miners and their families — silently 
marched in protest. bearing black flags 
and signs pleading for government ac- 
tion to save their jobs. Their protest 
was too late. Last week the German 
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MINERS DEMONSTRATING IN RUHR 
Slipping on oil. 


coal industry announced plans to close 
down 36 mines that produce a quarter 
of West Germany’s coal and employ 
more than 60,000 miners, fully 17% of 
the industry’s working force. At the 
Amalie mine in Essen, center of the 
industrial Ruhr, dust-covered workers 
were handed “death warrants” as they 
emerged from the mines, and went off 
to brood over their beer. 

Germany has been brooding about 
her mines for years. Once the power 
source of the nation’s industry and still 
a politically potent force, coal has 
watched its share of the country’s fuel 
market plunge from 92% in 1950 to 
49.8% today. Rising production and 
labor costs in the old mines are par- 
tially responsible, and so are cheaper 
foreign coal prices; U.S. coal, highly 
automated and easier to dig out, un- 
dersells German coal by $2 a ton in 
Germany, and only a miserly quota 
keeps it from flooding the German mar- 
ket. Coal’s greater rival is oil, which 
has been sweeping the country as a 
heating and industrial fuel at the same 
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time that better technology has enabled 
such industries as steel to use less coal. 
In six years. the use of oil in West 
Germany had jumped 421%. 

Bonn imposed stiff excise taxes on 
fuel oil some time ago, and persuaded 
coal companies to close 37 mines and 
122 coalpits by offering aid and incen- 
tive payments. Coal’s decline has con- 
tinued inexorably, and mountains of 
unsold coal have piled up throughout 
the Ruhr, the Saar and other coal- 
producing regions. Last week's mine 
closings were to meet the deadline for 
federal aid, since most of the mine own- 
ers—even some who are operating at 
a profit—see little hope for the future. 
The government was reluctant to put 
import quotas on oil, as the coalmen 
wish, but tried to cool the crisis by 
giving the mines until Dec. 31, 1966 
—beyond two crucial elections—to be- 
gin phasing out. Though miners are 
reluctant to leave their trade and their 
homes, they should have no_ trouble 
getting new work. In prosperous Ger- 
many, jobs are still going begging. 





INDIA 
Ancient Gods & Modern Methods 


While a ceremonial fusillade of fire- 
crackers sounded outside, a black- 
capped Brahmin pandit recited Sanskrit 
prayers last week in a factory confer- 
ence hall at Poona, outside Bombay. It 
was the time of year for worshiping 
Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, to whom all wise Indian 
businessmen annually offer their order 
books for a blessing. With his workers 
during the ceremony, his feet bare and 
his forehead glowing with a dot of ver- 
milion, sat Shantanu Laxman Kirloskar, 
the U.S.-educated head of India’s Kir- 
loskar group, a seven-company combine 
that sells $46 million worth of farm 
and industrial equipment a year in 42 
nations on every continent. Shantanu 
Kirloskar’s respect for ancient rites is 
matched by his interest in modern and 
aggressive management. From the cere- 
monies, he set off on a flying trip to 
the U.S., Canada and seven Latin Amer- 
ican Cities to seek new sales outlets for 
his thriving companies. 

Steel Plows for $8.40. The Kirloskar 
companies not only dominate their field 
at home (by producing 65% of India’s 
diesel engines, 40% of its centrifugal 
pumps, 36% of its electric motors), but 
also symbolize the gradual change in 
India’s old image as a mere exporter of 
raw materials. Nearly 20% of Kir- 
loskar’s diesels are sold abroad, from 
West Germany to California, and from 
the West Indies to the Persian Gulf. 
Kirloskar plants also turn out a neatly 
complementary array of products that 
range from air compressors to verti- 
cal turret lathes, from sluice valves 


to torque converters. But Kirloskar is 
proudest of his contribution to the revo- 
lution in farm methods that food-shy 
India so badly needs. Although four- 
fifths of the Indian peasant-farmers still 
use wooden plows, Kirloskar is busy 
selling them steel ones at enticingly low 
prices: $8.40 to $24.15. More impor- 
tant, he is persuading many farmers to 
shift from bullock muscle to diesel en- 
gines to pump water for irrigation. 
Kirloskar—"S.L.” to his friends—is 
a compact (5 ft. 6 in., 150 Ibs.) man 
of 61 with bird-bright brown eyes and 
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KIRLOSKAR AT POONA PLANT 
Shifting from bullocks. 


a penchant for gay-toned bow ties. Aft- 
er graduating from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1926, he got 
his little family-owned motor company 
to branch out into planters, seeders and 
harrows, invented a machine _ that 
speeded peanut shelling by 600%. Kir- 
loskar has been branching out ever 
since, often by collaborating with for- 
eign manufacturers. He runs his empire 
of nine scattered plants and 11,000 
workers with a light hand. “I direct by 
invisible authority,” he says. “If things 
are running right, I don’t interfere.” He 
keeps in touch by flying from plant to 
plant in his private twin-engine Beech- 
craft, relaxes in his Poona home by 
listening to Western classical music on 
a stereo hi-fi. 

Sugar Cane & Cow's Blood. Almost 
alone among Indian industrial com- 
plexes, Kirloskar has no roots in textiles. 
Its founder, Shantanu’s late father, was 
a Bombay teacher who began by repatr- 
ing bicycles and manufacturing plows 
60 years ago. So suspicious were Indian 
farmers about the quality of local iron- 
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Magnavox Portable TV— 
magnificent gifts 
that keep on giving 





The Holiday 112. Personal TV has a 
12”* (not 11”) screen, 3 I.F. stages 
(not 2) and other quality features for 
best VHF/UHF reception anywhere. | 
Priced at only $99.90. 





The Stowaway 107. 16”* easy-to-carry 
portable in a beautiful Champagne- 
colored case that’s packed with high 
quality VHF/UHF picture perform- 
ance. Only $124.90. 





The Nassau 121. 19"* VHF/UHF port- 
able that has power transformer and 
other big set advantages and features 
found only in much higher-priced TV's. 
Only $149.90. (*diagonal measurement) 


Full year warranty on picture tube and parts. 
See Yellow Pages for your Magnavox Dealer. 


the magnificent 


Magnavox 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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work that it took the elder Kirloskar 
two years and myriad demonstrations 


| to sell his first six plows. What he 


learned has governed the company’s 
sales approach ever since. Says S. L.: 
“The farmer is not a fool. He is a busi- 
nessman. You have to prove things to 
him.” To prove to skeptical farmers 
that a sugar-cane crusher he invented 
would extract more juice than old 
models, Kirloskar borrowed already- 
crushed cane and extracted plentiful 
juices from it. Sales soared. Abroad, 
his salesmen have surmounted even 
more trying obstacles. Before closing 
the sale of an engine to an African 
chief, one fastidious Hindu vegetarian 
had to choke down a ceremonial drink 
of hot blood taken from a live cow. 


works and now turn out shoes for the 
East Bloc. In a memorable lawsuit that 
lasted nine years, Jan and Thomas 
quarreled over the remains. Jan lost 


but was allowed to retain Bata’s 
Brazilian plant. 
A Canadian citizen since 1942, 


Thomas Bata at 50 is one of the na- 
tion’s most successful businessmen. He 
is also one of the most modest in his 
habits: he does not smoke, drinks spar- 
ingly, entertains mostly at business 
lunches, but allows himself the flair of 
driving a 64 Mustang. Bata alternates 
between his Toronto office and his prin- 
cipal manufacturing plant at Batawa, 
a small town 110 miles east of Toronto 
named after the company. He frequent- 
ly wears odd shoes to test his own 





BATA AT BATAWA 
Something like Henry Ford. 


CANADA 
Shoemaker to the World 


The world walks in everything from 
sandals and slippers to sabots and bare 
soles, but its largest shoemaker covets 
every foot—and aims to cover it. This 
year Canada’s Bata Ltd. (pronounced 
Bot-ya) will produce 190 million pairs 
of shoes in 3,000 styles sewn in 80 
plants scattered over 67 countries. It 
has opened 16 plants in the past three 
years, last week opened another on 
tiny Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, 
and plans to build two more soon in 
Uganda and France. To run this mixed 
shoe bag more effectively, Bata next 
month will move into a modernistic 
headquarters in new suburban Toronto 

Loss to the Nazis. Canada is Bata’s 
adopted home. The firm was organized 
in Zlin, Austria (later Czechoslovakia), 
in 1894 by young Shoemaker Thomas 
Bata, who got an idea for making shoes 
faster and cheaper with assembly-line 
techniques. Bata’s idea worked so well 
that he. soon branched out, at his death 
in 1932 owned plants in 27 countries. 
His heirs, Half-Brother Jan and Son 
Thomas Jr., later lost part of this em- 
pire to the Nazis and then to the Czech 
Communists, who expropriated the Zlin 





against competitors’, stresses the low- 
price policy (no Bata shoes cost more 
than $18 a pair, and prices range down 
to a 60¢ sneaker) laid down by his fa- 
ther. “We have the same basic idea as 
old Henry Ford,” he says. “Turn out 
cheap good shoes for the mass market 
but give them style and quality.” 

Two Apiece. Bata’s annual sales are 
estimated to be around $400 million 
But the company is controlled by an 
interlock of trusts and foundations, and 
the seven regions into which Bata has 
decentralized operations keep separate, 
and secret, books. Bata himself is as 
interested in world affairs as in money. 
He reads foreign policy treatises for 
relaxation, travels 150,000 miles annu- 
ally with his svelte wife Sonja, 38, in- 
specting regions and making courtesy 
calls on Presidents and Prime Minis- 
ters. Bata hires local labor for each 
plant but likes to shift key men from 
country to country: his Algerian plant 
is run by an American, a Chilean is in 
charge of Mexico, and at Batawa the 
chiefs for testing and efficiency are an 
Indian and a Pakistani. “We are cross- 
pollinators,” says Bata. “We have no 
preferred nationality.” Whatever the 
race or nationality, after all, all men 
have two feet. 
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What can’t think, can’t evaluate, can’t decide 


It’s THE DOW JONES “broad tape” news 
ticker — a familiar sight throughout the 
nation’s financial communities, 

It’s just a machine, but it basks in the 
reflected glory of the humans who work 
with it: the Dow Jones business and 
financial news gathering staff (world’s 
largest) .. . and the brokers who depend 
on it for so many of the facts which help 
them guide your investments wisely. 

Your broker reads the news that comes 
over the ticker and gives it real meaning. 
For he can think, can evaluate, can help 
you make investment decisions. 

Dow Jones Instant News Service* helps 
him be many places at once, safeguard- 
ing your interests and alert to your profit 
opportunities on numerous fronts. He 
learns what Government is doing, what 
factories are making and selling, what 
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and 
is respected 
every where? 





directors are thinking and planning, what 
labor and management are contemplat- 
ing, what researchers are creating. To be 
sure, Dow Jones also brings your broker 
securities prices, and the authoritative 
Dow Jones Averages* but more impor- 
tant it brings the news that shapes those 
prices and figures. 

Your broker sifts, analyzes and weighs 
the import of the news from Dow Jones 
and then gives you his recommendation, 
maybe in a single terse sentence. But 
behind that sentence are thousands of 
words, adding up to important facts. 

That’s why he respects Dow Jones 
news. It helps him 
help you better. 





DOW JONES | 
Qealaut- Vows 


The ticker shown is one 
of several models in use, 
depending on locality 


SERVICE 


44 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK 4, WY. 


© @ an4 © 1964 Dow Jones & Company, Ine. 
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Life Insurance— 
and early cash values 


Compare this Mutual Benefit feature to other contracts: 
with most Mutual Benefit policies, cash values are established 
the moment the first annual premium is paid. 

What's more, these early cash values rank among the highest 
in the insurance industry. Simply stated, an immediate ac- 
cumulation of funds represents a financial cushion for you and 
your family that is hard to match. 

It is just one of our famous “Seven Significant Benefits.” It 
reflects 2 philosophy of policyholder protection that has made 
Mutual Benefit one of the largest, most highly regarded 
insurance companies in the world, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SINCE 1845 





How to be a member 
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in good standing: 


Wear City Club Shoes, and you're 
in the well-dressed group. Whether 
you choose a correct casual 

or a dressy style (shown), City 
Club comfort puts you in good 
standing, too. Join City Club 

now. $12.95 to $20.95. 

Div. of International Shoe Co., 
World’s Largest Shoemaker, 

St. Louis, Mo. 













City Club 


HOES FOR MEN 
Wouldn't you like to be in our shoes? Most of America ia. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Mickey Spillane, 46, the 
poor man’s Marquis de Sade (70 million 
copies of ten sex-and-violence novels), 
who carried it to a logical conclusion 
last year when he played his Mike Ham- 
mer in Hollywood's The Girl Hunters: 
and Sherri Malinou, 23, bit-part TV 
actress: he for the second time; in Mali- 
bu Beach, Calif. 





Divorced. By Peggy Lee, 44, blondy, 
bluesy jazz singer: Jack del Rio, 39 
her bandleader and fourth husband: on 
grounds of mental cruelty; after eight 
months of marriage; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Richard McKenna, 51, novel- 
ist, a onetime Navy chief machinist’s 
mate who proved that a good story tells 
itself. in 1963 won unanimous critical 
acclaim and a small fortune with his 
Sand Pebbles, a semi-autobiographical 
first novel of naval derring-do in the 
China of the 1920s that was printed in 
ten languages and snapped up by Holly- 
wood for $200,000; of a heart attack; 
in Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Died. Ralph Schneider, 55, co- 
founder and board chairman of Diners’ 
Club Inc., a Manhattan lawyer who in 
1950, with Credit Financier Frank Mc 
Namara and Broadway Producer Al- 
fred Bloomingdale, organized the eat- 
now-pay-later club that triggered the 
credit card boom, coining so much 
money (1,300,000 members at $10 an- 
nually; 7% of each tab from the restau- 
rant), that Schneider was soon enjoying 
a $600,000 yearly income; of a heart 
attack: in Manhattan. 


Died. José Guizado, 65, President of 
Panama for 13 days in 1955, something 
of a record for brevity even in that part 
of the world, who moved up from Vice 
President after the assassination of 
President José Antonio Remon, but 
shortly found himself in jail as the mas- 
termind behind the plot, was sentenced 
to six years and eight months (so light 
because “this was his first crime”), of 
which he served two years before the 
government discovered that he was in 
nocent after all; of a heart attack; in 
Miami Beach. 


Died. Arthur Klein, 79, vaudeville 
booking agent who in 1909 saw Al Jol- 
son perform ina small Texas town with 
a group of blackface minstrels, within 
a vear was booking him at $1,750 a 
week to wail M-a-m-m-m-m-y on the 
big-time Eastern circuit; of a heart at- 
tack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Dudley Figgis, 81, president 
(1943-49) and chairman (1948-51) of 
American Can Co., who went to work 
for American as an office boy at 16, as 
chief executive saw it become a giant 
in the field: after a long illness; in East 
Orange, N.J. 
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‘ Sam Fath 


4 playful mink on a naturally reseeded Douglas fir tree farm 


Tomorrow’s wonders grow today on Weyerhaeuser lands 


Our trees still will be providing fascinating products 
when your children’s grandchildren arrive 

As each year passes, our scientists are learning how 
to do exciting new things, not only with wood but also 
with the trees growing in cycles in the rich soil of 
Weverhacuser tree farms 

The gap between experimentation and practical appli- 
cation is wide, but some of today’s imaginative tests may 
well lead to hardier trees for tomorrow 

For example, we've experimented with giant hypoder- 
mic needles to inject the ground beneath seedlings with 
insect and animal repellents. The little trees draw the 
repellents into their cells. Still other chemicals give them 
nutrients. In two generations, the grown trees should be 
stronger and free of pest damage 

This is only one of many Weyerhaeuser research 
projects. Research is one sign of our faith in the future 

Another indication of our confidence in America is in 


the tree farm system which we helped establish nearly a 
quarter century ago. As tree farmers, our objective is to 
grow new forests where we have harvested timber for 
today’s wood products 

In both tree farming and research, year-to-year in- 
vestments are large and risks are great. These costs are 
worthwhile for they assure a wood supply now and in 
years to come. In addition, tree farms provide jobs, 
watersheds, protection for wildlife and parks for out- 
door recreation 

Because trees are essential to future generations, the 
nation’s tax structure must continue to encourage tree 
farmers. Fair tax policies acknowledge the huge private 
investments needed to grow and protect trees during 60- 
to 125-year cycles 

Write for our free booklet, “From tree farm to you.” 
It describes modern forestry. Address: Weyerhaeuser 
Company, Box A-3, Tacoma, Washington 98401 


Lumber, plywood, pulp, paper, chemicals, packaging . . A Weye rhaeuser Compa ny 





és) Special Report: 

For the most powerful solid 
fuel rocket motor ever fired- 
the world’s toughest steel 


A steel’s toughness is its ability to resist stress 
without cracking or tearing apart. Many steels are 
ultra-strong but not necessarily ultra-tough, and it 
is extremely difficult to make a steel that is both. 
U. S. Steel did it. The steel is called maraging steel 
_at least 8 times stronger than structural steel. It is 
so tough that plates only *% of an inch thick con- 
tained the fury of the most powerful solid-fuel 
rocket firing in history. 


The firing occurred earlier this year in an almost 
lunar landscape near the California-Mexico border. 
It had little of the drama typical of liquid fuel 
rockets. A Lockheed Propulsion Company engineer 
simply pushed a button right on schedule and a half 
million pounds of solid propellant ignited, sending 
a thunderous column of flame skywards from the 
test stand. The motor developed 1,000,000 Ibs. of 
thrust, exactly as planned. After 109 seconds, again 
exactly as planned, the tower of flame died and the 


Air Force representatives announced a “major 


milestone” in the trip into space. 


There have been other solid-fuel rockets but never 
before on sucha grand scale. The motor case was 13 
feet in diameter and 75 feet tall. A very special 
breed of steel was required to withstand the enor- 
mous forces. U.S. Steel’s new maraging steel filled 
the bill: it is the toughest steel ever made at its 
strength level. A subsequent hydrostatic test at 
pressures even higher than the firing proved the 
maraging steel case to be in perfect condition. 
The new steel differs from other ultra-strong steels 
in several ways. It is easy to fabricate and weld, and 
it cun be heat treated after being fabricated with 
virtually no dimensional distortion. The heat treat- 
ing process that develops maraging steel’s strength 
is also remarkably simple; it requires none of the 
costly quenching equipment needed for most ultra- 
strong steels. 

Two other firms are building even larger solid-fuel 
boosters of USS Maraging Steel, 260-inch diameter 
giants as large as two diesel locomotives end-to-end. 
Scientists envision a cluster of six full-size motors 


en 
ey 





of this generation developing an initial stage thrust 
of 44,000,000 Ibs. Combined with a liquid-fuel 
second stage, such a vehicle could propel a 1,000,000 
lb. payload into low earth orbit. 


United States Steel has been introducing an average 
of two new or improved products each month. And 
we like to suggest innovations in the use of all steel 
products. Do business with U.S. Steel... where the 
big idea is innovation. United States Steel, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


United States Steel 








CINEMA 





A Wife’s Tale 


The Pumpkin Eater of the nursery 
thyme put his wife in a pumpkin shell, 
and there he kept her very well. Giving 
a wry contemporary twist to Mother 
Goose, Penelope Mortimer’s vivid first- 
person novel suggests that the poor 
creature then swiftly developed shell 
shock. In this slow, strong, incisive film 
version of the book, the ironing out of 
a well-kept wife’s unkempt psyche is 
portrayed with harrowing perception by 
Anne Bancroft. 

Actress Bancroft, the Bronxish beat- 
nik of Broadway's Two For the Seesaw 
and the iron-willed mentor of The Mir- 
acle Worker, stretches her talents to 
astonishing breadth as Mrs. Jake Armi- 


WALTER DARAN 





BANCROFT IN “PUMPKIN” 
A litany of love, hate, jealousy. 


tage, a British matron who believes 
that incessant procreation is what's right 
with the world, not what’s wrong with 
it. This elemental drive brings her a 
swarm of children and several hard- 
pressed husbands, the last of whom 
(Peter Finch) jolts her out of bovine 
contentment by becoming a rich and 
famous screen writer. 

Suddenly cursed with leisure, with 
her children away at school or looked 
after by servants, she sits idly thumbing 
the pages of Vogue. Her husband loses 
himself in enterprises inimical to home 
life, and amuses himself with bits of 
accessible fluff. One day, while shop- 
ping at Harrods, the placid wife col- 
lapses in a fit of hysterical sobbing. The 
doctor comes. “A beautiful woman,” 
her husband growls, “but all she wants 
to do is sit in a corner and give birth.” 
She submits to sterilization at her hus- 
band’s urging, only to learn that he has 
got another woman with child. Her 
pumpkin shell bursts. Alienated from 
husband, family and self, she flees into 
a brief affair, at last learns to accept 
her husband as flawed, faithless, tender, 
selfish and, for her, inevitable. 

Though Pumpkin Eater in outline re- 
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sembles a compendium of womanly 
woes, it plays like a house afire, almost 
invariably ignited by Actress Bancroft, 
who could probably strike dramatic 
lightning from a recitation of tide ta- 
bles. Having tea at the zoo, she quietly 
distills despair while a prurient cuckold 
(James Mason) spews ugly revelations 
about her husband and his wife. Cor- 
nered under a hair dryer at a beauty 
salon, she blanches, feeling her own 
anguish cruelly parodied in a chance 
conversation with a venomous, cast-off 
drudge. And her spectacular scenes with 
Finch, pitched against the din of a more 
or less anonymous army of progeny, 
are a litany of love, hate. lies, jealousy 
and excruciating domestic boredom. 

Scenarist Harold Pinter and Direc- 
tor Jack Clayton (Room At The Top) 
show proper scorn for the easy tricks 
of melodrama. Their unsentimental aim 
is to take a marriage apart and nail up 
the bleeding pieces for honest scrutiny. 
Often as not, they succeed, finding le- 
thal words and crisp images to express 
the timeless battle that Author Morti- 
mer describes as “men and women who 
murder each other with all the weapons 
of devotion.” 


Medium Rare 

Séance on a Wet Afternoon. The 
medium looks like a plump 40-year- 
old schoolgirl whose face has the form 
and consistency of unbaked bread. She 
speaks to her timorous husband in plain- 
tive, halting phrases, pausing from time 
to time to brush away some imaginary 
disturbance in the middle of her fore- 
head. “Arthur wants me to be recog- 
nized for what I am. What we're do- 
ing is not. . . wrong, Billy.” 

Billy dutifully agrees. What they are 
doing is planning a kidnaping, though 
his wife prefers to call it “borrowing 
a child.” The idea originated with Ar- 
thur, the medium’s dead infant son and 
favorite contact on the Other Side. 
Once the victim and the ransom money 
are theirs, the medium can go to the 
child’s parents to divine where both can 
be found. She will thus be assured of 
the fame her phenomenal powers de- 
serve, and no harm done. 

It is all very mad, very English, and 
very nearly preposterous, But for view- 
ers eager to empty their minds and 
concentrate on such creepy business, 
Writer-Director Bryan Forbes (The 
L-Shaped Room) works an aura of dis- 
aster into every nook and passageway 
of a turreted old mansion. As the de- 
mented psychic, Myra, Kim Stanley 
manages so many subtle shifts of mood 
that she seems simultaneously sweet, 
bitchy, poignant, and a deadly menace. 
The kidnap scene is a cinematic whirl- 
wind, with the camera cutting and lash- 
ing across the landscape to build to a 
moment of crisis when the victim (Ju- 
dith Donner) locks herself in the back 
of a limousine while Billy (Richard At- 





What 
to give 
the other 
women 
in your 
life 


(for Christmas) 








SOFT WHISPER 
by TUSSY 
Gifts that speak beautifully 


to her — for you! 








THE Sort WHISPER TRAVEL PAC. 
Surround her with Soft Whisper, 
the gentle new voice of fragrance. 
In three fabulous forms: Bath Oil, 
Moisturizing Cologne, and Dusting 
Powder. In luxurious black silk-tex- 
tured Travel Pac, $5.00. 





Tue Sort WuHisper Girt Ser. Shh! 
Say it beautifully . . . smoothly . . . 
with Soft Whisper. Spray Mist 
scents and soothes. The Dusting 
Powder scents and silkens. Exquisite 
gift box, $4.50. 


TUSSY 


Tussy Cosmetics, New York. Prices plus tox. 
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You're looking at parts of an incredible new kind of 
radar system that will provide a running inventory of 
outer space. A radar system that can detect, track, 
identify, catalog and report hundreds of orbiting 
satellites simultaneously. 

Instead of a conventional rotating antenna, USAF 
Rome Air Development Center’s new space radar 
uses multiple transmitters and receivers, plus a special 
electronic “phased array” scanning technique, to 
focus hundreds of scanning beams. 

These multiple scanning beams give the system its 
ability to track many objects simultaneously, even 





Our newest radar system will keep track of hundreds of objects 











objects several thousands of miles deep in space. From 
its Eglin Air Force Base site in Florida, it will pick up 
new satellites as they come into range, track existing 
objects while watching for new ones, remember 
everything it’s seen, and print out a complete report 
—a space inventory—on every object. 

Building systems that count noses in outer space 
is only a part of The Bendix Corporation’s space 
tracking and communications story. We were also 
responsible for the design and manufacture of the 
ground terminal stations for the world’s first syn 
chronous satellite communications system. Both 





in space. Simultaneously. 


Mercury and now Gemini tracking and communica- 
tion network operations are a Bendix responsibility, 
as is the operation and maintenance of many of the 
Pacific Missile Range sites. And NASA’s radio net- 
work for scientific space probes, the Deep Space 
Instrumentation Facility, is manned by Bendix for 
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FISHER BUILDING, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











Flavor’s here...to stay...in special flavor- saver cans! 


Over 40 specified can and package linings protect Libby's superb flavor 
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[‘or your sevines] BILLION DOLLAR ASSETS 
AND FEDERAL CHARTER PROTECTION 


Management policies of unvarying soundness established 
in 1925, guide California Federal Savings. Our remarkable 
growth and strength are due to these time-proved policies 
We are the only federal savings association with assets of 
more than $1 billion. We are chartered by an act of Con- 
gress, and supervised by an agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Our safe, strong position enables us to pay you 
quarterly dividends at a 4.8% current annual rate Accounts 
are insured by provisions of the Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 98.38% of our over one billion 
dollar portfolio of high-grade, first mortgage loans is in 
good standing, with all payments up to date. Such an exten- 
sive loan operation provides homes for over 150,000 South- 
ern California families, stimulates America’s vital building 
industry, and helps create prosperity World-wide, nation 
wide, over 412,000 people have California Federal savings 
accounts. Their confidence has built us... their loyalty will 
keep us strong and growing 


ADDRESS MAIL TO: Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 
OFFICES IN Anaheim « Eagle Rock + Echo Park + Granada Hills 
Lakewood + Downtown Los Angeles + 
Miracle Mile * Palos Verdes Peninsula + Pasadena + Rancho 


* Hollywood «+ Inglewood + 


Park + Reseda 


The betterment of people is our billion-dollar business 





Headquarters Office 
611 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 


masa 





CALIFORNIA 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


ANO LOAN ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER: Federal Home Loan Bank System + Federal Savings and Loan 


Insurance Corporation 
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STANLEY IN “SEANCE” 
Disaster in every nook. 


tenborough) fumblingly tries to carry 
out his wife’s instructions about the 
chloroform 

At last the ransom is collected, but 
the child falls ill, and Myra summons 
Billy to the parlor, a wild look in her 
eye. “I don't want to let her go,” she 
announces strangely. “Arthur keeps 
saying how much happier she'd be if 
we sent her to him—”" 

Up to that point, and even a bit be- 
yond, Séance is the kind of throat- 
drying thriller in which every second 
seems split. The film’s climax dissipates 
suspense in a game of guesswork that 
may provoke discussion among viewers, 
but also suggests that Scenarist Forbes 
may have sat down at his table and 
waited for someone—or something— 
to tap out a message that never came. 


In Praise of Cowardice 

The Americanization of Emily. “As 
long as valor remains a virtue,” says the 
unheroic hero of this film, “we shall 
have soldiers. So I preach cowardice. 
Cowards run at the first shot. If every- 
body did, we would never get to the 
second shot. I'm a coward, and I say that 
cowardice will save the world!” 

Playwright Paddy Chayefsky, who 
wrote the script for Emily, obvioushy 
intended a black comedy in the style of 
Dr. Strangelove, a savage sneer at war 
and all its bloody works. But if Strange- 
love with cheery ferocity reminded its 
audiences that every cloud has a stron- 
tium lining, Emily in confused conclu- 
sion manages to suggest that every hu- 
man value has a wormy caramel center. 

lhe film, praise be to Paddy, is bitter 
before it turns sweet. The cowardly hero 
(James Garner) is a fat cat who finds 
that military life in London in the days 
before D-day is just his bowl of cream. 
While millions of Britons queue up for 
rations, the hero inhabits an Eden teem- 
ing with rivers of bourbon, sierras of 
sirloin and herds of gorgeous girls whe 
will do almost anything for a Hershey 
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BE SURE 





Imagine being able to record trans 
actions on any NCR business machine 
anywhere — and at the same time 
send the data electronically to your 


computer. This new talent for talk- 


ing back and forth directly with a 
centrally located computer is made 
possible by NCR’s latest advance in 





Now a computer can get data from England, Iceland 
and 98 other lands the instant it’s recorded. 





data communications. We call it the 


321 Data Communications Control- 


ler. With it, data from as many as 
100 sources can flow into an NCR 
315 computer simultaneously. And 
once there, it can initiate a chain 


reaction to up-date all related records. 


The 321's potential applications are 


almost unlimited for industry, bank- 


ing, retailing, government—any de- 
centralized operation that needs to 
transmit a high volume of data be- 
tween scattered points at high speed. 
For more detailed information on the 
new 321, call your local NCR man. Or 
write to NCR, Dayton, Ohio 45409. 
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| Why everybody and his 
brother is trying to make 
an electric toothbrush 


(and why they still can’t beat Broxodent; the one from Squibb) 


Back in 1960, thousands of people started 
brushing their teeth in an ent irely new way. The 
Squibb Division of Olin had just introduced 
Broxodent, the first automatic toothbrush. 

They ran their tongues over their teeth and 
agreed: here at last was a way to get teeth 
thoroughly clean, gums completely refreshed. 
Thousands more have switched to Broxodent 
brushing over the years. 

Now everybody’s making automatic tooth- 
brushes. Shaver manufacturers. Mixer manu- 





facturers. Here’s why we think Broxodent is 
still the best of the bunch: 

1. There are no batteries to weaken or conk out. 
You get full power every time you plug it in. 
2. The Broxodent handle is waterproof. 

3. The action is up-and-down, up-and-down. 

4, It’s thorough, but it’s gentle. The speed is 
controlled to 120 strokes per second. 

5. Every part was designed for automatic tooth- 
brushing and nothing but. Motor. Bristles. 
Brush head. 





6. The tiny head, with its concentration of over 
1500 bristles, was designed to get around easily 
and dislodge even the tiniest food particles. (It’s 
good for tiny mouths, too.) 
7. Broxodent was tested in dental clinics for 
two years before Squibb would let you have it. 
And Squibb never stops testing. 

When you switch to automatic brushing, re- 
member two things. 

It’s our business. 

It’s your teeth. 





bar. Happily, there is a serpent in this 
paradise: an admiral (Melvyn Douglas) 
more concerned about congressional 
hearings (“They're tryin’ to scrap the 
Navy!") than he is about the Germans. 

“I've got it!” the admiral bellows 
one night in a manic epiphany. “The 
first dead man on Omaha Beach must 
be a sailor! We'll build him a monument 
—the Tomb of the Unknown Sailor.” 
Telegrams crackle, Joint Chiefs har- 
rumph, orders arrive, engines clamor, 
machine guns cachinnate, and sure 
enough, the first dead man on Omaha 
Beach turns out to be—Garner. Next 
day every daily in the U.S. front-pages 
his picture, but a week later the corpse 
turns up alive. “Omigawd!” gasps the 
officer (James Coburn) in charge of 





CHAYEFSKY & GARNER IN “EMILY” 
Heroes have caramel centers. 


public relations. “Instead of a dead hero 
we've got a live coward!” 

The situation presents obvious op- 
portunities, and before he succumbs 
to a cynical conclusion Chayefsky takes 
some of them firmly in hand. He writes 
a couple of smartingly satiric scenes and 
puts together some pretty shrewd paci- 
fist repartee. Naval officer proudly: 
“He was the first dead man on Omaha 
Beach!” Civilian innocently: “Was there 
a contest?” But Chayefsky dissipates the 
main force of his satire by chasing the 
main chance for commercial success. 
He aims most of his episodes at the 
audience for bell-bottom farce—Actor 
Garner plays them like a nightclub com- 
ic imitating Fred MacMurray. Chayef- 
sky further confuses the issues with a 
lardy interlarded love story—Actress 
Julie Andrews plays it as though abre- 
acting a childhood crush on Greer Gar- 
son. “All those men moaning,” Julie 
tremulously murmurs to another young 
woman. “When they healed, they’d 
come hoping to spend their last nights 
of leave with me. I couldn't say no to 
them, could I? I'd just lost my husband 
at Tobruk, and I was overwhelmed with 
tenderness for all dying men. As I say, 
I'm grotesquely sentimental .. . but 
whatever are you doing with your hair?” 

Tearing it out by the roots, dear. 
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Modernize your insurance protection 


with one Merchants Policy and save 20%. 


By Phoenix of Hartford, protecting merchants since 1854. 


The Merchants Policy is all in 
one. All needed coverages — with- 
out gaps oroverlaps —in one neat 
package, including important 
extras like Accounts Receivable 
and Business Interruption insur- 
ance. And savings of 20%. 

The new Merchants Policy now 
covers service industries as well 


as stores — so modernize your 
coverage with a Merchants 
Policy from the company that 
pays gladly... not grudgingly, 
when you have a loss. 

Call your Independent Phoenix 
Agent today. He’s listed under 
Phoenix of Hartford in the 
Yellow Pages. 


Restituimus —" We restore”... since 1854 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. + THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO 


ty) Phoenix of Hartford C® 


a@unw INSURANCE COMPANIES /HARTFORD, CONN. 06115 


+ EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO 
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How to keep the upper hand... underground 


What Boeing is doing 





Production 


In a plant near Ogden, 
Utah, Boeing 
Minuteman mis 
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Copabitity has many roces of ILA, ALL (+7 


SS) Technology + Missiles + Military Aircraft Systems + 707, 720 and 
727 Jetliners « Systems Management + Helicopters » Marine Vehicles 
* Gas Turbine Engines + Also, Boeing Scientific Research Laboratories 








EVELYN WAUGH (1929) 
Pulled by the lure of the past. 


id-Victorian in Exile 


\ A LITTLE LEARNING by Evelyn Waugh 


34 pages. Little, Brown. § 





t 


1 should like to bury 
lace where I’ve been 
when I was old and 

I could come back 


sore thing pre 





fous in 
* 
OPP) and then 


aly and miserable 


every 


e 


nd dig it up and remember. 
—tLord Sebastian Flyte 
in Brideshead Revisited 


‘Arthur Evelyn St. John Waugh is a 
han with a lifelong and unswerving 


\Natred of the 20th century's industrial 
From his first 
comic, murderously sar 
wlonic (Decline and Fall, Vile 
\odies), most of Waugh’s books have 
vlad as thei 


\ Sed, democratized ways 
\ trepressibly 


novels 


real subject the loss of a 
Looking back, the Oxford 
\tnd Mayfair targets Waugh satirized in 


ysolden age 


30s have largely vanished 
y aking with them half the early novels 
Yumor but leaving the rage intact. After 
Norld War II he suddenly turned ear 
vest: Brideshead Revisited is a frankly 
lament for the passing of a 
Most read 


y he °20s and 


legiac 
Xolden youth and innocence 
“rs mourned the change 

Now 61, Waugh has decided that his 
‘wn time has come to dig up the past 
Xund remember. In this reticent, tronic 
Yuietly elegant first volume of auto 
biography (he plans two more), Waugh 
takes his life through school and Ox- 
ford, ending on the eve of his first lit- 
wrary success. He insists that from early 
vhildhood he sensed “another age which 
I instinctively, even then, recognized as 
Superior to my own This nostalgia tor 
‘the Mid-Victorian later 
to be a fixed theme of Waugh’s books— 
and of his religion, his Tory 
his testy and forceful prejudices 

Glow of Happiness. Typically, Waugh 
follows the old 
ography 
but his 





ethos came 


politics, 
fashion” of autobt- 


with himself 
warmth, wit 


and begins not 


With 


ancestors 


134 


BOOKS 


and antiquarian zeal he traces them 
through four generations of the solid, 
comfortably moneyed professional class 
that saw the flowering of the British 
Empire. Waugh himself was born near 
London in 1903, given the name Evelyn 
“from a whim of my mother’s, I have 
never liked the name.” He borrows an 
anecdote from much later in life to 
illustrate why: “Once during the Italian- 
Abyssinian war I went to a military 
post many miles from any white wom- 
an, preceded by a signal apprising them 
of the arrival of ‘Evelyn Waugh, Eng 
lish writer.’ The entire small 
officers, shaven and polished, turned out 
to greet me each bearing a bouquet dl 
His childhood in Edwardian England 
he remembers as idyllic, “an even glow 
of pure happiness.” His 
bovhood are vividly visual, from his 
wallpaper (a pattern of me- 
dieval figures) to the beauties of the 
and which were 
rapidly being destroyed by urbanization 
in “the grim cyclorama of 
which surrounded all English experience 
in this century.” He remembers lov- 
ing the old-fashioned lighting, he even 
claims he loved the antique plumbing. 
Violence & Hardships. Waugh’s one- 
chapter portrait of his father is a charm 
ing and loving memorial. Arthur Waugh 
was plump, modest and kind, a pub 


corps ol 


memorics of 
nursery 
villages, 


countryside 


spoliation 


lisher and man of letters in the old- 
fashioned sense who “genuinely liked 
books—quite a rare taste today.” He 
was also unceasingly histrionic, “In 


grecting visitors he was Mr. Hardcas- 
tle: in deploring the ingratitude of his 
Between these two extremes 
all the more likable of Dickens’ charac- 
ters provided him with roles.” Though 
check 


“They will bring me 


sons. Lear 


well-to-do, he could not 
without moaning 
to a pauper’s grave 


a looking 


sign a 


He could not pass 


lass without recoiling from 
“crving. in the tones olf 
‘O horrible! Most 
week, 


would read 





his reflection, 
the ghost in Hamlet 
horrible Several 
this remarkable dramatizer 
aloud to his family. “In 


verse the 


evenings a 


recita 
incom 
parable variety of English vocabulary, 
rhythms of the 
guage, saturated my young mind ig 

[he transition to the “violence and 
hardships” of British public-school life 


these 
tions of prose and 


the cadences and lan- 


was painful and severe. The experience 
may well have seemed unarguable evi- 
dence, the reader surmises, that change 
is not likely to be for the better 

Stung to Life. Waugh entered Oxford 
in 1922, and felt reborn in full 
youth.” He did the right thing by neg- 
jecting his studies almost totally, drink 
ing heavily and getting deep into debt 
iust as he has described it repeatedly 
It’s all here: the brilliant 
idle, artistic young men, the champagne, 
the escapades, the anecdotes, the high 
teas with the “honeybuns and anchovy 
toast” that are almost a trademark ot 


in his novels 








WOOD ENGRAVING BY WAUGH (1923) 
Saved from the grave by jellyfish. 


Waugh’s Oxford 
the account is 


And yet it is not here 
somehow crabbed anc 
uncertain, the champagne flat, the real 
life figures pale beside the fictional char 
acters Waugh created out of them. Fo 
the inimitable flavor of that anchov’ 
toast, the reader will find himself re 
visiting Brideshead instead 

Leaving Oxford after year 
and without a degree, Waugh dabble: 
in art, kept on with his friends and hi 
high expenses, finally had to look fo 
work. He found himself fit for nothin 
but to join that “heterogeneous and un 
definable underworld” from which pref 
school masters were drawn 


three 


In despere 
tion he took a job at a poor school o 
the seacoast in North Wales. It was t 
give him much of the locale and chai 
first novel, but first 
gave him the worst year of his life. Th 
boys were unruly, Waugh hardly con 
petent. “Weeks passed in deep self-pity 
Near the end of the school year F 
One June night f 
piled his clothes on the beach, with 
note, and swam slowly out to sea. H 
melancholy arrested by  jellyfis! 
which stung him back to land and lif 
Still ahead were his books, his fame, h 
two 


acters of his 


decided on suicide 
was 


marriages, his conversion to Ri 
man Catholicism. Still with him was h 
conviction that “to have been born in 
a world of beauty, to die amid uglines 


is the common fate of all us exiles.” 


Truth Is a Snake 


A MAN IN THE 





Smale Calder kept rattlesnakes. | 
tamed them, talked with them, let the 
crawl on his arms and shoulders ai 
dart their tongues in his face. To hi 
they meant the cruel beauty of reali 
and his control of them was a conqu 
of nature at its deadliest. When he fi 
showed up in the sun-drenched nan 
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gees see 


Geta oadathat! 


Coronet 500: 
The newcomer that’s 
a real goer. 

Hot Dodge ...new lower price. 
Looks outside... 
luxury inside. 

Buckets on the floor, 
eight under the hood. 








Rarin’ to go? 
Grab that stick—off in a shot. 
Coronet: 
ajar cry from the ordinary, 
a whale of a car for the cost. 
Drive in it... 
dream in it. 
See what we mean? 
Dodge comes on big for ’65. 


65 Dodge Coronet 


DODGE COMES ON BIG FOR ‘65 + DART + CORONET + POLARA + CUSTOM 880 « MONACO 


DODGE DIVISION eto 
Gy CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


~ 









__ What brandy 
“=” is so well-liked 
that many 
people have made it their 
all-around 


drink? 














The Christian Brothers 
Brandy! 


How well-liked? 
Its America’s 
No.1 brandy! 


less village in the Southwestern desert, 
nobody knew about his peculiar hobby. 
The mayor, a paternalistic despot who 
had created the town and peopled it 
entirely with fellow immigrants from 
Italy, knew Smale Calder as an alien 
“the American.” The priest, Father 
Savio Lazzaroni, knew at first sight 
that Smale Calder was the devil. Then 
the stories about the rattlesnakes began 
to spread. 

Lust for Death. In a first novel as 
stripped down and sun-bleached as the 
desert itself, Robert Laxalt makes the 
townspeople’s envenomed reactions to 
the snakes into a fascinating, ambigu- 
ous allegory of men’s various ways of 
confronting fear and the presence of 
death. When the people learn that Cal- 
der collects rattlers, they call on him 
to remove the snakes that infest their 





DOC KAMINSKI 





ROBERT LAXALT 
The cruel beauty of reality. 


stony fields. After the local barber re- 
ports that Calder has been seen playing 
with his snakes in the pit he has built 
for them, the farmers begin bringing 
their families in on Sunday afternoons 
to watch. 

The audience, larger each week, is 
horrified, transfixed with excitement; 
many watchers secretly lust to see 
death. The merchants prosper as the 
snakes draw trade to the village. The 
children bring small animals, even their 
own pets, to sacrifice to the snakes. 
Father Savio preaches against this idol- 
atry, yet feels himself spiritually empty 
and deserted by his God. 

Lying in Wait. Then one child, the 
village’s lonely and slightly crazed or- 
phan, secretly tries to imitate Calder 
with the snakes; he dies horribly. Ap- 
palled, Calder refuses to continue the 
public rites—and the town erupts in 
riot. The villagers are enraged not so 
much at the death of the child as at be- 
ing deprived of their superstitious sport. 
In the course of the riot, Calder is 
killed by one of his own snakes while 
trying to protect it. 

Allegory is a difficult art and an al- 
most forgotten taste, But Author Lax- 
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But your Zale’s National Watch Service Guarantee is just as good at the 
Zale’s Jewelers in Woonsocket as it is at the Zale’s where you bought it... 
or at any of the 380 other Zale’s stores across the country. One full year 
of free service on an Elgin, Hamilton, Baylor, Benrus, Longines or Mido 


purchased from Zale’s may never be needed . . . but it certainly is reassuring 
to have it available just in case. [] So no matter where you go — you'll 
still have a Zale’s nearby .. . America's largest jewelers. 





Fashion Baylor 
Automatic Elgin 


5 10K Solid Gold Case 
17 jewels ® 17 jewels 
Stainless Steel Case ALE gy $29.95 
$49.95 rices x 
JSEWELE R ¢ sisitichitiaiaes 


See your local Zale Jeweler or write Zale Jewelry Company, 512 South Akard Street Dallas 2, Texas 
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Which 
business insurance 
policy protects you 
against burglary? 


(And also covers buildings, 
stock, equipment, business 
interruption, liability, 
medical payments, 
employee dishonesty, 
robbery, theft, transportation, 
and other optional 
coverages as needed.) 
















NOW ONE POLICY COVERS ALL THESE RISKS—RATES 


With the new Portfolio Policy you can choose 
exactly the protection you need for your busi- 
ness or institution. No gaps or duplications. No 
costly frills. This is a custom-tailored portfolio 
of protection combined into one insurance 
policy. 

It includes basie Property and Liability in- 
surance plus any Optional Coverage you select, 


in any combination. It is designed to give you 
complete protection in one, simple, easy-to- 
read package. 

You can save money in two ways: (1) The 
Portfolio Policy is written to fit your business, 
so you don’t pay for extras you don’t need. 
(2) Your hazards are individually rated so 
you don’t pay for someone else’s dangerous 


FIREMAN’S FUND AMERICAN 


THE FINEST PROTECTION AVAILABLE FOR YOUR FAMILY. YOUR 








Should a wife urge him 
to take the train? 





Certainly! She knows that when he returns from his trip on Northern 
Pacific’s Vista-Dome North Coast Limited he’ll be more relaxed, more 
rested and more fun to be around. Because that’s what this train can 
do for an executive who seems perpetually in a race to complete 
exhaustion. 

NP knows that even a fast train takes a little more time to get there. 
But it also gives precious time in return—time of the kind that counts. 
Time to unwind, time to think, time to sleep, time to simply shut 
out the world. 

If yours is a husband who needs the vacation he never takes . . . or 
if you’re the husband who doesn’t slow down for a minute—perhaps 
you both should get acquainted with the Northern Pacific. Rediscover 
how gracious a great train can be. Meet a railroad that has kept up, 
that does give to the fullest of all the comforts that top equipment and 
a dedicated crew can give so well. We think this is the way to run a 
railroad. And this is the way we run the Northern Pacific. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


CHICAGO + TWIN CITIES + BILLINGS » SPOKANE + SEATTLE « PORTLAND 
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alt has chiseled out a narrative that is 
lapidary, unadorned and origina. He 
falters at a couple of points when he 
slips into direct explanation. Overall, 
he succeeds powerfully in creating a 
novel that leaves in the mind a sense of 
truth lying in wait, with a dry rustle, 
coiled to strike 


A Curtain Half Lifted 


MEMC 1921-1941 by Ilya Ehrer 


pages. World 





When he was asked what he did during 
the Terror of the French Revolution 
the aristocrat Emmanuel Sieyés replied, 
“I survived.” If Soviet Novelist Iya 
Ehrenburg were asked about his own 
activities during the 20-vear Stalinist 
terror, he might well give the same 
answer. Considering that just about ev- 
ery eminent Russian writer and artist 
was exiled, executed or hounded to 
suicide by the paranoid dictator, Ehren- 
burg’s survival is one of the most re- 
markable literary achievements of mod 
ern times 

No one quite knows how he did it 
Ehrenburg claims it was pure chance: 
others say he made a deal with Stalin 
Certainly he was as nimble and tricky a 
performer on the teeter-totter board ol 
Communist politics as the world has 
seen. He was unique in being allowed 
to live abroad most of the time between 
World Wars. Back in Russia during 
World War II, he was Stalin’s chie 
propagandist and heaped praise on his 
boss. After the war, though a Jew him- 
self, he aided Stalin’s ferocious puree 
of Soviet Jews by ridiculing Jewish soli 
darity and calling Israel a “laughable 
dwarf capitalist state.” 

After Stalin’s death, Ehrenburg led the 
fight for freer artistic expression, and 
his 1954 novel, The Thaw, gave the 
new literary movement its name. In his 
Memoirs, which have been running, off 
and on, in the Soviet press since 1960, 
he has tried to present an unbiased pic 
ture of the recent Russian past. It is a 
gallant and encouraging try, but un 
fortunately—thanks to a combination 
of Ehrenbure’s cautious temperament 
and official censorship—it only lifts the 
Iron Curtain half way 

Corruption of a Caraboid. This sec- 
ond volume of memoirs (the first carried 
Ehrenbure from his Moscow childhood 
through World War 1) deals largely 
with writers and artists, good, bad and 
indifferent, whom Ehrenburg met in the 
capitals of Western Europe in the inter- 
war years. Ehrenburg seems almost un- 
der a compulsion to mention as many 
as possible, as if to atone in some slight 
way for their “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short” lives. His portraits 
are touching, affectionate, anecdotal, 
but he scrupulously avoids discussing 
the writers’ ideas. Only obliquely does 
he hint that many of the Russian writ- 
ers were victims of Stalin, and by the 
time of their death thoroughly disgusted 
with Communism 

Ehrenburg is equally vague about 
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You can expect the newest ideas in 
iving from Gas...energy of the future 





Outdoor living rooms—comfortable 
even in winter with radiant Gas heaters. 


You need a very fertile imagination to predict all the 
wonderful things Gas Research scientists are planning 
for your future. The developments pic tured above are 
already in pilot model stages, and there are many others 
on Gas Industry drafting boards that will give your 
“Home of lomorrow” undreamed convenience. 

It is fun to look into the future, but Gas technology 
also constantly provides the newest ideas for today’s 
living. Many of the finest new homes and skyscraper 
apartments are now being equipped with year ‘round 


central Gas air-conditioning. Gas ranges pioneered 


This advertisement sponsored by the following 


GAS EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


suppliers to the Gas Industry 

AMERICAN METER CO. + MUELLER CO. + PIPE LINE 
SERVICE CORPORATION + ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO 
THE SPRAGUE METER CO., A Textron Division 


in co-operation with The American Gas Association, Inc. 


Gas . . . energy of the future . . . air-conditions 80% of the N. Y. World's Fair 


The walls keep you warm (or cool) 
with new type of Gas air-conditioning. 





Instant hot water with super-fast tank- 
less Gas water heater. 





Compact Gas fuel cell provides total 
energy needed for a home. 






Cakes in 12 minutes in radiant Gas 
ovens without walls. 





No pans needed with ceramic 
Gas burner surfaces. 


the automatic Burner-with-a-Brain®. Gas “Program- 
Cooking” and “Eye level” ovens have revolutionized 
American kitchens. Gas clothes dryers have the latest 
automatic dryness controls. 

Stop in and talk to the experts at your Gas Company. 
Let them widen your horizons for modern living by 
demonstrating the newest Gas appliances, or discuss 
with you the latest developments in commercial and 
industrial applications of Gas. 

You'll be convinced—Gas is your best buy, for today 


and for tomorrow! *A.G.A, Mark 


Live modern for less with 


GAs 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. INC 











OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY 


*Raiciiy gt! 
ChY BOURBON WY 





Everything’s old fashioned about Old Taylor 86 
(except the people who give it) 


They’re modern people. But they go for an old-fashioned 
Christmas—and give the old-fashioned bourbon. It even comes in 
an old-fashioned decanter (not that we won’t sell you the 
regular bottle). Gift wrapping for both? Of course! 
Extra charge? Of course not! Give bottles of Old Taylor 86 
this Christmas. Who knows? If you’ve been good all 
year, maybe somebody will give you one. 


ht Bourt Whiskey, 86 F Tr T tillery Co., Frankfort & ville, Ky 
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“Like driving a Rolls-Royce 
after driving a truck.” 
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The new Remington 25 Electric / the one with Ultrafouch 
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You can’t clean your lungs 
the way you clean your Tar Gard 


The piece of facial tissue shown in this unretouched photograph 
was used to clean a Tar Gard. Smeared on the tissue are the hot 


tars and gluey soots that Tar Gard captured from a single pack of 


filter cigarettes. 

Tar Gard is one of the most important advances in protective 
smoking ever developed. Operating on a principle of aerodynamics, 
it traps irritating hot tars before they’re inhaled into your system. 
Yet it leaves the flavor and aroma and satisfaction of smoking 
unimpaired. 

Tar Gard is priced at $2.95. A bargain. Especially since there 
are no cartridges or replacements and particularly since the 
manufacturer will refund the price within 30 days after purchase 
if for any reason you are not fully satisfied. : 

If you smoke, you owe it to yourself to buy a Tar Gard — and 
see for yourself. Tar Gard Company, San Francisco, California. 
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Marnier 


eveni 
and 
great 
entrees 





France's noblest after-dinner 
liqueur,Grand Marnier has been 
savored by connoisseurs for 
generations! Write for our 


free recipe booklet. 


MADE WITH FINE COGNAC BRANDY /PRODUCT OF FRANCE “80 PROOF 
CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTO, Oept NWI4, 730 STH AVE, NYC. 19 
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himself. He few of his 
thoughts, has scarcely any explanation 
for the abrupt shifts in his career. A 
confirmed skeptic in the 1920s, he 
dubbed “the caraboid,” the name of a 
beetle which ejects a fine stinging spray 
In his early novels, Julio Juren 


expresses 


own 


was 


Jurenito and 


The Stormy Life of Lasik Roitschwantz, 
Ehrenburg mocked Right and Left, cap- 
italism and Communism (when Roit- 


} 
schiwant 
1960, it 


was republished in the U.S. in 
much to his 
ment). But in the 1930s, he 
militant Communist, 


was embarrass- 
became a 


began cranking out 


“social realism” clinkers that glorified 
the Russian regime. His reasons are un- 
convincing: “I came to realize that a 


soldier's fate is not that of a dreamer 
and that one ought to take one’s place 
in the fighting ranks 


what 1 held nor did I repudiate 


I did not renounce 
dear, 


bye BE 





ILYA EHRENBURG 
A nimble man on the teeter-totter. 


anything, but I knew that I would have 
to grit my teeth and most 
difficult of disciplines 

Roar of Cannon. Master it he 
When one close friend after another 
hauled off to his death during the bloody 
of the late 1930s, Ehrenburg 
never a word. Nor does he offer a 
word of reproof today. 

Ehrenburg is at his best when he is 
simply reporting what he saw. Assigned 
by Izvestia to cover the Spanish Civil 
War, he its biting, witty. He de 
how the Anarchists, 
thousands, ca 
Not 
they 


master that 
silence.” 
did 


was 


purges 


said 


sharp 
scribes numbering 


in the tens of used havoc 


in Republican ranks 


law, 


believing in 
confiscated 


cut off 


order or discipline, 


all cash in areas they controlled 
all medical supplies on the grounds that 
Ehrenburg 
showed them Soviet films on proper rev- 
behavior, but the Ana 
laughed in all the wrong places 
Ehrenburg nevertheless shows 
of awareness of his—and Communism’s 
errors, and he promises to say 
more about Stalinism in future volumes 
“IT shed the light of art too timidly, 


meanly, too intermittently on this world 


“nature is a better healer 


olutionary rchists 
flashes 


vast 


too 
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In every major market 

but one, national advertisers 
pay more than retailers 

to run a newspaper ad. 


The exception is Chicago. 
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= In Chicago, the Sun-Times and Daily News 
F have ended national-retail price differences 
with our revolutionary new Single Rate Plan. 


‘ 
F Now national advertisers can buy our 


two paper combination at the Retail Store 

















rate. Enjoy the same volume, frequency 
and color discounts that the retailer does. 


For national advertisers the meaning is clear 
—it’s time to take another look at Chicago. 


You can now reach our combined Sun-Times 
and Daily News readership of 
2,567,000 people (including an 
unusually high percentage 


, 
Areal, KReoarm 


Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Daily News 


Marshall Field, Publisher 


of young, growing, acquisitive families ) 
at a cost and efficiency no other media 


can match. 


National advertisers are already responding 
to the new rate. They’ve scheduled 
$696,943.70 additional advertising with 
our papers in the first 5 months. 


How much can our Single Rate Plan 
save you? Ask your advertising agency. 


Or ask us. 
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that I was depicting. The crux lies not 
in the quality of such gifts as I have, 
but in spiritual hastiness, in the fact 
that we were blinded by tremendous 
events, deafened by cannonades, by 
roaring, by intensely loud music, so that 
at times we ceased to detect the nu- 
ances, hear the heartbeats, and so lost 
the habit of discovering that spiritual 
detail which is the living tissue of art.” 


Also Current 


. DRIVE, HE SAID by Jeremy Larner. 

Es o ’ 190 pages. Delacorte. $3.95 
, In winning the $10,000 Delta Prize, 
Snow § aS good this short but flatulent novel was the 
unanimous choice of three eminent 


as gone when a 


GRAVELY 
goes to work! 


All you do is guide a Gravely Tractor . . 


judges—Critic Leslie Fiedler, and Nov- 
elists Mary McCarthy and Walter van 
Tilburg Clark, who is quoted as having 
found it “gigantically laughable.” Well, 
maybe. But unlike Candy, the bestsell- 
ing pornographic novel that passes itself 
off as a satire on pornography, Drive, 








and the Double-Action Snowblower does 
the work—gobbling up a wide swath of 
snow and blowing it away in any direction. 
Ideal for wet snow or dry, this Snowblower 
attachment is but one of Gravely's 31 attach- 
ments that work for you the year ‘round. 


Give the Gravely a go. Drop by your local 
Gravely dealer, and put the Gravely through 
its paces. Let it work while you walk...or 
ride, if you're the Sulky sort. Man, that's 
the way to work! Just guide a Gravely; it 
does a great job. 


If you're the catalog type, send for ours 


He Said is serious as all get out. Most 
f its fun is unintentional. Thus, in one 
hapter, Basketball Player Hector 
Bloom and his chick Olive spend a busy 
evening nuzzling each other outside a 
diner, are chased over hill and dale by 
a Cadillac jammed with knife-wielding 
rapists (strangely, they seem to be bad- 
dies), make passionate love to celebrate 
their Then Hector, “in his last 
thought before he curled into the grip 


Get a GRAVELY-as low as $27.57 per month, 
pennies higher in some states. 


GRAVELY 
y 


veacre 








escape. 
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... free, of course. Write now! 
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rig. Ta 
is 
there, 
only if 
you care... 


Lonely watchtower in Korea,edge of darknessin 
Berlin, silent jungle in Vietnam, crowded small 
town near the base...if he's there, so is the 
U.S.O. With 197 clubs that bring a wonderful, 
welcome touch of home to men and women far 
from their own, With traveling shows that bring 
music and laughter to the loneliest outposts 
on earth. Telling over 2,500,000 Americans in 
uniform (one from every 18 families) that some- 
body's grateful, somebody cares back home. 





But U.S.O. is there only if you care. U.S.O. 
gets no government funds. Every dollar comes 


Published as a public service in ¢ 
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6411 Gravely Lane, Ounbar, West Virginia 25064 










from personal contributions, from people like 
you, who give once each year through their 
local Community Chest or United Fund. 


So vitally important, so sorely needed. Did 
you know thatour service men and women made 
21,000,000 visits to the U.S.O. last year, and 
were served by some 80,000 devoted U.S.O. 
volunteers? So give...for a friend or fiancé, a 
sonor brother, or aneighbor- because he's there 
guarding, and you're here, secure. yan 
GIVE! The U_S.O. is supported by your gilt ‘fe “ 
to your United Fund or Community Chest be 


th The Advert g Council 


of deepest sleep, yearned for the clean 
true feel of a basketball.” 


UNFINISHED FUNERAL by Niccolé Tucci. 


192 pages. Simon & Schuster $3.95. 
The reign in Spain, postulates the 
author, is “the cult of virility,” and 


“enslaved and be- 
trayed.” On the reader's acceptance of 
this arch axiom teeters this over-suave 
tale. Its stagy business, and that of the 
Duchess of Combon de Triton, is to 
make her “appallingly stupid” duke the 
first faithful husband in Spanish history. 
Her scheme is to win his compassion by 
feigning illness and his awe by submit- 
ting to surgical cures without anesthesia 
or a whimper. Some 30 agonizing op- 
erations later, the duke commits suicide. 
Now the widow, whose “only joy is to 
make others stay out of their own lives,” 
can begin to “enjoy” her two children. 
“You may do what you want, but not 
before my death, which is quite near, | 
feel.” At the faintest threat of their self- 
realization, back to the operating table 
goes the duchess. Tucci’s style and set- 
ting may be drawing-room comedy, but 
life, as he reports it, is theater of the 
absurd. 


NIGGER by Dick Gregory 
Dutton. $4.95 

In this rather premature autobiogra- 
phy, Comedian Dick Gregory aims te 
laugh the word nigger out of the English 
language. “Wherever you are,” he writes 
in the dedication to his mother, “if you 
ever hear the word ‘nigger’ again, re- 
member they are advertising my book.’ 
The trouble is that Gregory is alway: 


woman's fate is to be 


224 pages. 
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Move to the mild side 
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It's pleasant on the mild side. You notice anew smoothness 
in your drinks. Guests do, too. And it happens when you 
switch to Corby's, 86-proof whiskey on the mild side. Try it. 


CORBYS 


FINE WHISKEY ON THE MILD SIDE 


SINCE 18 


10 or ath 






san 


at } 
BLENDED WHISKEY—86 PROOF—6é4 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS—JAS. BARCLAY & CO LTO., PEORIA, ILL 
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we've put our finger on stainless stainless 


Keeping big sheets of stainless steel unmarred has always been a steel- 
maker’s nightmare. They're heavy — and delicate. And they require a lot of 
manhandling through nine operations from coil to shipping crate. Now we've 
changed all that. This is a control center for the first completely 

automatic process to handle steel sheets flawlessly. No scratches. No @ 
stains. Not even fingerprints. When we say stainless, we mean it. 


McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN McLOUTH 









. The small one 
that sounds like 
a big one. 


Introducing the Fisher 50 portable: 30 watts of stereo in a suitcase! 
Thirty watts is a lot of power. Even for a full-size, built-in stereo system or a big stereo console. 
In a portable stereo phonograph it is unprecedented. But then a portable by Fisher (doesn’t 
that sound almost like “a compact by Rolls Royce’’?) is bound to be unlike any other you have 
ever seen or heard. Close your eyes and you'll think you are listening to one of those stereo 
installations that take up half a house. Yet, when packed to travel, the Fisher 50 is about the 
size of a man’s one-suiter. Fully transistorized; complete with fa- 
mous Garrard automatic changer and Pickering cartridge; $229.50. 
At leading department stores and hi-fi dealers; or write Fisher 


Radio Corp., 21-40 bd 
44th Drive, Long e IS eT 
Island City 1, N.Y. 
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This man was in great shape even before 


he bought two-way ribbed Supp-hose Socks. 
So why did he buy them? 


Most men who wear Supp-hose Socks could answer 
that question. Because most of them also keep in good 
shape. 

Golf and tennis on week-ends. Weekly workouts. 25 
push-ups every morning. 

They know what’s good for them. 

That’s one of the reasons they buy Supp-hose. It helps 
them keep fit. Because it makes them feel fit. 

Supp-hose Socks has a_two-way rib that helps ease 
what we call leg fatigue. That’s what you call “feeling 
lousy.” 


Supp-hose is the only sock in the world to have this 
remarkable rib. If any other sock claims to, we'd appre- 
ciate hearing about it. Because it’s patented. * 

The two-way ribbing is pretty good-looking too, No 
one would guess Supp-hose was a support sock. Unless 
you told them. 

But then, most men don’t think much about their legs. 
Until they start to hurt. 

Don’t you wait for that. Keep fit. Buy a pair of 
Supp-hose Socks for $4.95, We guarantee you'll feel good 
about it. - 


Supp-hose 





S FOR MEN 


Ka r-Roth 
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GREGORY IN CHICAGO NIGHTCLUB 
More than skin deep. 


hogging the stage, and will not let any- 
one else in on the act. All the world’s 
his audience; everyone is either laugh- 
ing uproariously at him or sputtering 
with rage. But his humor is more than 
skin-deep. When a Southern — sadist 
phoned to congratulate him on_ the 
death of his son from pneumonia, he re- 
plied: “I'm glad, too. I had five million 
dollars’ worth of insurance on him.” 


NIGHT LIGHT by e Bardo 299 
pages. Doubleday 





The Kingfish is dead, but the minor 
political catfish still fatten in | Ouisiana’s 
back bayous. One of the cleverest and 
hungriest, in this effective first novel, is 
Frank Creighton, a country lawyer who 
plans to realize his kingfish-size political 
ambitions with the aid of his wife's 
statehouse connections and oil money 
But his wife is a shy, gawky Cajun girl 
who is tortured by Creighton’s remorse- 
less use of her in his regimen of political 
conviviality. At first she escapes in al- 
coholism; then she leaves and threatens 
to divorce and disinherit him. Creigh 
ton’s reaction is to plot her murder 
The ensuing climax is an intricate and 
perilously swaying gothic construction 
Louisiana-born Author Marie Dupuis 
Bardos keeps it under control, though 
barely, by the strength of her kKnowl- 
edge of the brooding moods and unique- 
ly ingrown personalities of this most 
Latin part of the U.S. 





BARDOS 
Less than complete control. 
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VXOP.- 80 Proof 


GERMAN DISTILLERIES LTD., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 







ALL THE 
REALLY SMART 
PEOPLE ARE | 
WINTERING IN. 

GLENOMT!. & 


Of course. Glenoit is warm. Is lush. Is scenic. Is the absolutely place to be. Be somebody. Winter in GLENSEA 
by Glenoit.The wondrously soft, low-sheared pile of 100% “Orlon’’* acrylic; cotton backed. Here, the splendi- 
ferous coachman, bound in pure silk, with button-on-or-off belt. In black or coffee bean brown. Sizes 4-16 
About $110. At Marshall Field &Co., Chicago. Halle Bros., Cleveland, Famous-Barr, St Louis. From MODELIA 


‘ 
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For Pete’s sake, is every officer 
of Central National a yes-man? 





Yes! 


Now don’t misunderstand. Behind the 
desks sit some of the most astute financial 
experts you ever want to meet. Their 
favorite reading matter is balance sheets. 
They know the difference between a 
house of cards and a house of bricks as 
well as you do. Mind you, our officers are 
still bankers. Deliberate. Knowledgeable. 


But they are Mid-Westerners. And Mid- 
Western people like to say, “yes”. 

They prefer to step forward instead of 
standing back. 

At Central National Bank, optimism 


emerges from a philosophy based upon 


(They usually park their cars in our garage on Monroe Is 


E15 


the power of positive banking. Business- 
men like it. They go out of their way (if 
necessary) to come to 120 South LaSalle 
Street, in the heart of Chicago. 


Some of these customers are giant indus- 
trialists with specialized needs. It’s usually 
easy to say “yes” to them. Others, however, 
are men with more future than past. 
More than anything, they need wise 
financial counseling. We like to say “yes” 
to them, too, as often ds we can. 


Usually, we are glad we did. 
7 D> 


We like to take risks. With the right 
people, that is. 


Yes? 


Wells & Franklin. And why not? It’s only 325 manly strides from our doors, And the parking is free.) 
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BGOTTRDALE, ARIZONA 


THE WEST’S MOST WESTERN TOWN 


There’s more to do in Scottsdale —ride, swim, treasure hunt in 
unique shops, visit legendary landmarks of the Old West and 
dine in a tempting variety of fine restaurants. Accept the chal- 
lenge of 12 exciting courses located within a few short miles of 
all the famous Scottsdale resorts. Low greens fees...so play a lot! 
Scottsdale has all the fun! If you don’t believe us, come see 
for yourself, or let us try to prove it with descriptive 
literature. Write to the Chamber of Commerce, 
P. O. Box 11-H, Scottsdale, Arizona for full details. 
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How Bosworth makes the 8:04 


Smart lad, Bosworth. Mavis recalls how he 
gently took her old snow shovel from her and 
pressed into her palm the key to her shining 
B-10 tractor. “It clears a path a full yard wide,” 
he whispered. 

“Darling, you shouldn’t have—,”’ Mavis pro- 
tested. ‘“‘But now I’ll have time to prepare 
breakfast as you like it—the grapefruit with 
scalloped edges, the eggs Benedict—won’t it be 
simply divine!” 


Send me more information about: 


THE B-10 tractor and its all-season tools 
SNO-BEE snow throwers —4 and 6 hp _ 
And include my dealer's name \ % 
Name 
Address 
City State —Zip. 


FROM THE TRACTOR PEOPLE WHO MAKE THE BIG ONES 


ALLIS-CHALMERS — 


Box 511, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
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Bosworth knows a great name when he sees 
one. So he chose a B-10 tractor by Allis-Chalmers 
—the people who build the big tractors and the 
new SNo-BEE. (Mavis could almost as easily 
trot behind this new self-propelled SNO-BEE, 
opening a 26-inch path as she goes, but Bosworth 
deals in split seconds. ) 

How long since you were as thoughtful of 
your wife? Try a little tenderness—send in the 
coupon right now! 







New Allis-Chalmers SNO-BEE strolls through 
snow. Available in two models. 
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The gift that reflects your good taste 


Give mellow, memorable Old Forester 
in this handsome holiday decanter and 
festive gift wrap. Both at no extra cost. 
Also ready for giving: the regular fifth of 
Old Forester in the same attractive gift wrap. 


“There is nothing better in the market” 
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OLD FORESTER 


e © ree KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY - 26 AND 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION - AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 








Modern filter here > Asse - 





« Filter-Blend up front 


... thats why Winston is the filter cigarette with flavor... the best flavor in filter 
smoking. Change to Winston... America’s largest-selling filter cigarette. by far! 


Winston tastes good...tike a cigarette should! 





